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THE STABILITY OF AESTHETIC JUDGMENTS* 
CARROLL C. PRATT 


Fifty or more years ago, William McDougall described some experiments which 
he had performed on the natives in Torres Straits.' Most of the experiments 
dealt with sensitivity of the skin as measured by the aesthesiometer and the 
limens of dual impression. McDougall was interested and surprised to discover 
that the people on one small island which he visited revealed cutaneous sensi- 
tivity considerably greater than that of English students in Cambridge. ‘“These 
figures,”’ said McDougall, “indicate that in the skin areas tested the Murray 
Islanders have a threshold of tactile discrimination of which the value, in terms 
of two points touched, is just about one half that of Englishmen, or we may say 
in other words, that their power of tactile discrimination is about double that of 
Englishmen.’” 

Several years later Titchener created quite a stir in the psychological and 
anthropological worlds, although none at all in the realm of aesthetics, as far as 
I know, by writing a detailed criticism of the Torres Straits investigations in 
which he said that the difference in sensitivity between Murray Islanders and 
Englishmen might very well be ascribed to mere differences in mental set or 
attitude rather than to anything more basic and fundamental in their respective 
powers of discrimination.’ It was a good guess, he argued, that the natives of 
Torres Straits were trying to beat the game, as it were. Confronted with what 
they probably conceived to be tests of their prowess, they sought for every pos- 
sible cue which would inform them when two points rather than one were touch- 
ing the skin. They were taking what Titchener was fond of calling the stimulus- 
attitude. The Englishmen, on the other hand, products of all the refinements of 
a cultivated civilization as well as of careful training in the psychological labora- 
tory,— two accomplishments, let me hasten to add, which are not to be regarded 
as synonymous—were very likely inclined to savor the delicate nuances of tactual 
impression. They knew, just as the Murray Islanders did, that when the tiny 
spot on the skin began to expand and lengthen out, the separation of two points 
of the aesthesiometer was becoming greater. Yet the cutaneous impression was 
still an intact and unbroken unit, and continued as such for a considerable 
stretch until, after forming a shape on the skin like a small elongated dumbbell, 

* Delivered as the presidential address before Division 10 (Esthetics) of the American 
Psychological Association at the meeting in San Francisco, September 5, 1955. 

1 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, I1, 1901. 

2 Jbid., p. 192. 

3 E. B. Titchener, “On Ethnological Tests of Sensation and Perception,’’ Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, 55, 1916, pp. 204-236. 
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it finally broke into two distinct tactile spots. Then and only then did the English- 
men make the judgment ‘‘2’”’. No wonder their thresholds of discrimination were 
much larger than those of the natives of Torres Straits. 

Titchener was able to marshal impressive evidence in support of his argument. 
In his own laboratory at Cornell, a student by the name of Gates made a study of 
dual impression on the skin which showed that limens could vary all the way from 
0.4 mm. to 9.2 mm.—a twenty fold difference—depending on the attitude 
adopted by the observers.‘ Here indeed were dramatic and irrefutable data to 
throw in the teeth of those radical behaviorists who were already beginning to 
say that the classical or structural psychologists dealt only with unmeasurable, 
ineffable, and irrelevant qualities. Figure 1 illustrates the results which Gates 
obtained. 
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Fig. 1. Graphic representation of relative sizes of limens of dual impression on the skin 
under eight different criteria of judgment. 


Only a year or two after McDougall wrote about his investigations in the 
Torres Straits, a German psychologist, Oswald Kiilpe, published a short article 
which, to my way of thinking, is one of the landmarks in the history of psy- 
chology.® Kiilpe showed his observers, in brief exposures, various arrangements 
of colors, shapes, numbers, and letters. If the observers were told, for example, 
to report on the numbers which they could see, it turned out on subsequent 
questioning that they could hardly make any reports at all about colors or letters 
or shapes. If they were told to report the letters, they could say very little about 
shapes or colors or numbers. In other words, the items which they could report 
with any degree of accuracy were always those in line with what they had been 
instructed to observe. Visual perception, said Kiilpe, is determined in part, of 

‘E. J. Gates, “The Determination of Limens of Single and Dual Impression,’’ Amer. 
J. Psychol., XXVI, 1915, pp. 152-157. 

50. Kilpe, ‘‘Versuche iiber Abstraktion,’’ I Kongress fiir experimentelle Psychologie, 
1904, pp. 56-68. 
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course, by external stimulation, but at the same time it is molded by what he 
called the Aufgabe in such fashion that the salient and palpable features of per- 
ception furnish only an incomplete and selective, if not distorted, picture of 
outside events. We see only what we are set and prepared to see. People who love 
San Francisco find everything in that city lovable. Those who detest New York 
find almost every aspect of that metropolis detestable. 

The doctrine of attitudes has now become high dogma, especially in social 
psychology; but when, under the name of Aufgabe, it first made its appearance 
during the first decade of the present century, it met not so much with opposition 
as with indifference, or at worst, incredulity. The whole field of psychophysics 
was permeated with a convenient and rigid concept of stimulus-constancy, and 
it therefore seemed unlikely and also disturbing to suppose that sensory and 
perceptual dimensions could ever be at the mercy of such capricious and elusive 
things as mental sets and attitudes. 

In that branch of philosophy which deals with aesthetics, the concept of 
Aufgabe has made even less, headway than in the corresponding branch of psy- 
chology. In discussions of aesthetic standards, innumerable variations on the 
ancient theme of de gustibus non est disputandum are composed of illustrations 
drawn from the many facts which reveal sharp disagreement in evaluation of 
works of art. Two people, for example, stand looking at a picture in a museum. 
One finally gives voice to ecstatic delight, while the other turns away in disgust. 
Or two men attend a performance of a symphony by Sessions, one well along in 
years, the other much younger. The latter is convinced that he will never again 
hear anything so wonderful until he reaches heaven. The former is sure that if 
he has to hear the symphony again, it will kill him. You see? There is no account- 
ing for tastes. 

Now the facts in all such well-known cases are correct enough. There is indeed 
a lot of disagreement about art. It is the conclusions drawn from the facts that 
are freqeuntly wrong, or at any rate, not warranted. Two people who disagree 
about a work of art may actually not be talking about the same thing. The physi- 
cal picture on the wall is one and the same, and the auditory frequencies from 
the stage are the same. But for those whose eyes and ears are in contact with 
such events, the correlative perceptions may be organized in quite different 
ways,—in fact often so different that agreement rather than disagreement would 
have to be accounted for. It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that there can 
be more accounting for tastes than some of the literature on aesthetic judgments 
might lead one to suppose. 

Our modern use of the word “aesthetics” goes back to Baumgarten, who around 
1750 defined it as the study of perception suffused—and at times, confused—by 
feeling. The Oxford dictionary, in good provincial and pompous fashion, states 
that Baumgarten, in German, misapplied the word to the criticism of taste, and 
that it has been so used in England ever since. If the English-speaking world 
has been led astray by Baumgarten, Oxford need not be too greatly alarmed, 
for to call aesthetics the study and criticism of taste based on sense perception 
suffused with feeling, comes pretty close to an operational definition of what 
most philosophers and psychologists interested in art actually do. 
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Sense perception, whether or not suffused by feeling, has been a major field of 
inquiry in philosophy for centuries, and in psychology for several decades. 
Theories and disputes are numerous, but with respect to one aspect of perception 
there would be, I should suppose, practically unanimous agreement. Whatever 
else perception may be, it is certainly complex, in the sense that the same stimulus, 
S, when viewed from different angles and attitudes, will give rise to a variety of 
different perceptual organizations, a, b, c, d, ...n. The same observer may shift 
from b to d, perhaps unwittingly, and will naturally give different judgments, 
although S has remained unchanged. Or two different observers, confronted 
with the same S, will disagree because one is judging d and the other b. These 
statements are obvious and even platitudinous in the field of perception. Yet in 
aesthetics they are frequently not taken into account when pronouncements 
about the unaccountability of taste are made. 

In the case of tactual perception, we have already found that even in what 
would seem like the very simple and univocal judgment of dual impression 
the size of the thresholds can vary enormously as a function of shift of attitude. 
Another illustration may be drawn from materials somewhat more closely related 
to art. Many years ago, when studies of variability in relation to Aufgabe were 
in fashion, I ran a series of judgments on musical intervals. Ever since the days 
of Stumpf, and even long before, it had been noted with some bewilderment, that 
the rank order of preferences for the twelve intervals of the diatonic scale varied 
appreciably from study to study, and even from observer to observer. There 
was almost complete agreement about the positions of some of the intervals, 
but others refused to stay in any one place, much to the embarrassment of those 
early psychologists who were searching for quantifiable uniformities in mental 
life. It occurred to me, or rather to Boring, who first suggested the investigation, 
that the seemingly equivocal intervals might stay put in one place if we could 
make reasonably sure that the observers judged the intervals with fixed attitudes. 
And sure enough, they did. 

Stumpf’s concept and criterion of tonal fusion had always been difficult to 
define clearly for observers. Fusion was therefore abandoned in favor of a cluster 
of simpler criteria which somehow seemed to be involved in whatever was meant 
by fusion. Any one of those criteria gave amazingly consistent results.® Four of 
them, out of the total cluster, are shown here merely for illustrating the point at 
issue. Each of the four, taken by itself, gave highly consistent rank orders of 
preference, but as between the rank orders the preferences for certain intervals 
varied markedly, as can be seen in Figure 2. It is plain that preference for one 
interval over another depends in some instances upon the criterion of judgment 
rather than upon anything as disturbing as the role or rule of perceptual and 
aesthetic chaos. 

Bitonal intervals are simple objects of perception, even if they can be judged 
from a number of different criteria. They constitute the mere rudiments of music. 
When embedded in the large designs of modern polyphony they lose their 
identity in a mass of tonal and aesthetic effects which far transcend the simple 
criteria we have so far considered. Let us suppose that observers were given the 


6C. C. Pratt, “Some Qualitative Aspects of Bitonal Complexes,’’ Amer. J. Psychol., 
XXXII, 1921, pp. 490-515. 
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Fig. 2. Rank-orders of tonal intervals under four different criteria of judgment. 


task of ranking, say by the method of paired comparisons, twelve minuets from 


the string quartets of Mozart. These compositions are relatively simple in struc- 
ture as compared with those which came a century or so later. Yet it almost 
staggers the imagination to think of the number of criteria which might shift 
preferences from one minuet to another. My guess would be that each observer 
would be fairly consistent with himself, for reasons which I shall indicate pres- 
ently; but that as between observers there would be wide discrepancies in rank 
orders. At first glance, these discrepancies would seem to lend support to those 
who contend that there is no accounting for tastes. If one listener prefers the 
minuet from the Quartet in G-major (K. 387) to the one from the Quartet in C- 
major (K. 465), that’s that, and there’s an end on’t. But in view of what we know 
about the effects which Aufgabe can have on perception, it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the same minuet, S, was heard as b by one listener and as d by 
another, and hence the disagreement in judgment. This state of affairs should 
not be interpreted as a sign of instability in aesthetic judgments, but rather as an 
indication of the kind of analysis which must be undertaken, perhaps by psycho- 
analysis as well as factoranalysis, before it can be shown with assurance to what 
extent preferences in art possess dependable uniformities. 

It can already be said, as a matter of fact, that the rank orders of preference 
for great works of art, in spite of all the individual instances of disagreement, 
reveal a surprisingly high degree of persistent uniformity. We are all indebted to 
Farnsworth for the large and impressive amount of material which he has as- 
sembled in this area.’ He has made it abundantly clear that the split-half reli- 


7P.R. Farnsworth, Musical Taste: its Measurement and Cultural Nature, (Stanford, 1950) 
in Stanford University Publications in Education-Psychology, II, No. 1. 
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abilities within groups and the consistency of the same groups at different times 
are almost incredibly high with respect to the ratings of works of art and their 
composers, painters, and writers. And in the American Psychological Association 
we should recall with grateful memory the work of Kate Gordon, such as the study 
of two groups of one hundred students each, whose correlations with respect 
to the pleasing qualities of odors, rectangles, and women’s faces were all in the 
vicinity of .97 to .99.5 Those who doubt the steady and enduring role of standards 
in judgments of art must be prepared to deal with this kind of evidence, unless 
perchance they enjoy their skepticism and prefer to cling tenaciously to the 
view that aesthetic choice is a purely individual and irrational matter. 

It must be admitted, however, that an objection can be raised to the kind of 
uniformities which Farnsworth has been able to report. It can be argued that 
they are based in some degree not upon direct perception and judgment, but 
rather upon impressions built up over a period of time and passed on either by 
word of mouth or by written word to subsequent generations. They could be 
stereotypes. I do not myself take the objection too seriously. Even if the uni- 
formities to some extent do represent stereotypes, the original judgments were 
not made in a social vacuum, nor did they first appear fullblown in histories and 
criticisms of art. They were made by people who in a very considerable propor- 
tion of cases must have had good and immediate reasons for their assignments 
of merit. [f the later quartets of Beethoven, the glass of Chartres, the sonnets of 
Shakespeare, and the madonnas of Botticelli rank high on every aesthetic scale, 
they must have achieved their place by artistic design rather than by cultural 
accident. 

Yet the objection cannot be dismissed lightly. A number of studies show only 
too clearly that pictures, lines of verse, and passages of music are given higher 
ratings when they are known or thought to be by famous painters, poets, or musi- 
cians.’ The investigations of Farnsworth need to be checked and compared with 
judgments of preference made directly on objects which are removed as much 
as possible fron, the influence of prestige, majority opinion, and the like. Let 
me describe briefiy the preliminary results of one such study.'° 

One hundred and seventy-eight high school students were asked to express 
preferences for various items—colors, designs, and written opinions—in six series 
of stimuli. Three of the series were ‘‘abstract”’ in the sense that the items were 
presented for judgment in their own right; three were “concrete” in that the 
items were to be judged in an imagined setting—color combinations for automo- 
biles, designs for rugs, and the opinions as possible topics for a debate. Each 
series was made up of twelve stimuli presented by the method of paired com- 

8K. Gordon, ‘A Criticism of Two of Kant’s Criteria of the Aesthetic,’”’ in Essays in 
Honor of John Dewey, (New York, 1929). 

* See, for example, the work and references in M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms, 
New York, 1936, p. 122 f. 

10T am greatly indebted to Mr. Robert Sadacca for telling me about these results. Mr. 
Sadacca is a graduate student in the Department of Psychology at Princeton University 
and a fellow of the Educational Testing Service. He has made a very elaborate investigation 


of various aspects of judgments of preference. The full account will be published shortly as 
a PhD thesis from Princeton. 
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parisons. Thus with 66 judgments in each of the six series by 178 subjects, the 
total number of preferences given was 70,488. 

If in the method of paired comparisons B is preferred to A, and C to B, then 
it must follow by the canons of logic, if it may be said that logic applies to 
aesthetics, that C will be perferred to A. If C is not preferred to A, such a reversal 
of judgment is called a circular triad. In a series of judgments on twelve stimuli 
by the method of paired comparisons there could be a total of seventy circular 
triads. It has been shown that in such a series a minimum of 37 triads could occur 
by chance." In the experiment under consideration it was found that the mean 
number of actual circular triads made by 178 subjects for each series of stimuli 
was only 6.25! This number clearly represents an amazing consistency of prefer- 
ence, and would seem to refute the notion that logic does not apply to aesthetic 
judgments. All of the correlations between all the series were low but positive, 
which would lead one to suppose that consistency of aesthetic preference is a 
kinu of unitary trait or factor that operates in relation to all kinds of objects. 

The whole discussion of aesthetic standards is of course closely bound up with 
the ancient question as to whether the Good, the True, and the Beautiful stand 
for values which are absolute, unchangeable, and eternal, or whether they are 
relative to the accidents of time and place and to the vicissitudes of cultural 
persuasion. The controversies in this domain range between two extremes along 
a continuum which, I suppose, could be divided into as many different points of 
view as there were writers and scholars willing to differentiate and describe them. 
The extreme views can be eliminated without much trouble, and certainly with- 
out any loss; in particular, the view that values are eternal and absolute. 

If by absolute values is meant a state of being which transcends all human 
experience and remains unchanged throughout all time, one can only say with 
the logical positivists that amy such view is meaningless and nonsensical, for the 
simple reason that there is no conceivable way of testing its validity. It is a faith, 
and I for one have considerable leaning towards such a faith; but it is not a system- 
atic body of knowledge, and can have no place in science, or at any rate, in 
psychology. Any item which is called good, or true, or beautiful, must from a 
psychological point of view depend to some extent upon the characteristics of a 
living organism. There can be no beauty apart from human appreciation, any 
more than there can be knowledge about the stars without human observation. 
Neither astronomy nor aesthetics nor any subject of human inquiry can lay claim 
to absolute knowledge. 

The other extreme view, namely, aesthetic chaos, is conceivable, but hardly 
probable. Evidence with respect to stable uniformities in aesthetic judgments is 
so impressive and pervasive that there seems to be every reason for denying flatly 
that there is no disputing about tastes. There is a great deal of disputing about 
tastes, and the arguments often reveal, just as they do in other fields of inquiry, 
that in certain directions there is almost complete unanimity of opinion, a cri- 
terion of truth as good in aesthetics as it is anywhere else. There is overwhelming 
agreement, for example, that Bach’s B-minor Mass is one of the greatest, if not 


11 For an account of circular triads and the method of paired comparisons, see M. G. 
Kendall, The Advanced Theory of Statistics, (London, 1943), Vol. I, pp. 421-436. 
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the greatest, work ever composed, and that Tolstoi’s War and Peace is the best 
novel ever written. Occasional lack of agreement with respect to such master- 
pieces is no more serious that the frequent doubts expressed about the doctrine 
of evolution. The extreme view of subjective aesthetic chaos can therefore be 
left out of consideration. 

The important question which now remains relates to the position between 
the two extremes which best represents our knowledge today regarding the 
lawfulness of aesthetic judgments. Thomas Munro has recently argued persua- 
sively for a middle course,” but taken literally, a middle course would pre- 
sumably lie halfway between the two extremes. The view which I should be 
inclined to defend differs from Munro’s only in its closer proximity to the absolute 
rather than the relative end of the scale or continuum of aesthetic judgments. 
Whether Farnsworth subscribes to a similar position is a bit difficult to say. He 
writes as one who wants absolutely to have his cake, to which his work certainly 
entitles him, but who for some reason is relatively unwilling to eat it, although 
his weighty evidence in support of stable aesthetic judgments gives him that 
privilege, too. Yet in his chapter on cultural determinants he writes as though he 
preferred a fairly extreme form of relativism." 

In the field of sensory dimensions—colors, brightness, pitch, loudness, odors, 
tastes, pressures, temperatures, etc.—the uniformities of judgment, under con- 
trolled conditions of laboratory observation, are so high that the question as to 
whether they are absolute or relative has long since ceased to exist as a serious 
problem in psychophysics. The judgments are stable, verifiable, and repeatable, 
which for purposes of science is enough. It throws no light on the situation to 
say that the lawfulness of their behavior is a cultural phenomenon, or that the 
judgments are relative or absolute. The lawfulness is what it is because the world 
is made the way it is and because human beings are created the way they are. 

Knowledge about the laws of sensation, however, was not derived from casual 
observation and conversation. Physiologists and psychologists have worked 
patiently for decades in their efforts to find out whether the apparently fortuitous 
concourse of sensory items could be arranged in orderly continua and correlated 
with external stimulation. Yet in aesthetics much of the material which is cited 
as evidence pro or con has been collected in almost hit-and-miss fashion. If a 
group of people, for example, wandered through a large garden and made com- 
ments about the variegated flower blossoms, it is not likely that any very system- 
atic contributions to color theory would be forthcoming from a study of their 
remarks. Impressions in an art gallery or at a symphony concert make interesting 
conservation, but they are not of much help in defining the role of standards in 
art criticism. 

Almost every work of art, let it be said again, is a complex perceptual experi- 
ence. To say that one work of art is better than another therefore in most cases 
mehns very little for aesthetic theory unless it can be stated specifically in what 
respect it is better. In music it may be the melody, rhythm, harmony, use of 

12 T. Munro, ‘‘The Concept of Beauty in the Philosophy of Naturalism,’’ Revue Interna- 


tionale de Philosophie, No. 31, 1955, pp. 33-75. 
13 Op. cit., pp. 21-31. 
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counterpoint, flexibility and freedom of the bass, instrumentation, effective use 
of resources, characteristics of style, or a number of other aspects, either singly 
or in various combinations, which lead to a preference. If all aspects of the music 
are excellent, as they presumably are in most of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
then it makes little difference what criteria enter into the judgment, for all of 
them would produce high ratings. But if some aspects are good and some are 
poor, as they probably are, let us say, in a good deal of Smetana, Gounod, and 
Gershwin, then disagreement will be frequent, not because disagreement is 
characteristic of aesthetic judgments in contrast to other kinds of judgments, 
but rather because the listeners have not been hearing the same thing. One listener 
may be impressed by the gorgeous rhythms and melodies of Gershwin while 
another is depressed by the stodgy and unimaginative use of the bass and the 
sameness of style. Under such circumstances there is no reason to expect 
agreement. 

Aesthetic relativism has received strong support from the apparent variability 
in judgment about the same work of art at different times and in different places. 
The same situation in ethics has well-nigh wrecked the view that there are any 
fixed moral standards. “There is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so.” Ever since the classic statements of John Locke down to the recent im- 
pressive evidence accumulated by William Sumner, it has been borne in upon 
us that thinking in matters of right and wrong is determined by time and locality 
rather than by intrinsic quality. Hardly an act of any kind can be cited which has 
not been called good at one time and bad at another. A few reminders, however, 


from sensory and perceptual psychology, especially in the doctrines of Gestalt- 
theorie and in the brilliant article by Karl Duncker," make it abundantly clear 
that an easy-going acceptance of relativism is no more warranted in ethics than 
in aesthetics. 


A few centuries ago in our own Western civilization, for example, the practice 
of usury was looked upon as an evil of the first magnitude. Today this practice, 
called earning of interest on investments, is praised as the very life-blood of our 
economy. In both cases the practice, regarded as a physical act, is approximately 
the same; but psychologically the contexts in which the act occurs have had 
very different meanings and social consequences. At the time when usury was 
deplored, the borrower generally needed the money to keep himself and family 
alive. It seemed therefore a miserable practice on the part of the lender to ask 
from the poor fellow a sum of money over and above the original amount of the 
loan, a loan which should have been regarded in the first place as an act of 
charity. Today the purpose of investments is very different. General Motors is 
not an individual in need of charitable assistance. When that corporation borrows 
from its investors it thereby expands operations and increases earnings. It is 
therefore only right that those who help GM with their savings should share in 
the profits. Have we not been told that what is good for General Motors is good 
for the country? 

It is not always the climate of moral opinion which changes, but rather the 


14 W. Kohler, The Place of Value in a World of Facts, (New York, 1938) ; K. Duncker, ‘“‘Ethi- 
cal Relativity?’’, Mind, XLVIII, 1939, pp. 39-57. 
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meaning and consequences of the act. When the same act is considered in rela- 
tion to different contexts it is no longer the same act, and hence is likely to be 
judged differently. This is not ethical relativism, nor is it moral absolutism. It 
points rather to a stability of moral judgment which is greater than the followers 
of Sumner would have us helieve. 

The basis and origins of Duncker’s arguments are to be found in many well- 
known phenomena in the fields of sensation and perception. For example, in 
Figure 3 the geometrical design on the left, a, is also contained in b, but it is so 
altered in appearance in the context of b that the skeptic may feel impelled to 
take a ruler to satisfy himself that the size and shape of a have not been changed 
in 5.15 

In auditory perception and in music it is possible to find or produce many 
illustrations of the manner in which sequences of tones are drastically altered 
by their context. In Figure 4 the three notes in a are the same as the three notes 
in b. It is hardly likely, however, that anyone hearing the last three notes of 

18 Many similar and fascinating examples of concealed figures may be found in K. Gott- 


schaldt, ‘‘Ueber den Einfluss der Erfahrung auf die Wahrnehmung von Figuren,’’ Psycho 
logische Forschung, VIII, 1926, pp. 261-318. 
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God Save the Queen, a, will be brought up with a start at the end by noting their 
resemblance to the first measure of Three Blind Mice, b, or vice versa. 

In Figure 5 there is concealed a familiar melody which most readers have surely 
heard many many times. Yet it is almost impossible to detect the melody, in 
spite of the fact that not a single note has been changed. If the reader wants to 
try himself out, either by playing the passage on the piano or having someone 
do it for him, he should not look at this footnote until he has made the test.'® 
This simple demonstration must mean that many lovers of music, when they 
listen to a Bach or Reger fugue, do not actually hear the theme of the fugue and 
the counterpoint, although they may be greatly impressed by other aspects of 
the music. 

The literature on experimental aesthetics has grown to very sizeable propor- 
tions since the days of Fechner," yet the impression made by the studies inspired 
by the work of Fechner has not been too favorable among artists, philosophers, 
and art critics. The chief reason for this attitude, I gather, is that the studies 
seem trivial. They deal with colors, lines, simple geometrical forms, notes and 
intervals, and the like; whereas artists and philosophers want naturally enough 
to know about aesthetic judgments in relation to great paintings, music, sculp- 
ture, literature, etc. The psychologist, in defense of what he does, can only reply 
that great works of art are well-nigh impossible laboratory stimuli. They are 
perceptually so complex that judgments about them, when treated statistically, 
mean almost nothing. For a long time to come it will be necessary to argue by 
analogy from the simple to the complex. 

Judgments of preference made on simple objects are stable, probably about as 
stable as any other kind of judgments in the area of psychophysics. They are also 
relative, but only in a particular sense of that word. They are relative to the 
physical and physiological conditions that produce them, like most other aspects 
of human behavior. They are not relative, if by that word is meant some sort of 
elusive cultural capriciousness. 

The lawfulness of human behavior is what psychologists are looking for 
wherever they can find it, however difficult and unrewarding the search may be. 
They are dedicated to the assumption that human nature is part of the larger 
world of nature—otherwise they should fold their tents and silently steal away. 
If they discover what appears to be lawfulness in aesthetic judgments, no one 
need be alarmed. Art is long and the world of nature immense. It is not likely 
that either one or the other will ever be disturbed in their beauty and grandeur 
by what scholars and scientists on this little planet may happen to think and 
say. 

16 The tenor part in Fig. 5 is the first phase of Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes. Many 
years ago I knew a Protestant organist in a Catholic church who took mischievous delight 
in playing Martin Luther’s hymn Ein’ feste Burg during improvisation at the close of mass. 
By running the theme as an inner part, he was sure no one in the congregation would de- 
tect it. 


17 See, for example, the chapter on experimental aesthetics in R. 8. Woodworth, Experi- 
mental Psychology, (New York, 1938), pp. 368-392. 





THE SEMANTIC THEORY OF ART IN AMERICA 
MAX RIESER 


There are sufficient reasons for dealing with the semantic theory of art in 
America. In the first place, it is perhaps more deeply rooted in American intel- 
lectual soil than any other theory of art current in this country. This does not 
mean that it is without roots in European philosophy. Second, it is in its present 
form an American product—almost completely unknown in Europe. Third, it is 
a genuine contribution to aesthetic theory. Whether true or false, the theory has 
one methodological merit: it is—which is rare in aesthetics—an empirical and 
scientific approach to art, and can be understood without reference to any 
metaphysical theory. It is free from the rhetoric and emotionalism that vitiate 
to a considerable extent writings on art and have discredited them in the eyes of 
serious thinkers. It is, furthermore, as against psychoanalytic or “Gestalt” 
theoretical writings, free from psychological entanglements. As logic deals with 
thinking and not with thinkers, it does not search within the minds of artists 
for motivations, drives, etc. It tries to explain the structure of works of art within 
the framework of human intellectual activities. 

There is at the bottom of the semantic theories a theory of symbolism, but 
very different from what was traditionally considered the symbolic meaning of 
art products. The latter was accepted as obvious in the Romantic epoch. To 
Schelling, for instance, the work of art is the revelation of the harmony of the 
objective and subjective, of the infinite and finite which shows us the essence and 
ground of all finite appearances (Erscheinungen). To Hegel, the beautiful in the 
arts is the sensuous appearance (Scheinen) of the idea. To Schopenhauer, art 
objects are the objectifications of the Will, i.e., of the essence of the world. 
This true picture of the Will appears especially in music, which is pre-eminent 
among the arts. The idea of humanity is, according to him, most truly pictured 
in poetry and especially in the tragedy. These three examples show clearly that 
these thinkers envisioned the symbolic meaning of the arts as a picture of the 
essence of the world. The theories of Bergson and Croce do not differ in kind 
from these idealist theories. 

But between the symbolic meaning of works of art in this Romantic sense and 
their meaning in the sense of the semantic theories there is a fundamental 
difference. To put it crudely, the semantic theorists conceive the works of art 
as signs, just as the words of the human language are signs, and the meaning of 
the works of art in this sense need not be symbolic at all. If it were, that would 
be a special case of such meaning. While the older metaphysical theories are 
general conceptions, the semantic ones are concrete and empirical and deal with 
the material of the arts. The older ones say nothing about the stuff the works 
of art are made of. This concrete problem does not arise on their level of ab- 
straction. Being metaphysical and even mystical—maintaining that works of art 
are, as it were, a fusion of the finite and the infinite, of the subjective and ob- 
jective, or of the idea and appearance—some effigy of the Absolute—they must 
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rather inquire which factor or what “deus ex machina”’ is able to perform such a 
sublime feat. They find it—reverting to Kant—in the person of the genius, a 
sort of demigod who achieves this artistic miracle. Such a concept would be 
alien to the semanticists. 

As for the intellectual roots of the semantic theories, one should mention: 
(1) the works of the Neo-Kantian Ernst Cassirer and his Philosophie der sym- 
bolischen Formen, (2) the logical and philosophical works of Bertrand Russell and 
Alfred North Whitehead, (3) the works of the Vienna Circle, especially the 
philosophy of language of Ludwig Wittgenstein and Rudolf Carnap, (4) the 
writings of C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, (5) the American pragmatists, 
especially Charles Peirce, (6) the American behaviorists and especially George 
H. Mead, and (7) European Gestalt-psychology. The chief American theorists 
of the semantic school are Susanne K. Langer, Charles W. Morris and the latter’s 
disciple, Abraham Kaplan. 

Susanne K. Langer stated her theory of art in Philosophy in a New Key,' which 
she dedicates ‘‘to Alfred North Whitehead, my great Teacher and Friend,” 
while following rather closely, not any teachings of Whitehead, but those of 
Ernst Cassirer. Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus is quoted pro- 
fusely. Like Cassirer, Susanne K. Langer is not concerned in her book exclusively 
with art but also with other “symbolic” forms such as language, myth, rites, etc. 
Her book constitutes a sort of defiance of logical positivism in that Dr. Langer 
rejects the contention of the logical positivists to the effect that art is merely an 
expression of emotion without any cognitive importance. She sees in art a special 
form of cognition. Her thoughts on art are expressed especially in the chapters 
of her book dealing with “‘Discursive and Presentational Forms,” “On Signifi- 
cance in Music” and “The Genesis of Artistic Import.’’ But thoughts on art 
turn up frequently elsewhere in the book. Mrs. Langer’s theory of art—of music 
in the first place—is based on her sweeping distinction between two types of 
thought which she calls “symbolic modes’’: namely the “discursive’’ one, which 
we see in science, and the “‘presentational” which confronts us in art. A different 
type of thought prevails therefore in art than in science. She also speaks of 
“discursive and presentational forms” or of ‘‘two fundamental types of symbol- 
ism.’’ She maintains that “so long as we admit only discursive symbolism as a 
bearer of ideas, ‘“‘thought”’ in this restricted sense must be regarded as our only 
intellectual activity. It begins and ends with language”... “but I believe that 
in this physical, space-time world of our experience there are things which do 
not fit the grammatical scheme of expression.’ 

These things that ‘do not fit” language can be expressed by ‘“‘presentational”’ 
forms according to Mrs. Langer. To prove this she turns to Gestalt-psychology 
and concludes that ‘‘the world of sense is the real world construed by the ab- 
stractions which the sense organs immediately furnish.’ ‘“The abstractions made 
by the ear and the eye—the forms of direct perception—are our most primitive 

1 Cambridge, Mass., 1942. Quotations inthis essay are from the reprint by Penguin Books, 
Inc., February 1948. 

2 Philosophy in a New Key, p. 71. 

3 [bid., p. 74. 
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instruments of intelligence. They are genuine symbolic materials, media of 
understanding, by whose office we apprehend a world of things, and of events 
that are the histories of things.‘ . . . Visual forms-lines, colors, proportions, ete.— 
are just as capable of articulation, i.e., of complex combination, as words. But 
the laws that govern this sort of articulation are altogether different from the 
laws of syntax that govern language. The most radical difference is that visual 
forms are not discursive. They do not present their constituents successively, but 
simultaneously... . But the symbolism furnished by our purely sensory appreci- 
ation of forms is a non-discursive symbolism, peculiarly well adapted to the ex- 
pression of iceas that defy linguistic “projection.” 

While “every language has a vocabulary and a syntax” these non-linguistic 
forms have neither. This is shown by “the most familiar sort of non-discursive 
symbol, a picture.” It “has no vocabulary” because it “cannot be broken up 
into basic units” as may be a sentence into words, and ‘‘since we have no words, 
there can be no dictionary of meanings for lines, shadings, and other elements 
of pictorial technique.” 

Although Mrs. Langer purportedly avails herself of the very controversial 
theories of the Gestalt-psychologists about the intellectual component of percep 
tion, in order to establish her basic dichotomy of “‘discursive’’ and ‘‘presenta- 
tional” forms and to declare that the latter are the domain of art, her distinction 
corresponds roughly to the one familiar in German literature of begrifflich and 
anschaulich. It is a commonplace assumption in German writings that philosophy, 
science, etc., are begrifflich (discursive) while art is anschaulich (intuitive, presenta- 
tional). This is also evident from the Hegelian expression about sinnliches 
Scheinen der Idee (sensuous appearance of the idea). But going back even farther 
we see that Kant had made in his Critique of Pure Reason the famous distinction 
between “discursive” or logical clarity (Deutlichkeit) and the one he calls 
anschaulich (intuitive), the latter being achieved, for instance, by illustrations 
and not by ratiocination. He also said that ‘“‘space’’ is not a ‘discursive’ but an 
‘{ntuitive” concept. Now the presentational symbols of Mrs. Langer are an- 
schaulich in the Kantian sense, but she applies them to a special field, mainly to 
art. There is doubtless in Mrs. Langer’s dichotomy an influence of the writings 
of C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards about the “referential’’ and “emotive” use of 
words. This distinction is not identical with that of Mrs. Langer. It is neverthe- 
less similar if we replace “referential” by “discursive,” and ‘“‘presentational”’ 
not by ‘emotive’ but by “expressive of emotions” or ‘‘representing emotions.” 
These expressions would fit easily Mrs. Langer’s theory of musical expression. 

We have then two types of thought, a discursive and a presentational one. 
The latter is, as it were, direct and intuitive; not in the sense of Bergson or 
Croce where there is no mediation through signs, but rather in the sense of 
Ernst Cassirer. The two types of thought stipulated by Mrs. Langer are rather 
two kinds of logic or two levels of abstraction, the presentational one being the 
more primitive of the two. Art is composed of presentational signs. Artistic 
creation is therefore a process of cognition sui generis, but nevertheless a noétic 
process because the artist does not exhibit “symptoms” of feeling but its struc- 


‘ Ibid., p. 75. 
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ture. This is what especially music does. The theory of art of Mrs. Langer is 
very strongly influenced by her thoughts about music, which plays in her mind 
the role of paradigmatic art as it did with Schopenhauer. 

Mrs. Langer extended her theory of music explicitly to the other arts in her 
latest book Feeling and Form,® which she dedicated ‘‘to the happy memory of 
Ernst Cassirer.” She states in this work that it is a continuation of her Phi- 
losophy in a New Key, so that the knowledge of the latter is indispensable for the 
understanding of the former. Her theory of music is apparent frorn the following 
utterances: “If music has any significance, it is semantic, not symptomatic. 
Its ‘meaning’ is evidently not that of a stimulus to evoke emotions, nor that of 
a signal to announce them; if it has an emotional content, it ‘has’ it in the same 
sense that language “thas” its conceptual content—symbolically. It is not usually 
derived from affects nor intended for them; but their logical expression; though 
even in this capacity it has its special ways of functioning, that: make it incom- 
mensurable with language, and even with presentational symbols like images, 
gestures, and rites.’’® She also says: “what music can actually reflect is only the 
morphology of feeling,” and praises those musicologists who suppose “that 
music conveys general forms of feeling.’”” ““Music at its highest, though clearly a 
symbolic form, is an unconsummated symbol. Articulation is its life, but not 
assertion; expressiveness, not expression. The actual function of meaning, which 
calls for permanent contents, is not fulfilled; for the asszgnment of one rather 
than another possible meaning to each form is never explicitly made.’ “In 
music,” she says, ‘“‘we have an unconsummated symbol, a significant form with- 
out conventional significance...” (p. 195). All this she concludes with the 
poetic sentence: ‘Music is our myth of the inner life—a young, vital and mean- 
ingful myth, of recent inspiration and still in its ‘vegetative’ growth.’” 

All this means at least the following: that music is no emotive phenomenon 
but an objective description of emotional phenomena and therefore a noétic 
structure. The crucial passage reads: ‘“‘Music is not the cause or the cure of feel- 
ings, but their logical expression.”” Now it could be asked how an ‘“‘unconsum- 
mated symbol” can be a “logical expression,” but there is no answer to that 
question. From a psychological point of view the statements of Mrs. Langer are 
questionable, since it is common knowledge that music may and does serve as 
“a stimulus to evoke emotions’’—all military music is based on this fact—and 
that it often is “a cure of feelings.’”’ It is often enough reported that it ‘‘cures’”’ 
sadness. But this objection would not be decisive because even if music were such 
a “‘stimulus” or such a “cure” it could still, beyond that, be ‘‘the logical expres- 
sion”? of feelings. Even words can be such a ‘stimulus’? and ‘‘cure’”’ (so em- 
phatically denied for music by Mrs. Langer) and yet at the same time not only 
“the logical expression of feelings” but even of thoughts. 


Music is ‘‘a symbolic mode’’; it parallels such ‘‘modes”’ as language, myth, or 


5 London, 1953. 

6 Philosophy in a New Key, p. 176. 
7 [bid., p. 193. 

8 [bid., p. 195. 

® Philosophy in a New Key, p. 199. 
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ritual. The “musical signs have certain properties to recommend themselves for 
symbolic use.”’ Since Mrs. Langer insists that music is a picture of feeling, it is 
safe to assume in the terms of her presentation that music is a picture of feeling 
in analogy to Ludwig Wittgenstein’s conception in his ‘“Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus” that a proposition is a picture of the world. Very revealing in this 
sense is her statement about the language of music: “‘The most obvious and 
naive reading of this ‘language’ is the onomatopoetic one, the recognition of 
natural sounds in musical effects. This, as everybody knows, is the basis of 
‘program music.’ ’”!° 

It could be perhaps said that Mrs. Langer’s theory of presentational forms is 
at the bottom an enlargement of the concept of onomatopoeia from the auditory 
to the visual sphere and from music to all the other arts. This is perhaps borne 
out by her statement that presentational forms are much lower than discursive 
and that language is a very high form of symbolism. The representation of 
reality by presentational forms is, in other words, cruder and more primitive 
than by discursive symbolism (language). 

The plastic arts are also composed of presentational symbols. This is evident 
from the statement that “the most familiar sort of non-discursive symbol”’ is 
“a picture.’’ But here too “there is no dictionary of meanings of lines, shadings, 
or other elements of pictorial technique.’”’ But these symbols represent individuals, 
not general concepts as words do. “The non-discursive mood” is “first or fore- 
most a direct presentation of an individual object.” Plastic art is, however, 
“model-bound” because “‘the plastic arts find natural models everywhere. Nature 


is full” as Mrs. Langer states somewhat naively,’ ‘‘of individual, beautiful, 
characteristic forms...” (p. 202). Mrs. Langer tries to show that paintings— 


” 


even realistic paintings of the past—are not ‘duplicates’ of reality but signs. 
She therefore points out that the fact that plastic arts are more model-bound 
than music—which seldom imitates natural sounds—is a threat to the integrity 
of those arts, a sort of temptation to sin. Of course the existence of representa- 
tional realistic paintings is more of a threat to the theory of Mrs. Langer because 
they are too much “presentational” and do not fit her definition of sign as well 
as abstract paintings would do. This symbolism of color and line is therefore to 
her of a lower quality than musical symbolism. Mrs. Langer says: “The most 
highly developed type of such purely connotational semantic is music.” “Because 
its models are non-musical, they are not as vital to its mature artistic products 
as the models of pictures, statues, plays or poems are apt to be.’’ Mrs. Langer 
states her case about the plastic arts thus: ‘the picture is essentially a symbol, 
not a duplicate, of what it represents.’ And then again: ‘In the case of the so- 
called ‘realistic’ picture, the analogy goes into great detail, so great that many 
people believe a statue or a painting to be a copy of its object.’”* This notion she 
tries to refute as erroneous in order to save her theory, although historical 
evidence militates clearly against it. 

As for poetry, she tries to integrate it within her scheme by saying that: 

10 Philosophy in a New Key, p. 178. 

1 Tbid., p. 55. 


2 P. 57. 
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““Metaphor is our most striking evidence of abstractive seeing, of the power of 
human minds to use presentational symbols.’ She explains further: “. . . though 
the material of poetry is verbal, its import is not the literal assertion made in the 
words, but the way the assertion is made, and this involves the sound, the tempo, 
the aura of associations of the words. .. .’”'* “The poem as a whole is the bearer 
of artistic import, as a painting or a drama is.’ ‘‘This artistic import is what 
paiaters, sculptors, and poets express through their depiction of objects or events. 
Its semantic is the play of lines, masses, colors, textures in plastic arts, or the play 
of images, the tension and relezse of ideas, the speed and arrest, ring and rhyme 
of words in poetry.” “. .. and I strongly suspect, though I am not ready to assert 
it dogmatically, that the import of artistic expression is broadly the same in all 
arts as it is in music—the verbally ineffable, yet not inexpressible law of vital 
experience, the pattern of affective and sentient being.’’!® 

If art is a noétic process then it becomes “quite obvious that great art is not 
a direct sensuous pleasure.’”’ It is to be seen from this formulation that Mrs. 
Langer qualifies this assertion: only “great art’’ is not a “‘sensuous pleasure’”’ but 
there might be lower types of art which are such a pleasure and it is obviously 
difficult to draw the dividing line. Now what is then ‘aesthetic emotion” and 
“aesthetic pleasure’? Mrs. Langer answers: “The ‘aesthetic emotion’ springs 
from an intellectual triumph, from overcoming barriers of word-bound thought 
and achieving insight into literally ‘unspeakable’ realities. . . . ‘Aesthetic pleas- 
ure’ then, is akin to (though not identical with) the satisfaction of discovering 
truth.’’” This is a highly debatable assertion, since the artist does not discover 


but rather invents and creates, and the audience or the spectator admires a thing 
done and how it is done. But it is quite in accordance with Dr. Langer’s theory 
of art as a cognitive process. 


Mrs. Langer has some scholarly reservations concerning her theory. She says: 
“There are two fundamental types of symbolism, discursive and presentational, 
but the types of meaning are far more numerous, and do not necessarily cor- 
respond to the one or the other symbolic type, though in a general way literal 
meanings belong to words and artistic meaning to images invoked by words 
and to presentational symbols. But such a rule is a crude, simplified, and very 
inexact statement. Maps, photographs and diagrams are presentational symbols 
with purely literal significance; a poem has essentially artistic significance; 
though a great factor in its complex, global form is discursive statement. The 
sense of a word may hover between literal and figurative meaning... .’'* But 
we must not take these reservations too seriously since she states clearly: ‘“The 
general theory of symbolism here set forth, which distinguishes between two 
symbolic modes rather than restricting intelligence to discursive forms and 
relegating all other conception to some irrational realm of feeling and instinct, 
has the great advantage of assimilating all mental activity to reason. . . . Dis- 

13 Pp, 114. 

14 P, 212. 

16 P, 212. 

16 P, 209. 

17 Pp, 211. 

is P, 229. 
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cursive thought gives rise to science, and a theory of knowledge restricted to its 
products culminates in the critique of science; but the recognition of non-discur- 
sive thought makes it just as possible to construct a theory of understanding 
that naturally culminates in a critique of art. The parent stock of both conceptual 
types, of verbal and non-verbal formulation, is the basic human act of symbolic 
transformation. .. .’”” 

She reaffirms her theory in the new book Feeling and Form. This book marks, 
however, no progress of her semiotic conceptions despite the fact that she terms 
it a continuation of Philosophy ina New Key. On the contrary, the book consti- 
tutes rather a relapse into traditional aesthetic writing and even into unavowed 
metaphysics. She still maintains: “‘What art expresses is not actual feeling but 
ideas of feeling; as language does not express actual things and events but ideas 
of them.’”° Seeing that there is a difference between the meaning of words and 
the meaning of music, she substitutes in the latter case the expression “‘import”’ 
for ‘‘meaning”’: ‘“Music has import, and this import is the pattern of sentience— 
the pattern of life itself, as it is felt and directly known.” ‘Let us therefore call 
the significance of music its ‘vital import’ instead of meaning...’ This defi- 
nition includes a sweeping metaphysical statement about the alleged import of 
music without adding anything concrete to the understanding of it. 

She says elsewhere about “‘design’’: “the design has... ‘living form,’ though 
it need not represent anything living. . . . ‘Living form’ directly exhibits what is 
the essence of life—incessant change, or process, articulating a permanent form.” 
The statement that a line “exhibits’’ ‘‘the essence of life’’ and that this essence is 
‘fneessant change” belongs to metaphysics and not to semantics. Heraclitus 
might agree with that, but Parmenides or Plato would not. She indulges equally 
in metaphysics of a doubtful validity when she says that “virtual space’’ is 
“the essence of pictorial art” (p. 77) or when she affirms that “‘creation of ‘virtual 
space’ is common to all works of plastic arts” (p. 79) or that painting, sculpture, 
and architecture are modes “of creating virtual space.’’ Music does not fare 
better: it “is the image of time,” whatever that means. As for dance she sees in 
it “the creation and organization of virtual Powers’”’ (p. 187). ‘It creates the 
image of that pulsating organic life which formerly it was expected to give and 
sustain” (p. 207). Her flights of aesthetic imagination reach a new peak in her 
treatment of poetry. ‘“The keynote of the poetic form,” she asserts ‘‘is intricacy, 
not simplicity; and it is the intricacy of a group dance. Line after line, there is 
either a reference to smooth motion, continuous, circling, processional, or to 
changing places” (p. 232). “Everything actual must be transformed by imagina- 
tion into something purely experiential; that is the principle of poesis’’ (p. 259). 
“All ‘creative writing’ is poesis, and so far as it works with words alone, creates 
the same illusion: virtual memory, or history in the form of an experienced past.” 
This is supposed to be a definition of literature. ‘‘The prose fiction writer, like 
any other poet, fabricates an illusion of life entirely lived and felt, and presents 


19 P, 116. 

20 Feeling and Form, p. 59. 
21 Tbid., p. 32. 

22 Feeling and Form, p. 65. 
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it in the ‘literary’ perspective which I have called the ‘mnemonic mode’—like 
memory, only depersonalized, objectified’” (p. 291). Drama “is a poetic art, 
because it creates the primary illusion of all poetry—virtual history” (p. 306). 
She maintains—I do not know why—that “the rhythm of comedy is the basic 
rhythm of life’ (p. 349) and that “the essential comic feeling . . . is the sentient 
aspect of organic unity, growth, and self-preservation” (p. 350). She elaborates 
on tragedy in the same vein: “As comedy presents the vital rhythm of self- 
preservation, tragedy exhibits that of self-consummation”’ (p. 351). All this has 
obviously nothing to do with any semantic theory of art. It is traditional aesthetic 
metaphysics. 

If Mrs. Langer is in the first place an aesthetician, Charles W. Morris is pri- 
marily a semiotician. His aesthetic theory is rather incidental to his semiotic 
theory. As a semiotician he is a much more systematic thinker than Dr. Langer, 
but art is not his main concern. Professor Morris has the ambitious program of 
making out of semiotics a sort of “organon” or propaedeutics to all forms of 
discourse whether scientific, logical, mathematical, religious, or even political. 
Semiotics are destined to play, he thinks, the role assumed by logic in antiquity 
and in medieval times. Since he considers the arts as forms of discourse, he has 
to include them in his scheme. His work Signs, Language and Behavior was then 
the first broad attempt in this direction. It is a theory of signs based on the 
‘philosophy of pragmatism, the psychology of behaviorism, and logical positivism. 
Morris leans on the theories of Rudolf Carnap, the writings of George H. Mead, 
and the pioneer of semiotics, Charles 8. Peirce. 

While Mrs. Langer sees two basic forms of symbolism, the discursive and the 
presentational, where two different kinds of logic obtain, Morris draws no such 
distinction. To him the discourse of the arts does not differ from other forms of 
discourse. It is in all the branches of art, linguistic, post-linguistic or quasi- 
linguistic. If there is any difference, it is grounded rather in the kind of signs 
the arts put to their use. This at least was the original position of Morris as set 
forth in his article “Esthetics and the Theory of Signs.’ 

The task that Mrs. Langer assigns to the “‘presentational symbol”’ is performed 
in the theory of Morris by the “iconic sign.’’ Art is the proper field of iconic signs. 
“An iconic sign, it will be recalled, is any sign which is similar in some respects 
to what it denotes. Iconicity is thus a matter of degree. It can obviously be a 
property of auditory and visual signs alike. Spoken language contains some 
sounds which are clearly iconic (‘onomatopoetic’), the extent of iconicity is a 
difficult matter to determine.’”* Now it was Charles S. Peirce who in his theory 
of signs drew the distinction between “index,” ‘icon’? and “symbol.” Morris 
assigns the “icon” specifically to the arts. 

In this discussion with Mrs. Langer, Morris states: “It is, however, quite 
correct, as Langer insists, that the arts are not to be looked at merely as being 
composed of expressive or emotive signs. For an iconic sign is no more and no 
less expressive than a non-iconic sign; it can, like the latter signify in any mode 
of signifying. An icon can designate, but it can also appraise or prescribe. A 

23 Journal of Unified Science, Vol. 8, (1939), pp. 131-150. 
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portrait of a person, together with the name of the person, is, as Peirce held, no 
less a statement than the verbal description of a person. And by the same token 
something can be appraised by icons (can for instance be caricatured or idealized 
in paint and sound)... . Such arts as music and painting may then signify in any 
of the modes of signifying. .. . Painting or music, for example, can be designa- 
tively informative, appraisively valuative, and so on. Hence a painting or a piece 
of music can in principle be scientific, poetic, mythological, religious, and the like, 
terms which we do in fact frequently (and correctly) employ in this way. The 
differentiation of music and painting from other languages does not lie, then, 
in what is signified or how it is signified but in the dominant role which icons 
have in the signifying. And if the strength of the iconic sign lies in its ability to 
present for inspection what it signifies, its weakness lies in the fact that it can 
only signify what is like itself—a field much wider than might be supposed but 
far less than human needs require. . . .’’”° 

We could add to this that music and painting are indeed not satisfactory 
material for scientific discourse, nor are prescriptions easily made by icons, 
despite the great potentialities that Morris discovers in them. He says about the 
iconic sign: ‘Visual signs often show iconicity to a very great extent, though 
of course a visual sign need not be iconic. Photographs, portraits, maps, road- 
markers, models are iconic to a high degree; dreams, paintings other than por- 
traits, musical scores, moving pictures, the theatre, rituals, pageants, the dance, 
dress, play, and architecture are iconic in varying degrees . . .”’ 

This enumeration shows that Morris’ iconic signs and Langer’s presentational 
symbols encompass almost identical categories of things despite the different 
nomenclature. There is no fundamental difference between the conceptions of 
Langer and Morris despite the different formulation and the discrepancies 
arising out of their respective systems of semantic theory. This is true also of 
their aesthetic conceptions. Even if the iconic sign is linguistic or post-linguistic— 
which is a matter of interpretation—its main characteristic—iconicity or simi- 
larity to what it signifies—reminds one of Langer’s presentational character of 
art. There is nothing strange about this coincidence. If something is “‘iconic,”’ it 
must be presentational, and if something is presentational it is to some degree 
iconic. These two terms are well covered by the German word anschaulich to 
which they can be traced back (see above). But while Anschaulichkeit may be a 
property of discourse, it is thought here to be the property of the material of 
signs. 

As for the effect of the iconic signs, Morris adopts a behavioristic line: ‘““The 
general importance of the icon follows from his nature: the interpreter highly 
activates in himself his dispositions to respond and can by study of the icon 
acquaint himself with certain properties of what is signified. And since the icon 
can signify in any mode of signifying, it can be a powerful aid, by its concrete- 
ness, in facilitating any kind of sign-process directed to any purpose for which 
signs can be used. And in ritual, play, the theatre, and the dance, human ac- 
tivity is itself partially iconic, and as such is partially satisfying of the needs 
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by which it is provoked, while at the same time intensifying the dispositions to 
response which are necessary for the fuller satisfaction of these needs.’’*® 

One could ask here what sort of ‘‘needs’”’ Michelangelo satisfied when he made 
his sculptures in the Cappella Medici. Was any Italian of his time aware of these 
“needs” before the work was done? Whose ‘‘needs’”’ prompted Goethe to write 
Faust? Perhaps his own? A theory of aesthetics basing aesthetic value on the 
satisfaction of alleged ‘‘needs” seems strange to say the least. 

From a methodological point of view the unitary seraiotic system of Morris 
is preferable to the dichotomy of Langer. Language can be iconic within his terms 
as are music and painting. Arts are languages. ‘‘A piece of music or an individual 
painting ... builds its material mainly into iconic signs and these into a single 
icon, and can in this way signify whatever can be iconically signified .. .”’ “And 
I see no compelling reason for not regarding the arts as languages, dependent 
in part upon spoken language (so that the works of art often become interpersonal 
post-language symbols), less adequate than spoken language for some purposes of 
communication but more adequate for others.’’” 

As against Langer, Morris affirms that we see in realistic painting and in pro- 
gram music that the icons of sound and of pictorial representation form a vocabu- 
lary of signs which are combined “grammatically” according to the style of the 
artist. (This is obviously a metaphor, not a scientific statement.) Even if such 
iconic signs become general as in pure music and in abstract painting, they have 
still some meaning. A musical piece like Stravinsky’s “Sacre de Printemps’ may 
be interpreted differently by different people but still everybody sees in it the 
description of some elementary conflict and not of an idyllic scene. “I think,’ he 
says, “that the cause for the linguistic character of music and painting can be 
maintained with some plausibility if the iconic sign is made central (though not 
sufficient) in the analysis.” 

But Morris does not maintain his original position where iconicity becomes the 
differentia between art and non-art. I think that the reason for his recantation lies 
in the stumbling block of the verbal art. No matter what is said to remedy this 
difficulty, the verbal arts cannot be fitted into the strait-jacket of iconicity 
or presentational symbolism. And yet, these arts are composed of genuine signs; 
namely, words. If Mrs. Langer tries to save the day by saying that poetry is not 
based on these words but on images which they evoke, her position is untenable. 
These images are ideas and ideas are not semiotic material. Therefore the theory 
breaks down. Morris was helped by the fact that he constructed a system of 
types of discourse which was not dependent on the material quality of the signs. 
He says that he tried originally to differentiate the aesthetic sign as ‘‘an iconic 
appraisor,” i.e., a sign that is appraisive in mode and iconic in its material. 
Thus seen, art would have been an appraisive picture of things. But he changed 
his position. 


To understand this position a few words must be said about his table of types 
of discourse which resembles a table of categories of some sort. It is based on 
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the use of signs and the mode in which they are couched. The mode may be 
designative, appraisive, prescriptive, or formative and the use informative, 
valuative, incitive and systemic. There is an obvious correspondence between 
these types of mode and use. Thus scientific discourse is designative and informa- 
tive while for instance “‘fictive”’ discourse (fiction) is according to him designative 
and valuative. Poetic discourse is not designative but appraisive and also valu- 
ative, etc. He classifies in this way science, technology, religion, law, etc., in 
terms of the use and mode of signs. But this classification rests less on any semiotic 
principle than on the examination of the contents of these activities and their 
meaning. If he knows what science is, he does so not because he has studied the 
signs science uses but because he is familiar with the concepts of science and the 
meaning of scientific discourse. This methodological objection also holds for his 
definition of literature or poetry. 

Having thus evolved his table of types of discourse, Morris gains a new ap- 
proach to art. He says that “his present position is more general since the ap- 
proach to the arts in terms of the valuative use of signs does not require that the 
signs in art be iconic or in the appraisive mode of signifying. Iconic appraisive 
signs are nevertheless of great importance in the arts . . .” Thus he reverts partly 
to his old love of iconicity. Now it is obvious that the valuational function of art 
has nothing to do with its alleged or real iconic property. It points to the emo- 
tional aim of art without saying anything about its quality. And while “iconicity” 
or its degree might form some basis for the evaluation of the arts—as a measure 
of artistic excellence, its valuational function cannot provide such a criterion. 
In addition the principles of classification based on such properties as iconicity 
on one hand and valuational function on the other are inconsistent and un- 
commensurable. 

Morris came to this conclusion: ‘No sign is as such ‘esthetic’ and the attempt 
to isolate the fine arts by isolating a special class of esthetic signs seems now 
an error. The icon naturally has an important place in the fine arts because the 
valuative aim is more surely reached if an object can be presented for inspection 
which itself is prized and which iconically embodies the very characteristics of a 
goal-object concerning which the aim is to induce valuation. So that even 
fiction and poetry, in the images they induce, and in the appropriateness of their 
style (or ‘form’) to subject matter (‘content’), have to a noticeable degree iconic 
characteristics. But they are also evidence that the arts are not limited in their 
valuative aim to the use of icons.” 

This behavioristic formulation raises serious doubts. A “goal-object”’ within 
the terms of the semiotic theory of Morris would be for instance milk for a hungry 
mouse and a mouse for a cat. Supposing that among the sculptures of Michel- 
angelo there is a figure said to symbolize ‘‘Night” or ‘“Day.” Are night and day 
“goal-objects” within the terms of the Morris’ theory? This seems to make little 
sense.” Then it is said that the artistic object (in our case the sculptured figure) 
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is “itself prized.”” But why should it be prized? The term “prized” is introduced 
here surreptitiously, although the question of this appreciation and the reasons 
for it constitute the main problem of aesthetics. 

Another twist is the sudden introduction of such time-honored concepts as 
“form” and “contents,” which are obviously alien to semiotic considerations. 
If we study closer the concept of iconicity on one hand and the concept of 
“valuational discourse” on the other, we see that the “iconicity’’ in question 
roughly corresponds to “form” in art while “the valuational’”’ character has 
obviously something to do with its ‘“‘contents.”’ Morris cannot decide which is 
more important for the characterization of art, but feels that it is unsatisfactory 
to stress only one of these properties therefore he retains willy-nilly both of them. 

In his chapter about “‘fictive discourse’ Morris stresses accordingly the “‘valu- 
ational” aspect of art, because he could find scarcely any icons in novels. He says: 
“Fiction in its various forms may be taken as an instance of designative-evalu- 
ative discourse.”’ And certainly if we take into consideration such novels as War 
and Peace by Tolstoy, Madame Bovary by Flaubert, or even Werthers Leiden by 
Goethe, there seems to be some truth in the Morris definition but is it a sufficient 
characteristic of a “‘novel’’ as such? 

He is more doubtful about poetry, and says that “it may serve as an example 
of discourse which is primarily appraisive-valuative.’”’ But he adds: “‘It is perhaps 
doubtful that the aim of poetic discourse is primarily valuative.” ‘‘In poetry,” 
he says, “the object signified is turned, as it were, before our eyes, with symbolic 


fingers. Poetry at its best is a symbolic antenna of behavior at the immediate 
frontier of its valuational activity.” This statement is no model of lucidity and 
certainly a far cry from the ‘‘behavioristic” basis of his theory of signs. In a 
note Morris adds cautiously with his usual acumen: “The preceding pages on 
poetry only scratch the surface of the problem. It is even possible that poetry 
should not be regarded as a distinctive type of discourse but as a ‘style’ which 


various types of discourse may assume.”’ This would mean that poetic form is 
possible even in science or philosophy. This might have been true in antiquity. 

Abraham Kaplan, a follower and disciple of Charles Morris, tried to clarify 
the position of his school in an interesting article.*° Aiming obviously at I. A. 
Richards and C. K. Ogden, he rejects the ‘dualistic concept of discourse’ which 
distinguishes two sorts of meaning: “emotive” and “cognitive” by saying in 
accordance with Morris that those who maintain such a position do not differ- 
entiate between the “mode” in which a sign signifies and the ‘‘use”’ to which a 
sign is put. (See the table of types of discourse evolved by Morris.) Two heresies 
stem from this inability: literalism and emotivism in the critique of arts. The 
right position is different: “Reference,” the propositional sense of a statement, is 
to be distinguished from the propositional attitude. In science the propositional 
sense is paramount, not the attitude, while in the arts reference may be important, 
but only because of its contribution to expression (the ‘‘attitude’”’). Fiction is 
reference functioning as constituent of an expressive mode of signifying, while 
non-fiction is reference functioning as referential. (In Morris’ terms, as ‘‘designa- 

380 ‘‘Referential Meaning in the Arts,’”’ Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. XII, 
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tive.’”’) In plain English this means that while in science the main thing is the 
content of the assertion, in the arts it is the way in which it is made, its form. 

We might add here that Morris’ “modes” of the major types of discourse (desig- 
native, appraisive, prescriptive, and formative) repeat in semiotic phraseology 
what is called in grammar “indicative, conjunctive, and imperative,” while 
“formative” refers to the logical words (and, or, etc.) As for the “use,” it is the 
subjective complement to the mode. It is obviously “informative” if I “‘designate”’ 
or “indicate” something; it is “‘valuative’’ if I appraise something; it is “in- 
citive” if I utter imperatives or prescriptions and it is “systemic” if I use pri- 
marily a system of logical constructions in the discourse. This is what the table 
of types of discourse amounts to without its semiotic disguise. 

After a long analysis of the metaphor which follows the one evolved by I. A. 
Richards, Kaplan comes to the conclusion ‘‘that the role of referential meaning 
in the arts cannot adequately be described in the dualistic language of emotive 
and cognitive meanings.” As we saw, Kaplan replaces this dualism by another 
one: that of reference and expression, Kaplan warns that ‘‘the replacement of 
this language” of emotive and cognitive meanings ‘“‘by one of reference and ex- 
pression is not another such dualism, for these are not so much two types of 
meaning as two levels of abstraction in the analysis of a unitary meaning phe- 
nomenon. And, what is more to the point, cognition and emotion—in the plain 
sense of these words—may both be involved in both reference and expression. 
Science and art do not correspond to the faculties of a compartmentalized 
psychology”’ (p. 473). ’ 

These are bold assertions. A dispassionate observer would, it seems to me, 
state sine ira et studio that Kaplan’s ‘‘expression and reference” are exactly the 
same thing as emotion and cognition, only stated in other words. He would also 
be surprised to hear that emotion may be involved in reference. I would like to 
know what sort of emotion is involved in my naming of a table, ‘‘table.”’ 

Kaplan was rightly aware that the important fact of metaphor was not ade- 
quately analyzed by Langer or Morris. It is important for the understanding of 
poetry and perhaps of other arts. But both Kaplan and Richards seem not to be 
aware that the metaphor or rather its original form, the simile, were analyzed 
by ancient grammarians in the terms of primum, secundum, and tertium com- 
partionis, and that this analysis is much clearer than that of Richards even 
if we add Kaplan’s “subject”’ to Richards’ ‘“‘vehicle” and “‘tenor.’’ It was also 
analyzed by other writers aware of the achievements of classical scholars in this 
field. There was therefore little need for wrestling laboriously with this problem. 

Kaplan tries to integrate the metaphor within the scheme of semiotics to 
remedy an obvious deficiency. But in doing so he abandons the semiotic basis. 
He avers in his analysis that if one ¢ompares King Richard with a “lion” he does 
not compare him with the word “lion” or the object “lion” but with the idea of a 
lion that he happens to have. This is true, but an idea is not semiotic material. 

Mrs. Langer’s dichotomy, of discursive and presentational symbols, has un- 
fortunately a very thin epistemological basis. The arts do not fit her definition 
of discursive symbol; so, to fill in this lacuna, she invents the presentational 
symbol. Morris avoids this pitfall by putting the artistic signs into an all-embrac- 
ing scheme of linguistic or quasi-linguistic signs endowed with the property of 
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iconicity. But he is unable to follow through with his theory, just as Mrs. Langer 
was unable to uphold consistently her dichotomy as a basis of differentiation 
of artistic signs from other signs. But when Morris resorted to the classification 
of the major types of discourse he had to aver that the non-artistic types of 
discourse were also appraisive, evaluative, designative, and what not, and thus 
he did not establish any valid distinction between artistic and non-artistic 
discourse. The question of artistic value became thus an unsolved mystery 
within the terms of his system. And yet, we all know that art is easily identifiable 
or at any rate well differentiated from other forms of thought or from other 
“signs.” 

It might of course be possible to construe a definition of “‘sign’’ which would 
include the works of art, but this definition would be arbitrary. As a matter of 
fact, most of the paintings of the past do not fit the semiotic scheme. They seem 
unfortunately “more” than signs or even iconic signs. It is arbitrary to call a 
portrait or a landscape “sign”’ or even iconic sign. The chief aim of a sign seems to 
be the endeavor to obviate the necessity of creating a replica or a duplicate by 
a very simplified version of the “original.” 

Any theory that sees in a work of art a sign runs into considerable difficulty. 
If it is a sign, it must be a sign of something else. Of what? and where is then the 
locus of artistic value? in the sign or elsewhere? Where? Now the semiotician is 
driven to the extremity of saying that the sign denotes “‘itself.”” But this is a 
contradiction. 

The semantic theory of art could be regarded as the aesthetic counterpart of 
the philosophy of language that dominated to a great extent philosophical 
thinking in the first half of the twentieth century. But it is also the theoretical 
reflection of abstract art, of non-objective painting and sculpture, that emerged 
in the course of this century as the dominating form of plastic arts. So long as 
plastic arts “‘represented” or mirrored reality “realistically” there would have 
been little sense in thinking of these art products as signs. They were ‘“‘representa- 
tions.’”? When, however, a form of art came into its own that did not represent 
but paralleled reality in its own right, the question arose about the relationship 
of this art to reality. The semanticists found in accordance with their linguistic 
philosophy that the relationship was that of a sign to its referent. Abstract art- 
lack of reference in the terms of Mr. Kaplan’s theory—created in the field of 
plastic arts the condition that had existed heretofore in architecture. Its products 
did not represent but paralleled reality: the columns paralleled trees, the houses 
paralleled natural shelters, etc., and they did so with elements borrowed from 
nature and stylized or transformed. The conditon also existed for a long time in 
music, which paralleled the realm of natural sounds without representing it. 

In this sense the semantic theory of art is a time-bound phenomenon and a 
symptom of what happened in the world of art. But this does not detract from 
its merits as a serious attempt to place the arts soberly and scientifically within 
the boundaries of intellectual activities of man. Arthur Szathmary tried to refute 
the semantic theory of Dr. Langer in painting* by pointing out that she fails to 
distinguish between aesthetic and symbolic expression. He refers especially to 
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her unfortunate example of the “‘spiral’”’ which according to Mrs. Langer allegedly 
expresses vitality. Szathmary would agree that art structures may suggest—by 
way of conceptualization and association—such or similar ideas, but they do not 
express them symbolically as signs do. The art structures might suggest such ideas 
by their very shape or form but they do not mean them. This objection might 
be well taken—it certainly applies to the Langer example of spiral and vitality 
where she really relapses into symbolistic metaphysics—but it is doubtful whether 
this refutation does justice to the theory. Aesthetic expression does not neces- 
sarily exclude symbolic expression. There still remains the unresolved question 
whether art structures may mean something and how they embody such meaning. 
This broader problem is not cleared up by Prof. Szathmary’s refutation. 





THE ROLE OF THEORY IN AESTHETICS* 
MORRIS WEITZ 


Theory has been central in aesthetics and is still the preoccupation of the 
philosophy of art. Its main avowed concern remains the determination of the 
nature of art which can.be formulated into a definition of it. It construes defi- 
nition as the statement of the necessary and sufficient properties of what is being 
defined, where the statement purports to be a true or false claim about the 
essence of art, what characterizes and distinguishes it from everything else. 
Each of the great theories of art—Formalism, Voluntarism, Emotionalism, Intel- 
lectualism, Intuitionism, Organicism—converges on the attempt to state the 
defining properties of art. Each claims that it is the true theory because it has 
formulated correctly into a real definition the nature of art; and that the others 
are false because they have left out some necessary or sufficient property. Many 
theorists contend that their enterprise is no mere intellectual exercise but an 
absolute necessity for any understanding of art and our proper evaluation of it. 
Unless we know what art is, they say, what are its necessary and sufficient prop- 
erties, we cannot begin to respond to it adequately or to say why one work is 
good or better than another. Aesthetic theory, thus, is important not only in 
itself but for the foundations of both appreciation and criticism. Philosophers, 
critics, and even artists who have written on art, agree that what is primary in 
aesthetics is a theory about the nature of art. 

Is aesthetic theory, in the sense of a true definition or set of necessary and 
sufficient properties of art, possible? If nothing else does, the history of aesthetics 
itself should give one enormous pause here. For, in spite of the many theories, 
we seem no nearer our goal today than we were in Plato’s time. Each age, each 
art-movement, each philosophy of art, tries over and over again to establish the 
stated ideal only to be succeeded by a new or revised theory, rooted, at least in 
part, in the repudiation of preceding ones. Even today, almost everyone inter- 
ested in aesthetic matters is still deeply wedded to the hope that the correct 
theory of art is forthcoming. We need only examine the numerous new books on 
art in which new definitions are proffered; or, in our own country especially, the 
basic textbooks and anthologies to recognize how strong the priority of a theory 
of art is. 

In this essay I want to plead for the rejection of this problem. I want to show 
that theory— in the requisite classical sense—is never forthcoming in aesthetics, 
and that we would do much better as philosophers to supplant the question, 
‘‘What is the nature of art?,’”’ by other questions, the answers to which will 
provide us with all the understanding of the arts there can be. I want to show that 
the inadequacies of the theories are not primarily occasioned by any legitimate 
difficulty such e.g., as the vast complexity of art, which might be corrected by 
further probing and research. Their basic inadequacies reside instead in a funda- 
mental misconception of art. Aesthetic theory—all of it—is wrong in principle 
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in thinking that a correct theory is possible because it radically misconstrues the 
logic of the concept of art. Its main contention that “art” is amenable to real or 
any kind of true definition is false. Its attempt to discover the necessary and 
sufficient properties of art is logically misbegotten for the very simple reason 
that such a set and, consequently, such a formula about it, is never forthcoming. 
Art, as the logic of the concept shows, has no set of necessary and sufficient 
properties, hence a theory of it is logically impossible and not merely factually 
difficult. Aesthetic theory tries to define what cannot be defined in its requisite 
sense. But in recommending the repudiation of aesthetic theory I shall not argue 
from this, as too many others have done, that its logical confusions render it 
meaningless or worthless. On the contrary, I wish to reassess its role and its 
contribution primarily in order to show that it is of the greatest importance to our 
understanding of the arts. 


Let us now survey briefly some of the more famous extant aesthetic theories 
in order to see if they do incorporate correct and adequate statements about the 
nature of art. In each of these there is the assumption that it is the true enu- 
meration of the defining properties of art, with the implication that previous 
theories have stressed wrong definitions. Thus, to begin with, consider a famous 
version of Formalist theory, that propounded by Bell and Fry. It is true that 
they speak mostly of painting in their writings but both assert that what they 
find in that art can be generalized for what is “‘art’’ in the others as well. The 
essence of painting, they maintain, are the plastic elements in relation. Its 
defining property is significant form, i.e., certain combinations of lines, colors, 
shapes, volumes—everything on the canvas except the representational ele- 
ments—which evoke a unique response to such combinations. Painting is defin- 
able as plastic organization. The nature of art, what it really is, so their theory 
goes, is a unique combination of certain elements (the specifiable plastic ones) 
in their relations. Anything which is art is an instance of significant form; and 
anything which is not art has no such form. 

To this the Emotionalist replies that the truly essential property of art has 
been left out. Tolstoy, Ducasse, or any of the advocates of this theory, find that 
the requisite defining property is not significant form but rather the expression 
of emotion in some sensuous public medium. Without projection of emotion into 
some piece of stone or words or sounds, etc., there can be no art. Art is really 
such embodiment. It is this that uniquely characterizes art, and any true, real 
definition of it, contained in some adequate theory of art, must so state it. 

The Intuitionist disclaims both emotion and form as defining properties. In 
Croce’s version, for example, art is identified not with some physical, public 
object but with a specific creative, cognitive and spiritual act. Art is really a 
first stage of knowledge in which certain human beings (artists) bring their 
images and intuitions into lyrical clarification or expression. As such, it is an 
awareness, non-conceptual in character, of the unique individuality of things; 
and since it exists below the level of conceptualization or action, it is without 
scientific or moral content. Croce singles out as the defining essence of art this 
first stage of spiritual life and advances its identification with art as a philo- 
sophically true theory or definition. 
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The Organicist says to all of this that art is really a class of organic wholes 
consisting of distinguishable, albeit inseparable, elements in their causally effi- 
cacious relations which are presented in some sensuous medium. In A. C. 
Bradley, in piece-meal versions of it in literary criticism, or in my own general- 
ized adaptation of it in my Philosophy of the Arts, what is claimed is that any- 
thing which is a work of art is in its nature a unique complex of interrelated 
parts—in painting, for example, lines, colors, volumes, subjects, etc., all inter- 
acting upon one another on a paint surface of some sort. Certainly, at one time 
at least it seemed to me that this organic theory constituted the one true and 
real definition of art. 

My final example is the most interesting of all, logically speaking. This is the 
Voluntarist theory of Parker. In his writings on art, Parker persistently calls into 
question the traditional simple-minded definitions of aesthetics. ‘“The assumption 
underlying every philosophy of art is the existence of some common nature pres- 
ent in all the arts.’ ‘‘All the so popular brief definitions of art—‘significant form,’ 
‘expression,’ ‘intuition,’ ‘objectified pleasure’—are fallacious, either because, 
while true of art, they are also true of much that is not art, and hence fail to dif- 
ferentiate art from other things; or else because they neglect some essential aspect 
of art.” But instead of inveighing against the attempt at definition of art itself, 
Parker insists that what is needed is a complex definition rather than a simple 
one. “The definition of art must therefore be in terms of a complex of charac- 
teristics. Failure to recognize this has been the fault of all the well-known defini- 
tions.’”’* His own version of Voluntarism is the theory that art is essentially three 
things: embodiment of wishes and desires imaginatively satisfied, language, which 
characterizes the public medium of art, and harmony, which unifies the language 
with the layers of imaginative projections. Thus, for Parker, it is a true definition 
to say of art that it is “‘. . . the provision of satisfaction through the imagination, 
social significance, and harmony. I am claiming that nothing except works of art 
possesses all three of these marks.’ 

Now, all of these sample theories are inadequate in many different ways. Each 
purports to be a complete statement about the defining features of all works of art 
and yet each of them leaves out something which the others take to be central. 
Some are circular, e.g., the Bell-Fry theory of art as significant form which is de- 
fined in part in terms of our response to significant form. Some of them, in their 
search for necessary and sufficient properties, emphasize too few properties, like 
(again) the Bell-Fry definition which leaves out subject-representation in paint- 
ing, or the Croce theory which omits inclusion of the very important feature of the 
public, physical character, say, of architecture. Others are too general and cover 
objects that are not art as well as works of art. Organicism is surely such a view 
since it can be applied to any causal unity in the natural world as well as to art.® 


1D. Parker, ‘“‘The Nature of Art,’’ reprinted in E. Vivas and M. Krieger, The Problems of 
Aesthetics, (N. Y., 1953), p. 90. 

2 Ibid., pp. 93-94. 

3 Tbid., p. 94. 

4 Tbid., p. 104. 

5 See. M. Macdonald’s review of my Philosophy of the Arts, Mind, Oct., 1951, pp. 561-564, 
for a brilliant discussion of this objection to the Organic theory. 
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Still others rest on dubious principles, e.g., Parker’s claim that art embodies imag- 
inative satisfactions, rather than real ones; or Croce’s assertion that there is non- 
conceptual knowledge. Consequently, even if art has one set of necessary and 
sufficient properties, none of the theories we have noted or, for that matter, 
no aesthetic theory yet proposed, has enumerated that set to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

Then there is a different sort of difficulty. As real definitions, these theories are 
supposed to be factual reports on art. If they are, may we not ask, Are they em- 
pirical and open to verification or falsification? For example, what would confirm 
or disconfirm the theory that art is significant form or embodiment of emotion 
or creative synthesis of images? There does not even seem to be a hint of the kind 
of evidence which might be forthcoming to test these theories; and indeed one 
wonders if they are perhaps honorific definitions of ‘art,’’ that is, proposed re- 
definitions in terms of some chosen conditions for applying the concept of art, and 
not true or false reports on the essential properties of art at all. 

But all these criticisms of traditional aesthetic theories—that they are circular, 
incomplete, untestable, pseudo-factual, disguised proposals to change the mean- 
ing of concepts—have been made before. My intention is to go beyond these to 
make a much more fundamental criticism, namely, that aesthetic theory is a logi- 
cally vain attempt to define what cannot be defined, to state the necessary and 
sufficient properties of that which has no necessary and sufficient properties, to 
conceive the concept of art as closed when its very use reveals and demands its 
openness. 


The problem with which we must begin is not “‘What is art?,” but ‘““‘What sort 
of concept is ‘art’?’’ Indeed, the root problem of philosophy itself is to explain 
the relation between the employment -of certain kinds of concepts and the con- 
ditions under which they can be correctly applied. If I may paraphrase Witt- 
genstein, we must not ask, What is the nature of any philosophical x?, or even, 
according to the semanticist, What does ‘‘x”” mean?, a transformation that leads 
to the disastrous interpretation of “art” as a name for some specifiable class of 
objects; but rather, What is the use or employment of ‘x’? What does ‘“‘x” do 
in the language? This, I take it, is the initial question, the begin-all if not the end- 
all of any philosophical problem and solution. Thus, in aesthetics, our first 
problem is the elucidation of the actual employment of the concept of art, to 
give a logical description of the actual functioning of the concept, including a 
description of the conditions under which we correctly use it or its correlates. 

My model in this type of logical description or philosophy derives from Witt- 
genstein. It is also he who, in his refutation of philosophical theorizing in the 
sense of constructing definitions of philosophical entities, has furnished con- 
temporary aesthetics with a starting point for any future progress. In his new 
work, Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstein raises as an illustrative ques- 
tion, What is a game? The traditional philosophical, theoretical answer would be 
in terms of some exhaustive set of properties common to all games. To this Witt- 


*L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, (Oxford, 1953), tr. by E. Anscombe; see 
esp. Part I, Sections 65-75. All quotations are from these sections. 
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genstein says, let us consider what we call ‘“‘games’’: “I mean board-games, card- 
games, ball-games, Olympic games, and so on. What is common to them all?- 
Don’t say: ‘there must be something common, or they would not be called 
“‘games’’’ but look and see whether there is anything common to all.—For if you 
look at them you will not see something that is common to all, but similarities, 
relationships, and a whole series of them at that...” 

Card games are like board games in some respects but not in others. Not all 
games are amusing, nor is there always winning or losing or competition. Some 
games resemble others in some respects—that is all. What we find are no neces- 
sary and sufficient properties, only “‘a complicated network of similarities over- 
lapping and crisscrossing,”’ such that we can say of games that they form a family 
with family resemblances and no common trait. If one asks what a game is, we 
pick out sample games, describe these, and add, ‘This and similar things are 
called ‘games’.” This is all we need to say and indeed all any of us knows about 
games. Knowing what a game is is not knowing some real definition or theory but 
being able to recognize and explain games and to decide which among imaginary 
and new examples would or would not be called ‘‘games.” 

The problem of the nature of art is like that of the nature of games, at least in 
these respects: If we actually look and see what it is that we call “art,” we will 
also find no common properties—only strands of similarities. Knowing what art 
is is not apprehending some manifest or latent essence but being able to recog- 
nize, describe, and explain those things we call “‘art’’ in virtue of these similarities. 

But the basic resemblance between these concepts is their open texture. In 
elucidating them, certain (paradigm) cases can be given, about which there can 
be no question as to their being correctly described as ‘“‘art” or “game,”’ but no 
exhaustive set of cases can be given. I can list some cases and some conditions 
under which I can apply correctly the concept of art but I cannot list all of them, 
for the all-important reason that unforeseeable or novel conditions are always 
forthcoming or envisageable. 

A concept is open if its conditions of application are emendable and corrigible; 
i.e., if a situation or case can be imagined or secured which would call forsome sort 
of decision on our part to extend the use of the concept to cover this, or to close 
the concept and invent a new one to deal with the new case and its new property. 
If necessary and sufficient conditions for the application of a concept can be 
stated, the concept is a closed one. But this can happen only in logic or mathe- 
matics where concepts are constructed and completely defined. It cannot occur 
with empirically-descriptive and normative concepts unless we arbitrarily close 
them by stipulating the ranges of their uses. 

I can illustrate this open character of “art’’ best by examples drawn from its 
sub-concepts. Consider questions like ‘Is Dos Passos’ U. S. A. a novel?,” “Is 
V. Woolf’s To the Lighthouse a novel?,” “Is Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake a novel?” 
On the traditional view, these are construed as factual problems to be answered 
yes or no in accordance with the presence or absence of defining properties. But 
certainly this is not how any of these questions is answered. Once it arises, as it 
has many times in the development of the novel from Richardson to Joyce (e.g., 
“Ts Gide’s The School for Wives a novel or a diary?’’), what is at stake is no factual 
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analysis concerning necessary and sufficient properties but a decision as to 
whether the work under examination is similar in certain respects to other works, 
already called ‘‘novels,’’ and consequently warrants the extension of the concept 
to cover the new case. The new work is narrative, fictional, contains character 
delineation and dialogue but (say) it has no regular time-sequence in the plot or 
is interspersed with actual newspaper reports. It is like recognized novels, A, 
B, C..., in some respects but not like them in others. But then neither were B 
and C like A in some respects when it was decided to extend the concept applied 
to A to B and C. Because work N -++ 1 (the brand new work) is like A, B,C... N 
in certain respects—has strands of similarity to them—the concept is extended 
and a new phase of the novel engendered. “‘Is N 1 a novel?,” then, is no factual, 
but rather a decision problem, where the verdict turns on whether or not we en- 
large our set of conditions for applying the concept. 

What is true of the novel is, I think, true of every sub-concept of art: “‘tragedy,”’ 
“comedy,” “painting,” “opera,” etc., of ‘‘art” itself. No “Is X a novel, painting, 
opera, work of art, etc.?’’ question allows of a definitive answer in the sense of a 
factual yes or no report. ‘Is this collage a painting or not?’’ does not rest on any 
set of necessary and sufficient properties of painting but on whether we decide— 
as we did!—to extend “painting” to cover this case. 

“Art,” itself, is an open concept. New conditions (cases) have constantly arisen 
and will undoubtedly constantly arise; new art forms, new movements will emerge, 
which will demand decisions on the part of those interested, usually professional 
critics, as to whether the concept should be extended or not. Aestheticians may 
lay down similarity conditions but never necessary and sufficient ones for the 
correct application of the concept. With “‘art’’ its conditions of application can 
never be exhaustively enumerated since new cases can always be envisaged or 
created by artists, or even nature, which would call for a decision on someone’s 
part to extend or to close the old or to invent a new concept. (E.g., “It’s not a 
sculpture, it’s a mobile.’’) 

What I am arguing, then, is that the very expansive, adventurous character 
of art, its ever-present changes and novel creations, makes it logically impossible 
to ensure any set of defining properties. We can, of course, choose to close the 
concept. But to do this with “‘art”’ or “‘tragedy”’ or ‘‘portraiture,”’ etc., is ludicrous 
since it forecloses on the very conditions of creativity in the arts. 

Of course there are legitimate and serviceable closed concepts in art. But these 
are always those whose boundaries of conditions have been drawn for a special 
purpose. Consider the difference, for example, between “tragedy” and ‘“‘(extant) 
Greek tragedy.” The first is open and must remain so to allow for the possibility 
of new conditions, e.g., a play in which the hero is not noble or fallen or in which 
there is no hero but other elements that are like those of plays we already call 
“tragedy.’”’ The second is closed. The plays it can be applied to, the conditions 
under which it can be correctly used are all in, once the boundary, “Greek,” is 
drawn. Here the critic can work out a theory or real definition in which he lists 
the common properties at least of the extant Greek tragedies. Aristotle’s defini- 
tion, false as it is as a theory of all the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 
ides, since it does not cover some of them,’ properly called “‘tragedies,’”’ can be 

7See H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy, (London, 1939), on this point. 
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interpreted as a real (albeit incorrect) definition of this closed concept; although 


it can also be, as it unfortunately has been, conceived as a purported real defini- 


tion of “tragedy,” in which case it suffers from the logical mistake of trying to 
define what cannot be defined—of trying to squeeze what is an open concept into 
an honorific formula for a closed concept. 

What is supremely important, if the critic is not to become muddled, is to get 
absolutely clear about the way in which he conceives his concepts; otherwise he 
goes from the problem of trying to define ‘‘tragedy,” etc., to an arbitrary closing 
of the concept in terms of certain preferred conditions or characteristics which he 
sums up in some linguistic recommendation that he mistakenly thinks is a real 
definition of the open concept. Thus, many critics and aestheticians ask, ‘‘What 
is tragedy?,”’ choose a class of samples for which they may give a true account of 
its common properties, and then go on to construe this account of the chosen 
closed class as a true definition or theory of the whole open class of tragedy. This, 
I think, is the logical mechanism of most of the so-called theories of the sub- 
concepts of art: “tragedy,” “comedy,” “novel,” etc. In effect, this whole pro- 
cedure, subtly deceptive as it is, amounts to a transformation of correct criteria 
for recognizing members of certain legitimately closed classes of works of art into 
recommended criteria for evaluating any putative member of the class. 


The primary task of aesthetics is not to seek a theory but to elucidate the con- 
cept of art. Specifically, it is to describe the conditions under which we employ the 
concept correctly. Definition, reconstruction, patterns of analysis are out of place 
here since they distort and add nothing to our understanding of art. What, then, 
is the logic of ‘““X is a work of art’’? 

As we actually use the concept, “Art” is both descriptive (like “‘chair’’) and 
evaluative (like ‘“‘good’’); i.e., we sometimes say, “This is a work of art,” to 
describe something and we sometimes say it to evaluate something. Neither use 
surprises anyone. 

What, first, is the logic of “X is a work of art,” when it is a descriptive ut- 
terance? What are the conditions under which we would be making such an ut- 
terance correctly? There are no necessary and sufficient conditions but there are 
the strands of similarity conditions, i.e., bundles of properties, none of which 
need be present but most of which are, when we describe things as works of art. 
I shall call these the “criteria of recognition’’ of works of art. All of these have 
served as the defining criteria of the individual traditional theories of art; so we 
are already familiar with them. Thus, mostly, when we describe something as 
a work of art, we do so under the conditions of there being present some sort of 
artifact, made by human skill, ingenuity, and imagination, which embodies in 
its sensuous, public medium—stone, wood, sounds, words, etc.—certain dis- 
tinguishable elements and relations. Special theorists would add conditions like 
satisfaction of wishes, objectification or expression of emotion, some act of 
empathy, and so on; but these latter conditions seem to be quite adventitious, 
present to some but not to other spectators when things are described as works 
of art. ‘““X is a work of art and contains no emotion, expression, act of empathy, 
satisfaction, etc.,”’ is perfectly good sense and may frequently be true. ‘‘X is a 
work of art and... was made by no one,” or... “exists only in the mind and 
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not in any publicly observable thing,” or... ‘“‘was made by accident when he 
spilled the paint on the canvas,” in each case of which a normal condition is 
denied, are also sensible and capable of being true in certain circumstances. 
None of the criteria of recognition is a defining one, either necessary or sufficient, 
because we can sometimes assert of something that it is a work of art and go on 
to deny any one of these conditions, even the one which has traditionally been 
taken to be basic, namely, that of being an artifact: Consider, ‘This piece of 
driftwood is a lovely piece of sculpture.” Thus, to say of anything that it is « 
work of art is to commit oneself to the presence of some of these conditions. 
One would scarcely describe X as a work of art if X were not an artifact, or a 
collection of elements sensuously presented in a medium, or a product of human 
skill, and so on. If none of the conditions were present, if there were no criteria 
present for recognizing something as a work of art, we would not describe it as 
one. But, even so, no one of these or any collection of them is either necessary or 
sufficient. 

The elucidation of the descriptive use of “Art” creates little difficulty. But 
the elucidation of the evaluative use does. For many, especially theorists, ‘““This 
is a work of art” does more than describe; it also praises. Its conditions of utter- 
ance, therefore, include certain preferred properties or characteristics of art. I 
shall call these “‘criteria of evaluation.” Consider a typical example of this evalu- 
ative use, the view according to which to say of something that it is a work of 
art is to imply that it is a successful harmonization of elements. Many of the 
honorific definitions of art and its sub-concepts are of this form. What is at stake 
here is that “Art” is construed as an evaluative term which is either identified 
with its criterion or justified in terms of it. ‘‘Art’’ is defined in terms of its evalu- 
ative property, e.g., successful harmonization. On such a view, to say “X is a 
work of art” is (1) to say something which is taken to mean “‘X is a successful 
harmonization” (e.g., “Art zs significant form’’) or (2) to say something praise- 
worthy on the basis of its successful harmonization. Theorists are never clear 
whether it is (1) or (2) which is being put forward. Most of them, concerned as 
they are with this evaluative use, formulate (2), i.e., that feature of art that 
makes it art in the praise-sense, and then go on to state (1), i-e., the definition of 
‘“‘Art”’ in terms of its art-making feature. And this is clearly to confuse the con- 
ditions under which we say something evaluatively with the meaning of what 
we say. “This is a work of art,” said evaluatively, cannot mean “This is a success- 
ful harmonization of elements’”—except by stipulation—but at most is said in 
virtue of the art-making property, which is taken as a (the) criterion of “Art,” 
when “Art” is employed to assess. ‘This is a work of art,” used evaluatively, 
serves to praise and not to affirm the reason why it is said. 

The evaluative use of “Art,” although distinct from the conditions of its use, 
relates in a very intimate way to these conditions. For, in every instance of 
“This is a work of art” (used to praise), what happens is that the criterion of 
evaluation (e.g., successful harmonization) for the employment of the concept of 
art is converted into a criterion of recognition. This is why, on its evaluative use, 
“This is a work of art’”’ implies ‘“This has P,” where “‘P” is some chosen art- 
making property. Thus, if one chooses to employ ‘“‘Art”’ evaluatively, as many do, 
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so that ‘“This is a work of art and not (aesthetically) good’’ makes no sense, he 
uses ‘‘Art”’ in such a way that he refuses to call anything a work of art unless it 
embodies his criterion of excellence. 

There is nothing wrong with the evaluative use; in fact, there is good reason 
for using ‘Art’ to praise. But what cannot be maintained is that theories of the 
evaluative use of “Art” are true and real definitions of the necessary and suffi- 
cient properties of art. Instead they are honorific definitions, pure and simple, in 
which “Art” has been redefined in terms of chosen criteria. 

But what makes them—these honorific definitions—so supremely valuable is 
not their disguised linguistic recommendations; rather it is the debates over the 
reasons for changing the criteria of the concept of art which are built into the 
definitions. In each of the great theories of art, whether correctly understood as 
honorific definitions or incorrectly accepted as real definitions, what is of the 
utmost importance are the reasons profferred in the argument for the respective 
theory, that is, the reasons given for the chosen or preferred criterion of excellence 
and evaluation. It is this perennial debate over these criteria of evaluation which 
makes the history of aesthetic theory the important study it is. The value of 
ach of the theories resides in its attempt to state and to justify certain criteria 
which are either neglected or distorted by previous theories. Look at the Bell-Fry 
theory again. Of course, ‘“‘Art is significant form” cannot be accepted as a true, 
real definition of art; and most certainly it actually functions in their aesthetics 
as a redefinition of art in terms of the chosen condition of significant form. But 
what gives it its aesthetic importance is what lies behind the formula: In an age 
in which literary and representational elements have become paramount in 
painting, return to the plastic ones since these are indigenous to painting. Thus, 
the role of the theory is not to define anything but to use the definitional form, 
almost epigrammatically, to pin-point a crucial recommendation to turn our 
attention once again to the plastic elements in painting. 

Once we, as philosophers, understand this distinction between the formula 
and what lies behind it, it behooves us to deal generously with the traditional 
theories of art; because incorporated in every one of them is a debate over and 
argument for emphasizing or centering upon some particular feature of art 
which has been neglected or perverted. If we take the aesthetic theories literally, 
as we have seen, they all fail; but if we reconstrue them, in terms of their func- 
tion and point, as serious and argued-for recommendations to concentrate on 
certain criteria of excellence in art, we shall see that aesthetic theory is far from 
worthless. Indeed, it becomes as central as anything in aesthetics, in our under- 
standing of art, for it teaches us what to look for and how to look at it in art. 
What is central and must be articulated in all the theories are their debates over 
the reasons for excellence in art—debates over emotional depth, profound truths, 
natural beauty, exactitude, freshness of treatment, and so on, as criteria of 
evaluation—the whole of which converges on the perennial problem of what 
makes a work of art good. To understand the role of aesthetic theory is not to 
conceive it as definition, logically doomed to failure, but to read it as summaries 
of seriously made recommendations to attend in certain ways to certain features 
of art. 





THE PHYSICAL THING IN AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE* 
MATTHEW LIPMAN 


When one contemplates a painting, it is indeed a marvel that, from one’s 
relationship to this flat rectangle of color, this painting, this thing, there should 
emerge so wondrous an experience as this picture, this work of art. To examine 
the conditions for such an occurrence, it is necessary to probe into its unseen 
springs, the world of the primitive, the world of the child, the mysterious, 
magical world where things, possessed of mighty powers, can bewitch us if we so 
much as think of them, or look at them, or touch them, however gently, with 
our hands. For the aesthetic response is a complex organization of a large number 
of what are usually called ‘‘more primitive’’ responses, and just what weighting is 
given to each of these latter reactions evidently varies greatly from time to time 
and from person to person. The art object can be seen as a plaything or toy, 
as a magic fetish, as an article of religious devotion, but if it is seen merely as 
any of these things, it is no longer being viewed aesthetically. It is only when the 
religious, magic, and other connotations of the object sufficiently recede (though 
still, perhaps, relied upon), that its specifically aesthetic sensé may come to the 
fore. Nevertheless, the analysis of the aesthetic experience must be an analysis 
of each of these “more primitive’ responses insofar as each contributes to and 
helps construct the experiential whole. 

In artistic creation, the thing has a role of great importance to play. Since it is 
usually not novel, but is that with which the artist has had some acquaintance in 
the past, he has already formed certain impressions of it, expectations of what 
can be done with it. This past experience that is carried over into the immediate 
situation is steeped in much that is mysteriously unremembered, so that the 
thing may retain, as I have just said, some of the inutterable magic power with 
which it was imbued at infancy. Furthermore, in the very process of attention, 
the thing is found to be endowed with a nature so kindred to that of the organism 
itself as to charge the relationship with a powerful undercurrent of emotion, a 
bond of profound sympathy. Even before the creative act then, the thing has 
emerged as a residuum of prior knowledge upon which a quantum of feeling has 
already been brought to bear. There is thus a ‘“‘temporal background”? which 
antedates every specific creative situation, a background which is both intellec- 
tual and existential, and which contributes to the overall setting of the process.! 


* One of the Matchette Foundation prize essays for 1955 (Editor). 

1 This background is not explained merely by calling it ‘‘temporal.’’ We must gee that it 
constitutes, to use Goethe’s phrase, a “‘living heuristic.’’ It has been the great achievement 
of the neo-Kantians, such as Cassirer, to demonstrate the conceptual ‘schematisms which 
are brought to bear upon living experience. They have stressed the intellectual aspect of 
ordering perceptions by showing that concepts are ideal categories to which things are 
expected roughly to conform. It seems to me that the contribution of Cantril aud Dewey, of 
Sartre and Bachelard, has been their emphasis upon the affective side of these schematisms. 
Thev have shown that there is an affective heuristic as well as a conceptual one. In the case 
of the thing, for example, we not only excise the thing from its surroundings, in the act of 
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With the formulation of the artistic problem, all the materials of the situation 
become altered: they become means. Until this point a tube of paint, for example, 
is simply a thing. It has emerged sufficiently from the background of events so 
that it can be referred to by name—‘Veridian green,” or ‘‘Mars violet,” or 
“Venetian red”—but it is not yet a medium. To become one, it must be treated 
artfully, artistically. Since not everyone can treat a thing in t'.is fashion, most 
things do not become media; the cooperation of the medium is the achievement 
of the artist. If the person who is not an experienced artist attempts to create 
an art-product out of things (such as paints, words, thoughts, or his own body), 
he will usually find them intransigent and intractable. The term “medium,” 
therefore, does not convey, as “thing” does, the prior nature—the sullen, ob- 
stinate, refractory nature of this material. 

The response to the thing is a factor in appreciation as well as in creation. 
Since the art object is part of the human being’s environment, and since it is 
itself a set of physical conditions, it is legitimate to suppose that the more general 
characteristics of the organism-thing relationship will also appear in the aesthetic 
experience. The art object is not merely a physical thing, but there are good 
reasons for supposing that our most hidden or implicit responses to the thing are 
incorporated in our express response to the object. The higher levels of behavior 
are of course not reduced to a lower level, merely because certain forms of ac- 
tivity can be better explained by resorting to ‘“‘more primitive”’ 
all too easy to dismiss analysis of necessary conditions (the economic, the sexual, 
the mythic) simply because none of them is, in itself, sufficient to account for the 
phenomenon in question. 

The sense of the term “thing” to be employed will be in accordance with the 
usage generally favored by G. H. Mead. Things are thus considered to be sets 
of physical conditions which have not yet been converted into instruments, 
means, or media. Dewey, in contrast, prefers the broad, idiomatic sense of the 
word, because of its very looseness and generality, so that for him it means 
“events, situations, persons, groups, causes, movements, occupations, pursuits 
of all kinds.””? The two usages are not mutually exclusive. Things are still matters 
“one is concerned with in action, speech, or thought,’ but they are here con- 
trasted with objects in that the latter are the determinate outcomes of processes 
of inquiry or creation. 

A physical thing, as Mead has also defined it, is that which may be indicated 
to others or to oneself, but which does not respond to such gestures of indication. 
When Mead says that we are able to “assume the attitude” of a physical thing, 
he means that we can anticipate the way it will behave when we experiment with 
it. The thing itself can take no attitude but that which might animistically be 
called its own. Before the social, communicative act occurs in which, as Mead 


responses. It is 


perceiving, through our prior assumption which conceives it as isolated; we also endow i- 
imaginatively with all sorts of other properties. As Cassirer insists we perceive conceptut 
ally, Bachelard insists we perceive imaginatively, and Dewey and Cantril that we perceive 
socially. 

2 Dewey, ‘“‘The Field of Value,’’ in Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, ed. by Ray Lepley, (New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1949). 

3 Idem. 
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puts it, the individual becomes an object to himself, there is undoubtedly a 
world of things, but just what sort of world it is we must now make an effort to 
understand.‘ 

Prior to the emergence of consciousness, prior to the elaborate mechanisms of 
social integration,.the organism exists merely as a brute physical thing. But in 
this dim, primordial world, lumps of bone and flesh have no preferential status. 
They are solid, tangible surds, shaped and wrought and driven by the same force 
which molds and surges through all their surroundings. Here are to be found 
things of all kinds, things porous, opalescent, granular, luminous, fleshy, things 
slimy, brittle, impenetrable. There is no communication here, no intelligibility, 
only a terrifying unknowableness. In such a world, it has been said, there can 
be no communion, only tentative and erratic movements, which seek to pierce 
the oppressive darkness, as insects feel, with painfully sensitive antennae, along 
a cold, moist wall.® 

There are times when we strain for another glimpse of that near-forgotten 
world, when we find the values we had held ephemeral, and so struggle desperately 
to establish anew our relations with the universe. As Virginia Woolf has said, it 
is Just like the way one awakes from a nightmare, and turns on the light, and 
“lies worshipping the chest of drawers, worshipping solidity, worshipping the 
impersonal world which is a proof of some existence other than ours.” In one of 


* See G. H. Mead, ‘‘The Physical Thing,’’ Philosophy of the Present (U. of Chicago Press, 
1932), p. 124. Undoubtedly, Mead’s development of a behavioral theory of the thing was 
greatly indebted to the brilliant work of Maine de Biran, done over a century before. Both 
of them can be found attempting to explain how we become aware of the insides and outsides 
of things. (See Maine de Biran, The Influence of Habit on the Faculty of Thinking, (Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Co., 1929].) Mead showed specifically that the boundedness of the 
thing, its resistance or innerness, the uses to which it could be put, all these are static 
characteristics of the thing which await the actual carrying out of the responses they in 
volve. They must be serially organized if the desired consummation is to be efficiently 
brought about. There is thus a contest among responses over priority of action, and this 
competition is resolved by an integrative process in which the terminal attitudes of the act 
control the approach to the thing. Although the ‘prepotent’ responses inhibit all the rest, 
the responses that are not carried out are important in that they constitute what is known 
as the thing upon which or with which the action takes place. They fix the conditions of 
the actual response, so that what is done is always seen as defined by a background of what 
could be done but is not. (This recurrent theme in Mead’s philosophy, in which an activity is 
always distinguished from its setting, is identical with the figure-ground relationship of 
Gestalt psychology.) Thus it would seem that the responses held back in the organizing of 
the act of consummatory perception also provide the thing with a charge of emotional 
values. The impulses which are inhibited in order to bring the process to fruition generate 
the emotion whose values are then localized in the desired object. This resistance to being 
taken and had, this inwardness, closed, yet open to us, is capable of enhancing to an ex 
quisite degree the value of that which is so strenuously sought for. For example, a dramatic 
presentation may arouse our impulse to destroy the villain, yet simultaneously it excites our 
interest in beholding the play without interference. The latter response is usually more 
powerful and wins out, but it gains its significance only in contrast with the responses that 
have been inhibited. Each perception of the play is therefore an entire collapsed act, which 
we might have taken but which, for aesthetic reasons, we suppress. 

5 Marjorie Brace, ‘‘Worshipping Solid Objects: The Pagan World of Virginia Woolf,’’ 
Accent Anthology, (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1946). 
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her more remarkable stories, she tells of a man for whom this experience was 
singularly profound: 


One day at the beach he had discovered a lump of green glass so mysteriously significant 
that he began to search everywhere for similar things for his mantel. Soon he found, in an 
obscure recess, an extraordinary fragment of china. ‘‘Set opposite the lump of glass it looked 
a creature from another world—freakish and fantastic as a harlequin. The contrast between 
the china so vivid and alert, and the glass so mute and contemplative, fascinated him.”’ 
He now neglected everything in order to hunt among rubbish heaps and demolished houses, 
at last discovering with elation ‘‘a most remarkable piece of iron, massy and globular, but 
so cold and heavy, so black and metallic, that it was evidently alien to the earth, and had its 
origin in one of the dead stars or was itself the cinder of a moon. And yet it stood upon the 
same ledge with the lump of glass and the star-shaped china.’’® 


Now how could it have come about that man should take so keen, one may 
even say so obsessive an interest in the dumb, inhuman things which surround 
him on every side? It is as though we were pagans, and they talismans. One 
could understand our having a predatory regard for things, exploiting them for 
our own ends. But why should we have interrupted these processes of sheer 
utility to notice in each thing a quality of its own, and rightfully so, not bestowed 
gratuitously upon it? Even the utility of a thing, being one of its properties, can 
be enjoyed. Think of how one can be stopped by perceiving a mere shape or a 
mere sound, stopped and held by it, not because it presages some pleasant 
eventuation not yet in sight, but because it’ is so fully and completely satisfying 


in itself, because of its own gracefulness of contour, or majesty of proportion, 


its timbre or its uncanny iridescence. Such happenings are the matrix of the 
attitude which men take towards the products of their own arts. With the 
addition of the element of human intelligence, the thing acquires new significance, 
and we are impelled to seek the sources of the meaning which we are certain 
it contains. Thus, in the attention focused on the products of the various arts, in 
the devotion accorded these unthinking yet meaningful objects, man achieves a 
mystical sense of communion not only with their human manufacturers, but 
with them, and with all the things of creation. 

It is within a context marked by overt preoccupation with things that social 
organization takes place. In the rudimentary forms of society, physical things 
are treated as selves. We are all able to detect in ourselves social responses to 
things which assist or hinder us, and in this early stage of development such 
personalized responses are dominant. The world of the child and of the savage is 
moreover a world of action, and things tend to be considered practically and 
functionally. They do not stand out amidst their surroundings, distinctly 
delineated and everlastingly fixed in meaning. Instead, they are intrinsic por- 
tions of the entire vital affective situation, possessing imperative attractions and 
repulsions. 

The power of magic pervades the situation of the savage because it functions 
suggestively and persuasively, as a mode of dealing with a difficult state of affairs. 
The thing itself is only the vehicle, the instrument for the evocation and employ- 


* Virginia Woolf, ‘‘Solid Objects,’’ from A Haunted House, (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1935). 
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ment of this magical power. It is a means for producing a requalified existential 
situation, just as the art object is a means for producing the aesthetic experience. 
In situations where there is a magical intercourse between men and things, events 
are as “‘syncretic” as in the world of the child. Heinz Werner has discussed how 
phenomena which to a mature and critical individual would appear as specific, 
discrete, and unambiguous, become merged, where the mode of magic is utilized, 
without differentiation into a diffuse whole.’ In non-magical thought, as in non- 
aesthetic thought, the properties of things are considered strictly localized and 
heterogeneous. The roughness of an object, for instance, is considered to reside 
in its surface. But magical qualities are homogeneous, pervasive; every part of a 
thing contains the quality of the whole of the thing. The swiftness of an antelope 
can be traced not only to its leg muscles, but to its skin as well, and its saliva, 
and even its name. Although unstable and ambiguous, the magic thing persists as 
long as the syncretic situation persists. Like the art-object, its unique efficacy is 
not consumed by use but can be recalled an infinite number of times, for it is 
enduring and immortal wherever there is this magical confluence among things. 
To recapitulate: the main stem of continuity between the magical and the aes- 
thetic lies in the dependence of both upon non-specific qualities which permeate 
a congeries of things and conjure up from them a specific and unique situation. 

At this point I should like to make it clear that there is a great difference 
between, on the one hand, our response to the thing and the notions we conse- 
quently form of it, and on the other hand, the concept of the thing as a category 
of scientific inquiry. With the latter, I am not at all concerned—it has only 


proven a hindrance to scientific procedure by rigidifying the object of inquiry.* 


7 Heinz Werner, Comparative Psychology of Mental Development, (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1940), pp. 67-82. 

8 In this sense, the thing is the subject-matter of observational rather than of experi 
mental science. But even when the concept of thing was abandoned as a scientific category, 
the thing’s individual traits were substituted as guarantors of ‘‘reality.’’ Thus tangibility 
was long considered a criterion of certainty. The error in this is that it erects an existential 
structure which is taken for granted a priori, before inquiry. Emphasis upon it is correlated 
with the exaggeration of the importance of the tactile sense, and the frequent derogation of 
it by contrasting it with the ideality of the visual. ‘‘Touch, touch, ye holy divinities of the 
gods, the body’s feeling is!’’ Lucretius exclaims. But epistemologically, touch is no more 
important than any other mode of sensing. It is simply one of the physical conditions for 
the manifestation of the presence of things. If one distrusts a visual appearance, considering 
it a poor indication of the object sought for, one may resort to the production of another 
appearance, just as in any experiment there is an intentional variation of conditions. A 
pillow which looked invitingly soft may be found, when placed under one’s head, to be hard 
and unyielding. It is not that the tactile appearance is more real than the visual, but that as 
a sign, in this case, it proved to have been more reliable. Appearances are auguries of 
things to come, and until the performance of actual operations, one promise is as good as 
another and stands, existentially, on the same level with the rest. 

Substantiality and tangibility are criteria that we have established for things, conditions 
to which they are expected to conform. The existence of these criteria is reflected quite 
clearly in our linguistic behavior. Our language testifies to the tendency we have of creating 
things out of processes, a tendency to hypostatize the characteristics of a doing into a thing 
done. An action commonly designated by a verb may in the course of time confer upon its 
object its original meaning, and the name of the thing then survives to commemorate in 
our vocabulary the long-forgotten custom from which it sprang. ‘“‘Talks’’ and ‘“‘drinks,”’ 
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But our response to the thing is certainly a legitimate subject-matter for science. 
And the notion of the thing has become inexpugnable in our imagination, in our 
living experience. So frequently have the arts dealt with experiences in which 
men were pitted against things, or somehow allied with them, or loving them, 
that the notion of the thing has come to have a fairly respectable status, not only 
among artists and their audiences, but in certain philosophical quarters as well. 
The notion has come to suggest a persistent and profound complex of meanings, 
and these meanings show themselves so intricately involved in our lives that a 
philosophical analysis of qualitative experience can hardly avoid dealing with 
them. 

I do not know if the thing has taken on a status as symbolic for our time as 
was the human body during the Renaissance. We may not extol the thing as the 
body was extolled, for a harmony was found in the symmetry of the body, a 
moral beauty in its proportion and discipline, which our non-Platonic consti- 
tutions cannot digest. But I think that we still gravely sense, if vaguely, the 
interdependence of men and things, not simply in that awesome opposition of 
the inanimate to the animate which causes us to shrink from them, nor in that 
burst of compassion by which we would fraternize with them. It is the realization 
of the impossibility of defining men apart from things, or things apart from men, 
which strikes us now. Each plays pattern to the other’s ground. Yet the history 
of the failure to discriminate the one from the other is a history of criminality. 
To exploit men as if they were market commodities, to pour them into crowded 
rooms like lumps of coal, to butcher them like swine or oxen—this is the ab- 
dication of humanity. Surely, to treat human beings as things is to be a thing 
oneself, for being human is a special way of behaving, and one can become 
human only by treating others so. 

Jean Grenier writes (how seriously I am not quite sure) that to love things is 
to be touched by that fidelity of theirs which we call inertia. And Rilke counsels 
his young poet friend that “if there is no communion between men and you, try 
to be near things; they will not abandon you.” I think these expressions are 
characteristics of a widespread community of interest, whose enigmatic genesis 
and function begs for a thorough sociological analysis. Quite possibly, the need 
for things would then appear as a corollary of the isolation of human beings from 
one another. When the normal channels through which people express their 


‘plays’ and “‘farms,”’ ‘‘dreams”’ and “‘kisses’’ are substantives which usually refer not to 
substances but to the processes of behavior involved. The name of the thing may thus come 
to replace the name of the process by which it was originally identified or enjoyed. Even the 
proper names with which we endow things are linked to the behavioral method and not the 
individual contents of our separate identifications. That proper names arouse distinctly 
different associations in different minds need not affect the efficacy and precision of our 
relations with the objects to which they have been appended. That to which I and the Pari- 
sian both point, and which lies at the intersection of the directions we indicate, is one and 
the same object, and although the connotations we each have of the name ‘“‘Eiffel Tower”’ 
may differ, our agreement on the name is based on our using a common method of identifica- 
tion. It is the implicitly agreed upon method which is universal; the end-products them- 
selves—this play by Racine, that still-life by Chardin—are wholly individual and particu- 
larized 
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affection to each other become clogged, a compensatory activity may be sought 
in the world at large, in the form of a torrent of feeling for inanimate things. It 
is therefore no coincidence that the Puritanism of New England, with its simul- 
taneous yearning for and shrinking from human contacts, should have attempted 
to thaw its icy love of humanity by composing dithyrambs on man’s continuity 
with and inclusion within the natural universe. The philosopher who seeks to 
demonstrate the sociality of the physical universe may be impelled to do so out 
of the abundance of a genuinely social love which he is not permitted to share 
with his fellow men. 

Again, the emphasis upon the personal possession of things, (that is, of 
“‘property’’), associated with the rise of individualism, must have been psycho- 
logically necessitated to compensate for the increasing isolation of persons from 
one another.’ Correspondingly, the notion of the sharing of property is based 
as much upon the assumption that a consequent sharing of experience will 
result, as that basic physical needs will in such a way be more easily satisfied. 
Thus, only in such a terribly fractured society as ours of the present day could 
there emerge the neurotic behaviors towards men and things by which we are 
characterized. 

If the concern for things may be sometimes neurotic, it may possibly be even 
worse. To the sociologist of literature, expressions of a pantheistic infatuation 
with inert things can be symptomatic of a type of personality which is mani- 
fested elsewhere in a ruthlessly authoritarian attitude. Leo Lowenfeld has sug- 
gested that in Fascist behavior there is a combination of sentimentality and 
brutality which is betrayed in a jumble of emotional anxiety and mawkish sym- 
pathy for the physical things of nature. He quotes, as an illustration of this, 
from Knut Hamsun’s novel Pan: “I pick up a little dry twig and hold it in my 
hand and sit looking at it, and think my own thoughts; the twig is almost rotten, 
its poor back touches me, pity fills my heart. And when I get up again, I do not 
throw the twig far away, but lay it down, and stand liking it; at last, I look at 
it once more before I go away and leave it there.'° One might place alongside 
this passage an entry to be found in the journal of the Jesuit monk, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins: “The ashtree in the garden was felled. It was lopped first: 
I heard the sound and looking out and seeing it maimed there came at that mo- 
ment a great pang and I wished to die and not to see the inscapes of the world 
destroyed any more.’”!! 


® Karl Abraham has suggested that spending—buying things for others—may be a sym 
bolic compensation for the inability to express one’s emotions adequately. 

‘0 Leo Lowenthal, ‘‘The Sociology of Literature,’’ in Communications in Modern Society, 
ed. by Wilbur Schramm, (Univ. of Ill., Urbana, 1948), pp. 82-101. 

‘t The Notebooks and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1937). The combination of a sentimental attitude towards things, or towards nature, 
together with a greater severity towards human affairs, is to be found also in the art of 
painting. According to the art historian Otto Demus, the Germanic tradition of painting, 
unlike the predominance of Italian or West European art, has shown a marked preference 
for a gentle, dreamy, romantic treatment of the objects of nature, together with scenes of 
great brutality among men. This observation may be checked by noting the co-existence 
of Germany’s short-lived experiment with democracy, the deep human feeling of German 
Expressionism, and the harsher treatment accorded things by the Neue Sachlichkeit and 
Bauhaus movements. 
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This neurotic feeling for things may also be exhibited as a positive desire to 
equate oneself with things, to reduce oneself to their brute status. The tormented 
Kafka suddenly enters in his diary a chilling analysis of his condition: “J am 
more and more unable to think, to observe, to determine the truth of things, to remember, 
to speak, to share an experience: I am turning to stone, this is the truth.’ Sartre 
has proposed an “existential psychoanalysis” to examine those instances of a 
longing to become wholly absorbed in the world of physical things, as ink is 
soaked up into a blotter."* Such a desire, he suggests, is analogous to the strong 
wish to return to the pre-natal, embryonic state, as envisioned by Freudian 
theory." This “mauvaise foi,” as Sartre calls it, is an urge to escape from freedom 
by submitting to the absolute necessity of the physical universe; hence the at- 
traction for the solid and tangible as opposed to the genuine “liberty” of the 
impalpable and unbounded. The state of “‘viscosity,’’ Sartre says, is man’s 
condition as he longs for brute thinghood. It might also be possible to construct 
a parallel theory of the concrescence of thought into fixed and tangible ideas. 

Contemporary psychological writing has only just begun to pay attention to 
“object-relationships.””!> But novelists and other artists have long dealt with the 
subject. It is necessary to probe deeper into such connections as those between 
the farmer and the soil he plows, between the lumberjack and the tree he cuts, 
between the coal miner and the vein he follows. An occupational psychology 
might include an analysis of such material relationships. Customarily, the prod- 
ucts of these relationships are characterized as “crude art forms” which is a 


way of dismissing them. But the interest accorded in many occupations to the 
physical material may be, unlike the case with art, quite irrelevant to the product 
eventually arrived at. A carpenter can work in a factory which mass-produces 
chairs by the thousands, and yet the pre-occupation of his entire day is not so 
much with the outcome of his work, the chairs which he knows are all identical, 
but simply his relationship to the wood, the curl of the shaving as the plane sepa- 


12 The Diaries of Franz Kafka, ed. by Max Brod (London: Secker and Warburg, 1949), 
vol. II, p. 68 

‘8 Or one may wish to erase all vestige of his humanity by placing himself on any sub 
human level. Franz Marc is quoted by Portnoy as having said: ‘‘Is there a more mysterious 
idea for the artist than the conception of how nature is mirrored in the eyes of an animal? 
How does a horse see the world, or an eagle, or a doe, or a dog? How wretched and how soul- 
less is our convention of placing animals in a landscape which belongs to our eyes, instead of 
sinking ourselves in the soul of the animal in order to imagine his perceptions.’’ (Cited to 
be in Franz Marc, by Robert J. Goldwater, Buchholz Gallery, New York.) Evidently this 
bizarre interest in ‘‘abasement”’ may spring from very diverse motives. William James, in 
urging a greater sympathetic interpersonal understanding, begins by wondering what it 
must be like to be a dog. (See his Essays on Faith and Morals, ‘‘On a Certain Blindness in 
Human Beings,” ed. Ralph Barton Perry, [Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1947].) 

14 Sartre, Baudelaire, (Paris: Gallimard, 1947); L’étre et le néant (Paris: Gallimard). A 
curious contrast is to be found in a poem by Louis MacNeice, ‘‘Prayer Before Birth,’’ from 
Springboard, (New York, Random House, 1945). The poem concerns the desire of an em- 
bryo not to become a thing. 

15 In addition to the works of Bachelard already cited, see W. R. Fairburn, ‘‘“Endopsychic 
Structure Considered in Terms of Object Relationships,’’ Internat. J. Psycho-Analysis, 
1944; and Henry Ezriel, ‘‘A Psycho-Analytic Approach to Group Treatment,’’ British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, XXIII, Parts 1 and 2, 1950, pp. 59-74 
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rates it from the board, or the smoothness of the surface produced by rubbing 
with sandpaper and steel wool. It is the same with the machinist at his lathe, 
watching the blue-hot chip spiral rhythmically away from the spinning steel, 
or at the punch-press, where the metal is chopped so cleanly that its shiny interior 
flashes for a moment before it oxidizes. It is the same with the smith at his forge, 
the baker with his dough, the butcher with his carcasses, and countless others.'® 
To be sure, a certain portion of this interest in occupational materials and 
processes may be a sublimated erotic one. Thus a film dealing with the drilling 
of an oil well may tap in us a certain sexual responsiveness. But ordinarily the 
response to the thing cannot be reduced to its sexual aspect: the person who likes 
to relax upon a grassy lawn is far from being a fetishist. 

Things can appear to have “friendly, reassuring, restitutive powers,’ as Meyer 
Schapiro remarks that they seem to have had for Van Gogh. One may seek a 
fixed and stable thing to give one stability as one seeks a fixed and stable thought 
upon which to orient the mind. “Some crystal of intensity. . .’’ writes Virginia 
Woolf, ‘single, hard, bright, like a diamond in the sand, which would render the 
possessor secure.’’” And elsewhere: “It was odd, she thought, how, if one was 
alone, one leant to things, inanimate things; trees, streams, flowers; felt they ex- 
pressed one; felt they became one; felt they knew one, in a sense were one; felt 
an irrational tenderness thus (she looked at that long steady light) as for one- 
self.’"8 And so here too we see how, as social relationships recede (‘‘if one was 
alone’’), nature comes near and offers support. We recall too the unloved woman 
in the novel by Sherwood Anderson who could not bear to have anyone touch the 
furniture in her room. That some primitive impulse is involved is, I think, indi- 
‘ated by Kohler’s description of how Tschego, his chimpanzee, treasured a round, 
polished stone, guarding it jealously, and how other of his chimpanzees also kept 
apparently useless things with them. 

The poetry of nature, with its inherited love of a unified world, could not 
assimilate the impact of science. With the unity of nature shattered, neither 
believed in nor felt, one had to pour one’s emotions now into each thing indi- 
vidually, rather than abroad to the cosmos. One might say that the emotion was 
much the same, while only the object differed, were it not that different objects 
are likely to arouse noticeably different emotions. 

The poetic interest in things is the converse, the practical side of the interest 
in man as a not-thing. It is surprising therefore that one of the leaders of a move- 
ment which considers itself a new form of humanism is capable of mistaking this 
interest for a crude, reductive materialism. For Sartre has asserted that in the 
writings of Ponge, man is petrified, mineralized, entwined in a shroud of matter.'® 


He speculates that behind Ponge’s enterprise is a grand necrologic dream, a 
hope of seeing the earth reduced to its geology, an immense necropolis. Sartre 


16 See Georges Navel, Travaux (Paris: Stock, 1946), for a worker’s account of a worker’s 
attitude towards his tools and materials. 

17 To the Lighthouse, (Paris: The Albatross, 1948), p. 154-155. 

18 Thid, p. 76. 

19 Sartre, ‘‘L’homme et les choses,’’ Situations I, ‘‘Une idée fundamentale de Husser!: 
lintentionnalité,”’ (Paris: Gallimard, 1947), p. 34. 
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himself points out the subtlety of such a passage as that on “Water,” but he 
fails to see how Ponge is able to imply the distinction between man and thing 
by indicating certain of their resemblances: 

Lower than me, always lower than me is found the water. It is always with lowered eyes 
that I regard it. . . . It is white and shining, shapeless and fresh, passive and obstinate in its 
single vice: heaviness, deploying exceptional means in order to satisfy this vice: twisting, 
piercing, eroding, filtering At the interior of itseif this vice plays also: it collapses 
without cease, renounces at each instant all form, tends only to humiliate itself, lies down 
flat on its belly on the ground, quasi cadaver... . One could almost say that the water is 


mad, because of this hysterical need to obey only its weight, which possesses it like a fixed 
idea.?° 


Now I find this image a rare and moving one. For Ponge has likened the water 
not merely to a cadaver, but to a living person deprived of sense, one of those 
mad beings, haunted by unknown fears, convinced of vice, who spend their days 
convulsed upon the earth or floor, writhing their entire bodies in uncontrollable 
anguish. It is hardly the image produced by a writer who equates things with men. 
Instead it appears as the forerunner of a new form of humanism, also to be seen 
in the paintings of Hélion, which recognizes more specifically the bonds of the 
human with the physical. 


The poetic interest in the thing can also be interpreted as a form of primitivism, 


as an appeal for a return to “immediate experience.” It urges that a freer play 
be given the ordinarily thwarted primordial relationship between the human 
being and his physical environment. For a half a century now we have been 
exhorted, by Rilke and by Hofmannsthal, by Hiisserl and by Heidegger, to re- 
turn “‘to things themselves, to the little things.’”? ““Aux choses, allons-y aux 
choses,’”’ but the way to them is difficult. To begin afresh requires the determina- 
tion of a Cézanne or of a Descartes, a brutal will that comes with the feeling of 
being alone in the world, without any of the comforting myths of the savage, 
with only a language and one’s wandering fellowmen. 

And it is also to invoke the past, and to seek about in it for those childhood 
connections that were centered on a family of things rather than on a family 
of persons. Try to recall, Rilke tells us, if there was ever anything more close to 
you than one of these things, more intimate and more necessary. If among your 
first experiences was a fullness, a confidence, a sense of not being alone, was it 
not due precisely to that thing. Was there not, he asks, ‘‘a thing with which, 
first of all, you shared your heart, as a piece of bread which must suffice for two?’’! 
And Groethuysen gives us a most charming illustration of this. He relates that 
Kierkegaard, when a child, had to choose a toy. This he did: 


But hardly had he done so, than he was seized by a great remorse in thinking of the other 
toys which he had not chosen. It seemed to him that he had committed an injustice regard- 
ing them, that he had repudiated them. Yet there was no reason why he had not adopted 
them. One says, it is true: ‘I prefer this toy here,’ but that ought not mean that one declares 
against the others; on the contrary, they become more dear to you. The relationships which 


20 Ponge, Le Parti Pris des Choses, (Paris: Gallimard, 1942), p. 40. 
21 Rainer Maria Rilke, August Rodin (Paris: Emile-Paul Fréres, 1928) from the French 
translation by Maurice Betz; p. 135. 
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one has with the toy one has chosen are not the same as those one has with the others. It 
always remains that one has declared against them. It is not natural to say no to something 
because one has first said yes to something else. This was for him as his first love, the love 
for the things he had repudiated.”? 


I have not presented more than a few aspects of this very complex matter. 
It will be sufficient, however, if the main point emerges clearly: that at the core 
of our response to the intelligible object of art is the response to the brute, un- 
intelligible thing. And similarly in creation, the “instinct of workmanship” is not 
more primary than the “instinctual” attitude towards the material. 

The physical thing thus relates itself to the human organism as an armature 
of intense emotional significance. The role played by the human response to the 
thing must therefore be taken fully into account in any thorough analysis of 
aesthetic experience. 


22 Bernard Groethuysen, ‘‘L’enfant et le metaphysicien,’’ Deucalion, 2, p. 17. 
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The reading of literature is a type of experience to which social scientists have 
paid very little attention. Reading consists of the presentation of a symbolic 
stimulus and the response to this stimulus. The exposure to aesthetic symbols 
must be distinguished from other varieties of symbolic apprehension, as, e.g., 
the exposure to the symbols of scientific discourse. One might in fact posit an 
idiosyncratic symbolic pattern for the exposure to each of Morris’s! sixteen major 
types of discourse, as well as for non-linguistic discourse of gestures. However, 
our primary task is to define the nature of literary experience in terms of the 
theory of action and of personality psychology, and to separate it clearly from 
one other type of discourse which is presumed to lie, in some sense, at the opposite 
pole from aesthetic discourse; namely, the logico-scientific. 

Aesthetic experience is characterized as being first of the cathectic type, as 
defined by Parsons and Shils;? it involves an immediacy of action which is to be 
separated from either the cognitive or evaluative mode. This is of course not to 
say that art is not rife with cognitive and evaluative elements, but merely to 
affirm the primacy of cathectic interests. The place of the term ‘“‘value”’ in this 
discussion may perhaps be clarified if we point to a distinction between valuing 
and evaluating as action modes. Certainly aesthetic products are valued intensely 
in the form of immediate gratification; however, evaluation implies the invoking 
of standards and the differential integration of object choices or ways of behaving. 
Evaluation, one might say, is the function of the aesthetician or critic; valuing, 
the function of the minimally alert reader in contact with a literary vehicle. The 
reading of literature, we would propose, is indeed action, a way of behaving. It is 
the “living through,” in symbolic terms, of the experiences of the author and 
his characters, forms, and language. It may help at this point to bring in the 
distinction proposed by Susanne Langer, between “discursive” and “‘presenta- 
tional” symbolism. Discursive symbolism is the type-case of science and logical 
exposition; it involves an abstraction from experience for certain purposes, prin- 
cipally the cuing of reader response toward relevant aspects of life—relevant to 
extrinsic purposes such as definition, prediction, and control. Presentational 
symbolism, on the other hand, is the type-case of the arts; here a rounded image 
of experience is given to the perceiver in global form, not a verifiable statement 
but an intuitively congruous portrait—‘‘congruous” with the experience as it 
actually occurred to the symbol creator. We may say that both forms of sym- 
bolism abstract, but that they do so for different purposes: the scientific cognitive 


symbol abstracts in order to point to some relevant aspect of experience, the 


* This research is a small portion of a major investigation of fantasy conducted at the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic under the direction of Professor Henry A. Murray. It was 
facilitated by the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University 

1 Cf. Morris, Charles. Signs, Language and Behavior. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. 

2 Parsons, Shils and others. Toward A General Theory of Action. Harvard University 
Press, 1951. 
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aesthetic cathectic symbol abstracts in order to present a formula (T. 8. Eliot’s 
“objective correlative’) for the recreation of the author’s experiential mass in 
the mind of the reader. The participation in presentational symbolism must be 
distinguished from the instrumental apprehension of discursive symbolism. 

By defining aesthetic experience as a variety of participation on the perceiver’s 
part, we are brought to realize that reading literary works involves a ‘‘closeness”’ 
to the symbols. This closeness is of a special type, the type of appreciative im- 
mediacy. The aesthetic symbol always implies an intrinsic teleology, in that the 
stimulus is valued in and for itself. What Morris has termed the iconic property 
of symbols is relevant here: their “‘meaning” is that of being valued for their own 
sakes. At their purest level, as in some painting and some non-programme music, 
their only reference is to themselves. In literature the iconic emphasis is most 
marked in poetry, but even in novels, plays, etc., the iconic element is vital. To 
what do aesthetic symbols refer besides ‘‘themselves?”’ They refer to experience 
as ordered by a writer. This experience can only be adequately perceived if the 
reader is willing to give himself over to the experiential ‘‘set’’ of the author. The 
giving over requires at least a minimal sacrifice of self-identity, because the 
reader’s autonomy, if fully maintained, would block out the author’s vision. 
Successful appreciation is only possible where rigid autonomy is sacrificed to 
flexible taking of the other’s role. 

And so, if one exposes himself at all to literary experience, he brings into play 
those ill-defined mechanisms of empathy and identification. We might say that 
this mode of appreciative action is marked by at least a temporary and partial 
identification process. As students of personality our interest is in the most im- 
portant identifications a person has made. It may be seen that since identifica- 
tion is always involved in literary experience, that experience is a fertile area for 
catching certain crucial types of identification in a reading individual. What we 
should look for is a pattern of ways of identifying, of recurrent objects of identifi- 
cation, which is characteristic of the personality under observation. 

The relation of literary life-history to the concept of projection is discernible. 
Several varieties of projection may occur as phases of the aesthetic identification 
processes. A set of aesthetic symbols is a type of projective test, for the very 
reason that art allows for varieties of individual interpretation.* MacLeish 
tells us that ‘‘a poem should be equal to, not true,” and what it is equal to for 
the appreciator is his own apperception of the creator’s experience and intentions. 
For art can only be apperceived; inherent in it are many “types of ambiguity”’ 
and this is its main difference from strict cognitive discourse. 

Parsons’ has noted that expressive symbolism is one of the least well-developed 
facets of the theory of action. This special case of expressive symbolism, the aes- 

* The definition and investigation of projection as a psychological phenomenon is of 
course an accepted branch of contemporary personality psychology. (Cf. Abt and Bellak, 
Projective Psychology.) It is crucial to stress the emergent conviction, on the part of Murray 
and others, that projection embraces a larger area than Freud originally hypothesized. 
Especially it involves positive elements, e.g., ego-ideal components, as well as the tradi- 
tional displacement of hostility and other less attractive psychic characteristics. 

3 Parsons, Talcott. The Social System. (Glencoe, The Free Press, 1951.) Chap. IX. 
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thetic, may be germane to investigations of culture patterns, social interaction, 
and the individual dynamics of perceptual organization, as well as to the con- 
struction of personality portraits. 


THE CONGRUENCE OF READING EXPERIENCE AND 
PERSONALITY CONFIGURATION 


“Reading maketh a full man’”’—Bacon 


Although most persons would agree that reading may be generally efficacious 
in directing an individual’s development, few attempts have been made to define 
its influence more precisely. Pollock describes three phases of the literary process 
—the creative effort itself, the art object as object, and the response of the 
reader—and notes that the third phase has been seldom investigated: ‘‘Indeed, 
it is not a great exaggeration to say that as a scholarly interest it is almost 
entirely neglected except as part of the analysis of literary influences on particular 
writers.’’* Again, the authors of What Reading Does to People’ state: ‘“‘We have yet 
to find any comprehensive study of the effects of students’ reading.” 

Reading experience, as a portion of the individual’s history, is closely bound up 
with the total personality. Absorption of ideas, attitudes, facts from the printed 
page is an activity which, in a sophisticated, highly-literate culture, corresponds 
to overt responsive action. We live in a world of symbols; our behavior is geared 
largely in terms of words and concepts. Therefore, the intense exposure to sym- 
bols which typifies the alert reader, can be as effective in molding his personality 
as are certain of the more objective, ‘‘basic’”’ experiential events; e.g., crises of 
interpersonal relations. This is not to ‘“‘confuse” books with life, but to insist that 
reading materials make up an important order of life-phenomena. 

The involvement with reading, especially in its aesthetic forms, may be allied 
in two ways with the personality configuration obtaining at a given time, and is 
usually part of an interactional chain embracing both of these ways. It may be 
first an effective agent of psychological growth or change, in a situation such 
that literary experience moves the individual to act in a specific way or to order 
his ideas in a definite manner.* The sphere of reading-as-agent is obviously, like 
all life events, amenable to overt and covert analysis since the individual may be 
quite conscious of the weight a written passage is assuming for him, or he may 
take in all varieties of impressions and ideas without an explicit realization of the 
process. The corollary of this view is that literary forms may be experienced in 
the framework of psychological predispositions; such predispositions might have 
either a literary or non-literary “efficient cause,’’ or some combination. Not only 
is the choice of particular areas of books, or concentration of peculiar ideas, in its 


4 Pollock, Thomas C. The Nature of Literature. (Princeton U. Press, 1949.) p. 205. 

5’ Waples, Berelson, Bradshaw. What Reading Does to People. (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1940.) p. 12. 

6 Examples might be W. I. Thomas’s case of a girl whose reading brought about aliena- 
tion and separation from her parents, or the report that China’s Mao Tse-Tung greatly 
admired ‘‘heroic’”’ novels at a youthful age. Or, the role of the classrooms’ of Eton in pre 
paring British leaders by steeping them in leadership from Caesar to Nelson. 
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way a projection of the personality, but the very decision to read or not to read a 
specific volume or style of work is probably a consideration which hinges upon the 
personality extant.* 

Thus, we may posit a congruence of reading experience and preference, and 
the contemporary personality configuration. A congruence is in fact assumed in 
most social psychological studies of ‘‘themes” in mass media. As a rule, the notion 
that reading creative material (or more generally, seeing or hearing it as well) is 
an effective agent in development is far less emphasized than the companion thesis 
that this form of experience exhibits themes which fit a pre-existing personality 
pattern, upon which the individual can, as it were, congenially “‘feed.’” 

It would seem that the query, ‘““Does A read books about athletic heroes be- 
cause he admires such figures, or does A admire proficient athletes because of 
having read a great deal about them?” is one of the falsely dichotomous chicken- 
egg variety. Yet, assuming the interactional maxim of social science, it may be 
valuable to shift our emphasis and perspective toward the less fully examined 
pole, and examine the possible influence of reading experience as agent. That 
changes of attitude on a mature level of perception are possible is the key assump- 
tion of, e.g., propaganda techniques, despite the caution that effective propa- 
ganda is to be maximally congruent with pre-existing dispositions to believe. 

The present research is aimed at a modest appraisal of the degree of congru- 
ence between reading experience and personality. It is hoped to test the degree of 
“fit”? in the following manner: 

1. To obtain a pencil-and-paper choice of favored books and fictional charac- 
ters; 

2. to scale the respondents on a rough measure of familiarity with literary 
works—-the person who has read only slightly would presumably exhibit less 
“congruence” in our sense, since he has experienced less material and 
(probably) done so less intensely; 
to obtain a written account of the individual’s reading history and his own 
estimation of what force this history has exerted; 
to conduct an interview in which the individual’s reading experience, cur- 
rent life-style and attitudes, and overt personal characteristics are explored; 

5. to derive from steps 1 to 4 a succinct personality statement; 

* Previous researches at Harvard have also tapped these areas of behavior: ‘“Tite sub 
ject may be asked to give a history of the fairy stories, fables, myths, adventure books, 
novels, plays, operas, pictures, paintings, sculpture and music that have most impressed 
him since he was a child... . 

“This procedure is based on the principle that a subject is most impressed by and re- 
members best the stories and creative productions which represent aspects of his own fan 
tasies. A given presentation may light up hitherto latent tendencies or it may merely 
serve as a conduit for existent fantasies .. . 

“Thus, a psychologist who simply notes a subject’s artistic preferences may sometimes 
guess correctly the unconscious processes that are active within the subject.’’ Murray, 
H. A., ‘“Techniques for a Systematic Investigation of Fantasy.”’ Journal of Psychology, 3, 
pp. 115-1438, 1936. 

7Cf. Ruth Benedict’s illustration of Japanese character congruence with the tale of 
the “Forty Seven Ronin,’’ or MeGranahan’s study of themes in German and American 
drama. 
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to compare this personality statement with a ‘‘total’’ personality portrait 
derived from projective tests, life-histories, interviews, inventories, etc.— 
the ultimate (in our context) clinical diagnosis; 
to compare a rank-order of readers rated on the scope and depth of their 
literary experience with rank-orders of the same readers on the following 
variables: 

a. Introversion-extroversion 

b. Adequacy of pre-college school adjustment 

c. Degree of peer-group integration 

d. Originality of stories told on the Thematic Apperception Test 

e. Certain needs and press as exemplified in TAT stories and other pro- 

jective protocols. 

The scope and relevance of personality statements derived in this manner is 
of course widely variant from individual to individual, but the current status of 
the procedure would seem to be at least that of a highly relevant auxiliary tool. 
In certain instances, an individual’s remarks about literary-aesthetic topics may 
provide a flash of insight which the clinician could not gain in any of the more 
standard techniques. This is especially true of affective statements about imagi- 
nary characters, most often when these characters appear to stand as ego-ideal 
figures. In one sense, the subject’s written appraisal of his reading experience, and 
his unstructured interview comments, may be viewed as projective documents. 

Perhaps the most important task is to investigate the manner in which two 


classes of phenomena interrelate in reading experience and personality dynamics: 
(1) Ego-ideal and ego-alien figures. (2) ‘“Themes’”’ of a psycho-sociological nature: 
personality establishments, life-styles, values and goals. 


Again, we may survey the possible significance of reading as a gross category 
of experience, a way of behaving, which influences other actions in a “global” 
fashion. An example would be acute emphasis on books as ‘‘compensation”’ for 
inadequate satisfaction in other areas of life, regardless of the specific content of 
the literary fare. 

A few pointed instances of these relationships follow: 


A. Studies of Ego-Ideal and Ego-Alien Figures 


Cracker:* Cracker spent a good share of his early years immersed in fable and 
fact about classical antiquity. He read avidly in Greek mythology and in histori- 
cal reconstructions of the classical period, developing an abiding interest in the 
Greek way and an admiration for the heroes of myths. Above all, two aspects of 
this era stood out for him: the ideal of mind-body harmony as embodied in 
athletic Greek youth, and the ideal of the voyaging hero exemplified by Odys- 
seus. 

As a college sophomore, Cracker has become a brilliant track star, outstanding 
in sprint events. A champion runner, he practices faithfully, consciously training 
his body to respond to strict competitive demands; the laurels of the race are 
his with great frequency, and he experiences the adulation of large audiences. 
Yet this classical athletic pursuit (and it is quite possible that the ideal will come 


* Each individual discussed bears an arbitrary code-name. 
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appropriately full circle in Olympic competition) is meshed with a superior aca- 
demic record and rational career planning. The notion that athletic excellence 
must be complemented by mental acuity is always with him. It is not difficult to 
observe a striking correspondence between the early literary experience and the 
later fulfillment of a classic ideal. 

For the past three summers, Cracker has been a merchant seaman, sailing to 
several countries and gaining repute from his officers as a worthy sailor. The 
voyages of mythological figures, especially Odysseus, are roughly recapitulated 
in Cracker’s quest. He has sailed ‘“. . . beyond the sunset and the baths of all the 
Western stars,...’’ has known adventure, exotic scenes, fleeting sexual en- 
counters. He hopes to continue such maritime wanderings for many more years, 
and may in fact attempt to stake out a career in international trade. 

One finds this personality far more understandable if some knowledge of his 
reading history is available. The mental-physical harmony of the Greek youth, 
the voyaging orientation of the mythical hero, are here seen in modern dress: they 
are never far from Cracker’s vision. In addition, such attributes of the classical 
ideal individual as rationality and a measured control of affect are upheld by 
Cracker. His is the examined life of the philosophers. 

Toast: Toast came from a cultivated home, in which he was exposed to a 
variety of literary influences. Because his scope of reading experience is so great, 
it is difficult to isolate specific figures of unusual psychological import. Neverthe- 
less, among the many fictional characters admired the prototype is Levin, the 
young serious man, musing on large philosophical problems. Not only Levin’s 
personal manner, but his whole style of life as etched in Anna Karenina, is im- 
portant to Toast. 

If we look at the individual involved, we find that he is serious, scholarly, and 
not to be dissuaded from wrestling with knotty problems. Despite his success in 
academic activities, and his position of leadership in his group, he does not rest on 
past achievements. He continues to probe for certainties, to explore the possibili- 
ties for a richer, more intelligent life. With a continued record of high achieve- 
ment, he yet expresses self-doubt, especially on the less controlled level of projec- 
tive fantasy. There is thus a fairly clear-cut congruence between the figure ad- 
mired by Toast and his own personality: high seriousness, leadership, gifts of 
character and intelligence, fundamental doubts about the world and one’s place 
in it, a refusal to grow complacent about one’s problems. 

Beep: At early adolescence, Beep chose for a fictional hero the figure of Sherlock 
Holmes; he pursued this ideal with gusto, to the point of buying and wearing : 
Holmesian deerstalker cap. In college, he still mentions the master sleuth as an 
admired prototype. 

Beep himself is an introverted, anxiety-ridden youth, superb in his academic 
specialty but socially inept and burdened with portents of a diffuse insecurity. He 
sees the world as a hard and bitter arena, in which the very strong subdue the 
very weak, to the tune of a bleak unmelodious disenchantment. He is grossly 
unhappy, fearful, and unable to form strong interpersonal ties. Yet he makes a 
minimal adjustment via the path of intellective dominance, sensing that his su- 
perior mastery of science will assure him of an acceptable and perhaps distin- 
guished social role despite his personality inadequacies. His admiration for 
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Holmes, the omniscient detective who masters his environment through mental 
prowess, is not fortuitous. Who could constitute a firmer ideal than the cool, 
logical Holmes, who never permitted emotional nuances to interfere with the 
intellectual task at hand? One sees that rational dominance of people and things 
is closely allied to Beep’s security needs, highlighting his strongly logical bent and 
covering up interpersonal maladaptation. 

On the other hand, his ego-alien choices are most revealing: his scorn is directed 
to the classic instance of an irresolute intellect. He finds himself unable to sym- 
pathize with Hamlet, referring to the Dane’s ‘‘disgusting lack of decision.’’ Thus 
we find him repelled by indecisive thought processes, unable to countenance an 
unstructured play of the mind. Hamlet is to him weak, and he despises the weak 
because of his own frailty. Further, his rigid intellectual ideal will not admit of 
the penetration of the irrational into considerations of human conduct. Himself 
prey to night thoughts, he disavows the sombre recesses of the mind, gasping for 
the bright dry plains of logical argument. He rejects Hamlet’s obscure imaginings 
in favor of Holmes’ demonstrations of the heretofore not-so-obvious. 

Bruise: Bruise is a moderately successful, athletic undergraduate. Handsome, 
controlled, he impresses as being quite smooth and interpersonally unruffled. 
But this first glimpse is complicated by his own tales of unhappiness in youth, 
by the fund of aggression in his projected fantasy. We learn that his mother has 
been overweening, demanding, has martyred herself deliberately at the altar of 
Bruise’s sensibilities. He has come to detest her while paying her overt homage. 
He has set up a dichotomy between the “good woman” and the ‘‘bad woman,”’ 
and the bad woman is a bitch who makes the lives of men close to her unbearable. 

The ego-alien figure upon whom he fastens is Hedda Gabler, the bitch heroine 
of Ibsen’s play who fitfully destroyed her artist husband. Hedda is a focus for 
Bruise’s hate; he noted that it was ‘‘too bad she couldn’t have died a lingering 
death.” His ambivalence toward women comes out in many contexts, while 
speaking of Ibsen’s Nora or Hemingway’s Lady Brett, but the primary theme of 
malice toward the cruel, demanding, inconstant female dominates his discussion 
of literary heroines. There is thus a striking interplay between the significant 
literary figures and the actual complex of this individual’s attitudes toward 
women. 


B. Studies of Themes 


Grope: Grope is a representative of what has been termed the “Icarus Com- 
plex,” a syndrome marked by overwhelming ambition, the need for group adula- 
tion, low ego-strength, and rapid descent from high-level performance or expecta- 
tions upon the withdrawal of external motivational support. He had been a great 
success in early school days, but found the competitive and anomic quality of 
life at a major university anathema. Lack of persistent encouragement or startling 
success caused him to lose interest and stop trying; his achievement drive became 
crippled, and the consequent atrophy of directed effort resulted in failure and 
dismissal from college. 

An exploration of his literary experience revealed that he had an unusual taste 
for exotic “escape” literature, that science fiction, for example, allowed him to 
dreamily leave the field, to let unsupported and fantastic ambitions preempt 
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reality. The escape from academic striving and the escape from the real world in 
fiction coincided. But the content of his escapist fare implied a focusing on certain 
peculiar and highly relevant themes. For instance, the heroes transported to 
other planets of future ages seemed always to dominate their environment. In 
strange settings, they assumed leadership prerogatives. Questioning elicited the 
fact that Grope had been engrossed, at an early age, in the tale of the Swiss 
Family Robinson. The notion of island retreat, of leadership in a small society, 
of a free field for the exercise of burning ambition: these themes interlaced to 
indicate Grope’s desire for untrammeled dominance and the wholesale allegiance 
of imagined admirers. He said he daydreamed of dominance, of vast control 
exerted through “thought waves” and electrical batteries. 

Grope’s reading history, then, meshed with his personality structure; it af- 
forded rich evidence of the pervasive nature of the ascension-adulation theme. 
Again, the exotic tenor of his current literary tastes illuminated the escapist 
fantasies engendered by his present dismal situation. It is pertinent to note that 
his “realistic” appraisal of his future prospects following academic failure empha- 
sized the (never fulfilled) aim of flight training, the zeitgeist type-case of glamorous 
ascension. 

Thaw: Thaw has lived in an aura of warm nurturance, the darling of mother 
and sister since the mother’s separation, many years ago, from the father. He 
has built for himself an ideal of service and pastoral communion in a Western 
county; marked by firm religious-moral tenets, he looks forward to integration 
with a group rather than to high personal striving. 

Thaw exhibits a neat correspondence between a reading theme and a life goal. 
At the age of thirteen, he was confined to bed for several weeks. While there, he 
read a biography of the doctors Mayo, and the account so impressed him that 
he vowed to follow the career of medicine. As a college junior, this goal is still 
paramount. Despite the obvious causal force of his nurturant family and semi- 
rural environment, and the example of his older sister (a social worker), it is not 
too much to assign a measure of significance to the medical biography. At any 
rate, this experience in reading and his later career choice are decidedly aligned. 

Nob: The great aim of Nob’s life is to be securely fixed in upper-class status, 
to have the wealth and leisure for many activities. He desires to associate with 
persons whom he believes to be of an appropriate social rank, of ‘‘his own kind.” 
Nob currently is not quite secure in the upper class; his family has lost money, 
but he does his best to keep close to elite friends and indulge in proper activities. 
He believes firmly in a hierarchical social order and the dominion of persons 
boasting assured talent and position. 

Of his reading, Nob selects the novels of John Marquand as best illustrating 
a favored style of life. He cathects the manner of Marquand characters and 
delights in the portrayal of upper class foibles. He wants the satire to be gently 
humorous, to lightly taunt the privileged while steadfastly upholding the essential 
rightness of their views. Nob speaks of his belief that only those persons who know 
the type of life intimately—as he does—-can fully appreciate Marquand’s talent. 
With his mother or with favored friends, he can laugh at the subtleties of fictional 
treatment, indulge in a shared class viewpoint. A further congruence of literary 
themes and personal attitude occurs in Nob’s enjoyment of A Forsyte Saga, and 
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his admiration for old Jolyon Forsyte who represented, to him, the epitome of 
responsible, dignified capitalism. One should, Nob feels, conduct a career of 
financial aggrandizement with grace, style, and unobtrusive striving. Thus 
depictions of upper class life style and ideals, in literary form, reinforce his own 
striving and class consciousness. 


C. Studies of Reading as Gross Category of Experience 


Neater: Neater has long hoped for unusual intellectual achievement and philo- 
sophical structuring of his world. Unfortunately, he is not unusually gifted in an 
intellectual vein; he is actually rather slow and ill-equipped technically. His 
early life was characterized by a strict over-nurturant mother, a patriarchal 
father and superior older siblings. He never felt wholly a part of the family, and 
never seemed able to measure up to his father’s example. 

When Neater was at boarding school as an ill-adjusted adolescent, he dis- 
covered that other family members had each an ideological “‘line,’”’ well-supported 
by dialectical ammunition. He then began to search for intellectual scaffolding, 
to collect arguments, so that he might hold up his end in family controversy. 
Neater read widely, if slowly, at this point, wading through deep tomes in pursuit 
of certainty and sophistication. His teachers warned him against going over his 
head in reading fare, but he typically plowed along searching for the answer in a 
book. Today he reads widely but has a mediocre academic record; he has great 
difficulty in retaining what he has read. 


Here we have several facets of Neater’s personality emphasized by his literary 


history; his desire for compensatory knowledge, his quasi-defiance of more 
powerful or talented figures, his determined striving in combination with a 
paucity of underlying ability, and his compulsive hope that books will give him 
definite answers if he can only encompass them ‘carefully. 

Choice: Choice is a brilliant student who easily outstrips most of his competi- 
tors. He is tightly controlled in his pursuit of status and achievement, extremely 
rational and self-assured. He is steady and balanced, unlikely to deviate from the 
mean of manageable life activities. Avoiding extremes, he runs a smart race 
down the center lane of rationality. 

Choice’s literary background emphasizes the themes of control and omnis- 
cience; he likes to be ‘‘on the inside,’”’ sharing the author’s superior perspective, 
and savoring a measure of conscious control. He notes that he is unable to 
empathize with fictional characters. He preserves his rational autonomy to the 
extent of not giving in to the demands of aesthetic participation. Choice avows a 
shrewd non-commitment to heroes, life-styles, or imaginative ideals; he will not 
be lured to excessive cathexes under any conditions. Always in the forefront we 
find his cerebral filter winnowing imaginative experience. He applies the dictums 
of sensible moderation, as in his comment that the philosophy of the Rubazyat is 
enticing, but probably not wholly worthwhile, or that the style of life of certain 
historical novels-is exciting but physically uncomfortable. Represented in his 
reading experience, his reactions to books, are the distinguishing characteristics 
of his personality: tight rational control, moderation, desire for power through 
knowledge, management of affect away from excesses of self-forgetfulness. 

Heiner: As a boy, Heiner suffered a physical disability which shaped his per- 
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sonality and is a continuing factor in his psychic configuration. He had been a 
shy, introverted person before the onset of the disability, and when he became a 
partial cripple, his withdrawal tendencies were accentuated. His poor peer-group 
relations became even worse as a result of enforced idleness. Today he is an 
excellent student but socially inept, expecting little warmth or encouragement 
from others and unable to give much himself. 

For Heiner, reading served as an escape from unsatisfactory playgroup inte- 
gration. He reveled in vicarious experience via the literary route, gaining both 
pleasure and a sense of distance and superiority from his peers: “I could sit in my 
armchair and have more thrilling experiences than any of my age mates playing 
so foolishly and ineffectually in the streets.” 

Stall: Stall is a gifted individual who may become a professional writer. Aca- 
demic-literary pursuits were encouraged during his youth, especially since he 
strove to emulate an older brother who had a deep interest in reading. Through- 
out his life he has found literary experience personally valuable and socially 
rewarding. The sharing of imaginative events and ideas has been a constant 
theme, first with his brother and later with friends of both sexes. Stall has em- 
ployed reading as an index to the character of others, expecting them to admire 
the poetry which he had enjoyed, and judging them on literary discussions. He 
ostensibly broke with a girl because of her insensitivity to certain literary values. 
Of his interest in poetry he writes: “In the past, I made my closest friend partly 
on the basis of this interest and one of my rationalizations for breaking up with 
the girl I thought I loved was that she didn’t appreciate poetry.” 


D. Scope and Depth of Literary Experience Related to Certain Personality Variables. 


The individuals involved in the research were ranked from 1-20 on the scope 
and depth of literary experience. Rankings were derived partially from scores on 
a pencil-and-paper test of literary familiarity, and partially from the researcher’s 
considered judgment of the data contained in the written literary histories and 
the interview hour. This rank order was then compared with rankings on several 
dimensions of personality and life-history material. Spearman Rank Correlation 
Coefficients were computed, and may be summarized: 

Reading Rank and Extraversion: r = —.28 

. Reading Rank and Adequacy of pre-college school adjustment: r = +.36 

Reading Rank and Degree of peer-group integration: r = +.30 

. Reading Rank and Originality of projected fantasies on the Thematic 

Apperception Test: r = +.38 

1. Reading Rank and need Cognizance: r = +-.64 (significant at .01 level) 
need Cognizance, based on projective protocols and autobiographical- 
behavioral data, concerns the strength of the individual’s desire for 
knowledge of all varieties. 

2. Reading Rank and need Construction: r = .52 (significant at .05 level) 
need Construction deals with the strength of the desire to build ideas or 
objects, to execute projects and create new things. 

3. Reading Rank and need Passivity: r= — .26 
need Passivity characterizes the individual’s need to retire, rest, sleep, 
and avoid action. 
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Reading Rank and need Succorance: r = —.14 
need Succorance refers to the individual’s wish for comforting atten- 
tion, helpful superordinates and benevolent supporting figures. 
Reading Rank and need Autonomy: r = +.001 
need Autonomy refers to the individual’s drive toward freedom from 
authoritative restriction, toward self-fulfillment and self-management. 
Reading Rank and press Lack of Human Support: r = —.16 
this press indicates the degree to which supportive figures are missing 
from the individual’s environment. 
Reading Rank and Oral Complex: r = +.01 
the Oral Complex rating is derived essentially from orthodox Freudian 
indices of oral fixation, in imagery and action. 

Of these correlations, a was expected as fitting in with the common sense idea 
that extroverted activity and quantities of reading should be in an inverse rela- 
tionship. In this sample, extroverted individuals were decidedly less likely to 
rank high on literary experience. b and c were unanticipated, for it was thought 
that wide reading experience at an early age played a major role in ‘“‘compensa- 
ting” for poor integration with the group. It may be more nearly correct to view 
literary adventures as a further reaching out, on the part of already adjusted 
individuals, for fantasied increments of warmth. Reading might be seen as an 
index to potential capacity for the formation of solid social ties. d lies in the pre- 
dicted direction, although we had expected it to be even more positive, for fan- 
tasy production seems to require a base, an experiential fund, which may be par- 
tially provided by a wealth of vicarious experiences and identification. e. 1 and 2 
were likewise anticipated although the magnitude of 2 was greater than expected. 
Quite obviously the person with a thirst for knowledge should appear also as a 
wide reader. Similarly, the desire to reach out toward the creation of new things, 
to build ideas, may be seen as related to the kind of reaching out in a search for 
new experience which is involved in reading. 3 and 4 were not expected, since it 
was thought that the reader would be more passive than the non-reader, and 
would exhibit a stronger desire for help and comfort. If one conceives of literary 
experience as activity, however, 3 becomes understandable: the individual who 
is generally active and energetic is also active toward the world of books. In a 
sense, 4-6 may be seen as indicating that a person who has had wide reading has 
thereby had a certain portion of his succorant need satisfied, while the non-reader 
is likely to have a stronger succorant need partially as a result of the lack of 


imaginative literary sustenance. 5 was extremely surprising since it was thought 


that the reader would be one who had used literary experience as a means of 
satisfying autonomous desires and exerting independence from authority figures, 
as, e.g., the part played by reading in the stereotype of the ‘‘adolescent revolt.” 
6 was mildly surprising: generally, reading would be thought to serve often as a 
compensation for lack of support, to provide a satisfaction which interpersonal 
relations in the “real world”’ have not afforded. 7 was computed in semi-facetious 
vein, to test the trite phrases, “voracious reader,’ “hungry for knowledge,” 
“thirst for literary experience.” No relation was found between orality and 
reading—a fact that is surely food for thought. 
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SHOLOM J. KAHN 
1. Why “‘Organic’’? 


The best way to make clear our purpose in this essay is to define the sense in 
which we shall be using the term “‘organic,”’ and to explain why the sort of literary 
criticism which that definition implies needs to be expounded and defended at 
the present time. To begin with the latter: the reading of much current criticism, 
with its great variety of methods and ‘‘techniques,” has strengthened and clari- 
fied certain convictions we have adumbrated elsewhere and should like to re- 
formulate here. I take it that a general philosophy of criticism, as distinct from 
the discussion of a specific work or theme or problem, should be—true, compre- 
hensive, discriminating, and alive. What is meant by each of these adjectives 
should become clearer in what follows, but in their most obvious meanings they 
suggest criteria to which much critical writing today fails to conform. Theories 
are frequently developed, and analyses of works of art given, which may evoke the 
following responses: (1) But that isn’t true! (That isn’t how I feel and think when 
I read, or how I value what I read.); (2) true enough, but not the whole truth— 
what a fuss about a minor point!; (3) very interesting, but it evades the central 
issue: from that point of view, X would be a greater poet than Homer, or Milton, 
or Burns—and I really don’t think he is; (4) or, simply, how pedantically dull 
and involved! What is the study of literature coming to?! 

What seems to have happened is that some of the tendencies towards speciali- 
zation and the use of a technical jargon which characterize much professional 
writing in the sciences—especially psychology and the social sciences—have left 
their marks on the thinking and styles of our literary critics. This process has 
not worked entirely for the bad: on the one hand, with the exploration of new 
areas of experience and the intelligent use of fresh terminology, many of the 
perennial problems of criticism have been revealed in new lights, and sometimes 
brought closer to solution. But on the other hand, not every novelty has been a 
real gain; and sometimes the Muses, to use an old-fashioned personification, have 
come to seem sadly burdened and perplexed by their new costumes and parapher- 
nalia. The climax and reductio ad absurdam of this process was reached in Stanley 
Edgar Hyman’s The Armed Vision: A Study in the Methods of Modern Literary 
Criticism (1948), in which the ‘“‘ideal critic’’ was presented (only half seriously, to 
be sure) as a sort of eclectic, patchwork monster made up of pieces of “technique” 
(presumably the best) from each of the various ‘“‘methods”’ described in Professor 
Hyman’s admirably detailed and painstaking expositions. Stop, stop! was the 
inward cry of many lovers of literature, or poetry surely will die of too much 
doctoring and dissection. 


* One of the Matchette Foundation Prize Essays for 1955 (Editor). 

! The original plan was to provide an example of each of the kinds of criticism, good and 
bad, to be discussed, which would have had the effect of doubling the length of this essay. 
It is probably more desirable, however, to have each reader supply the necessary examples 
out of his own experience. 
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We are concerned, then, with keeping poetry, or perhaps a certain attitude 
towards poetry, alive; and if we had not ourselves become infected with the mod- 
ern fondness for technical terms, we might have simply described our subject as 
“A Living Criticism’’—the indefinite article to indicate that this is merely a brief 
sketch and not a philosophy worked out in all its details; and the adjective to 
stress this primary purpose. We are thus using the term ‘“‘organic”’ in one of its 
most elementary dictionary meanings, to mean “characteristic of, pertaining to, 
or derived from living organisms’’—or, as the Victorians would probably have 
put it, “Life.”” One might further borrow a trick from Lincoln’s rhetoric and say 
that we are concerned with literature as coming from life, as having life, as being 
for life, and as being destined to life in the hearts and minds and memories of men. 


” 


Use of the terms ‘“‘organism’’ and “‘organic,’’ however, may give our subject the 
appearance, at least, of a greater precision than this. The great popularity of such 
phrases as ‘‘organic unity’ and “‘organic form”’ in our day has a two-fold source: 
the tradition of Coleridge, and that of nineteenth-century biology. The former in 
turn bears a double burden: that of German Idealism, and that of psychology, 
both exemplified in the familiar statement near the end of Chapter XIV of Bio- 
graphia Literaria: 


“cc 


The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the whole soul of man into activity, with 
the subordination of its faculties to each other according to their relative worth and dig- 
nity. He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, that blends, and (as it were) fuses, each into 
each, by that synthetic and magical power, to which I would exclusively appropriate the 
name of Imagination. This power, first put in action by the will and understanding, and 
retained under their irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed control, lazis effertur habenis, 
reveals itself in the balance or reconcilement of opposite or discordant qualities: of same 
ness, with difference; of the general with the concrete; the idea with the image; the indi- 
vidual with the representative; the sense of novelty and freshness with old and familiar 
objects; a more than usual state of emotion with more than usual order; judgment ever 
awake and steady self-possession with enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement; and 
while it blends and harmonizes the natural and the artificial, still subordinates art to 
nature; the manner to the matter; and our admiration of the poet to our sympathy with 
the poetry. 

An adequate development of all the sets of relations involved in these concepts would 
require something like a complete esthetic system, but we may perhaps sketch some of 
the chief types involved: (1) If art is considered primarily as expression of personality, 
the relations to be analyzed will be those between the work of art and the artist’s experi 
ence, in the fullest sense (personal, social, intellectual, and so forth); and the critic will 
strive to re-create that experience, or have an experience of his own. (2) If art is considered 
primarily as communication, the relations to be analyzed will be those which give meaning 
to the work of art (its cultural contexts of language, tradition, symbol, myth, and so forth); 
and the critic will focus on the semantic problem. (3) If art is considered primarily as imi 
tation, the relations to be analyzed will be those between the work of art and reality (or 
ganized in systems of scientific and humanistic knowledge) ; and the critic will expect some 
correspondence between the two, i.e., some truth value, from the work of art. 


The idea of the reconciliation of opposites is a profoundly important one, es- 
pecially in the context of the dialectical philosophy which was being worked out 
by Hegel in Germany at just around the same period when Coleridge was writing 
and talking his criticisra; and its influence on the literary criticism of our genera- 
tion has been so great and pervasive as to have called forth the vague label “new 
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criticism’’ to describe its revolutionary impact. (‘‘Reconciliation of opposites,” 
of course, does not exhaust the contribution of this criticism, which has been 
“new” since about the middle 1920’s, but it has been surely one of the central 
values sought. However, it is probably fruitless to attempt to ‘‘define”’ the multi- 
farious types of criticism which have been thus labeled of late according to any 
single formula, since the ‘“‘new critics”’ themselves would not be found to agree as 
to which formula it should be.) But this trait is not the only, or perhaps even the 
most important, one which characterizes living things—which, for example, also 
have the traits of being born, of growth and development, of achieving a mature 
form, and of decay and death. That, of all the phenomena of life, modern criticism 
should have chosen so emphatically to analyze and value its tensions and com- 
plexities is, of course, significant; but the resultant picture, both of life and of 
literary forms and experiences, is far from complete. 

Furthermore, this particular tradition of ‘‘organicism’’ has been linked histori- 
cally with a philosophy of Absolute Idealism (as in the aesthetic writings of Ber- 
nard Bosanquet) which usually culminates in the idea that the entire universe is 
one great, cosmic “organism’’—a grandiose conception which not everyone is 
willing to assume or reach, and of which some of the less philosophical among the 
“new critics” are probably not even aware. 

Our intention in speaking of ‘‘organic’”’ criticism here is rather to go back of the 
Coleridge-Hegel-Bosanquet tradition—and its recent permutations in the writ- 
ings of I. A. Richards and Herbert Read—to the more ancient one of Aristotle. 
Not that the latter’s antiquity alone guarantees its wisdom, but that here, as in 
so many other areas, Aristotle saw the problem with a keenness and a fullness 
that have rarely, if ever, been matched since. We find in Aristotle generally a 
philosophy which was biologically oriented, in ways to be indicated later. We also 
find that he considered the arts in general, and poetry in particular, within 
broader contexts: the arts were seen as akin to ethics and politics insofar as they 
are practical, rather than theoretic; and they were distinguished further by their 
“productive” nature.? While the biologist studies the traits of plants and animals 
as these are given to him ready-made, so to speak, by nature, the artist, whether 
he makes chairs or paintings or poems, introduces an intervening consciousness 
and craftsmanship, and has a certain human end in view, whether it be comfort in 
sitting or a certain effect upon his spectator or reader. Thus, analogies can— 
indeed, should—be drawn between the forms of art and the other forms which 
life assumes; but the subject-matters of the natural sciences and the arts remain 
distinct in Aristotle. 

Our purpose, however, is neither an exposition of Aristotle’s philosophy in 
general, nor of his Poetics, though we shall refer to the latter work, but rather the 
presentation of a philosophy of criticism which we believe to be true to the essen- 
tial spirit of Aristotle, and which also is capable of taking into account the 
positive achievements of modern criticism. We accept as sound to begin with 
Wayne Shumaker’s recent formulation of the central problem as that of tracing 
the relations between “discernment” and “judgment” and “their offspring 


See R.S. Crane, The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of Poetry, U. of Toronto, 
1953, pp. 43-44. 
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Discerning Judgment’*—that is, between analysis (critical reading) and evalu- 
ation. Since on all levels we are anxious to preserve the “‘life’’ of our subject, we 
shall begin with a description of the life of a ‘“‘poem”’ (using that term as an abbre- 
viation for a “literary work of art’’) and then attempt to relate this to the “living 
judgment” of the critic. When this double task has been more or less accom- 
plished, we shall conclude with a synthetic sketch of ‘how critics read.” 


2. The Life of a Poem. 


We begin, then, not with an abstract definition of poetry, nor with a fruitless 
search after the poetic Ding an sich, but empirically, with poems, a certain class 
or type of things made by poets and read (or heard) by ‘‘critics’’ (using that term, 
of course, so as to include the intelligent, non-professional reader).* Poems in 
magazines, in books, in anthologies, and in the collected works of poets. Not 
usually printed preciously, in the splendid isolation of an extensive ‘“‘explication,” 
or in the specious anonymity sought by the I. A. Richards “practical criticism” 
method—though, of course, there always will be truly anonymous poems, and 
such an artificial isolation may occasionally have its pedagogic uses. And we find 
that, because of ‘‘the nature of the beast,” a poem must have a certain “life” or 
career. 

This can be most fully described, as we shall see, with the help of Aristotle’s 
four “‘causes,”’ which are applicable to any and all sorts of things. But perhaps we 
shall do better to begin with the less technical language used by Professor Mark 
Schorer, et al, in their recent anthology, where the suggestion was made that 
critical writings may be classified as dealing with ‘‘poems” in terms of Source, 
Form, and End, corresponding roughly with philosophies which consider works of 
art chiefly as Expression, Imitation, and Communication.® If I may be permitted 
to quote my own summary of the situation, for further comment: 

Since, however the work of art must necessarily have a source, a form, and an end, all 
of these relations may be—and should be— considered by the critic. Any factors which are 
relevant to a full perception of any of the elements involved in those complex sets of interac- 
tions which are the various aesthetic experiences are therefore relevant to criticism and ‘in- 
trinsic’ to analyses of works of art; and the criterion of relevance is the psychological one 
of ‘‘experience.’’® 


Now we find Wayne Shumaker including the Schorer classification along with a 
great many others, and reaching the conclusion that “There is hardly any end to 
possible sets of categories,”” which would seem to put us back into the eclectic 
confusion of Professor Hyman’s ‘‘ideal critic.” But Professor Shumaker goes on to 
say that the choice of a logical system requires, “first, a clearly conceived and 
frankly stated purpose, and second, the adoption of analytic procedures which 
are suitable for the achievement of the purpose. A third desideratum, less im- 

3 Elements of Critical Theory, U. of California, 1952, p. 2. 

4 See our elaboration of this point in a discussion of Wellek and Warren, Theory of Lit- 
erature, entitled “What Does a Critic Analyze?’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search, Vol. XIV, No. 2 (Dec. 1952), pp. 237-245. 

5 Criticism: The Foundations of Modern Literary Judgment, New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1948, p. viii. 

6 “What Does a Critic Analyze?” Op. cit., pp. 242-243 (Italics in source). 
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portant but still highly valuable, is simplicity.’”’” We should like to show that, in 
the light of our previously stated purpose, the foregoing classification satisfies his 
requirements and our own: that it is true to the nature of poems; comprehensive, 
in the sense that it leaves nothing relevant out; as simple as one can make it; and, 
above all, that it enables us to study the career of a poem while doing full justice 
to its vitality. 

That these categories are indeed exhaustive will be evident to anyone who has 
reflected deeply on the nature of Aristotle’s ‘‘causes,’”’ both in the context of his 
own writings and that of their long history. Corresponding to Source are the 
material and efficient causes; to Form, of course, the formal cause; and to End, 
the final cause. There is no need here, I feel sure, to expound Aristotle’s meanings, 
but rather to show their relevance to literary criticisn.. Aristotle himself provides 
us with precedents for the application of his four-fold analysis to a variety of 
fields by his own use of it in physics, metaphysics, biology, and, as we shall see, 
the arts. But of course one needn’t be a conscious “Aristotelian” in order to 
follow his scheme: the great critics have been doing it, willy-nilly, down the ages. 

1) The “material” which goes into a poem may be infinitely complex, including 
as it does all the experiences which, at the moment of creation, are focused in the 
poet: the social-cultural matrix in all its forms—Taine’s Race-Environment- 
Time, tradition, history, language, and so forth; as well as the poet’s individual 
experiences, such as one finds described and analyzed in the biographies and 
“psychological” studies. The “blooming, buzzing confusion” of life is thus like an 
endless reservoir out of which an infinite number of creative combinations may 
emerge. 

What is needed to actualize any one of these potentialities is an “efficient 
cause’’—the act itself of composition. In terms of biography, this may be seen as 
the ‘‘occasion”’ of the poem, whether addressed to a friend or lover, living or dead, 
to a friendly or antagonistic public, and so forth; in terms of psychology, this 
may be seen as the creative process itself—and whatever it may be which in- 
spires, ‘‘crystallizes,” or brings a poem into being, including the forces in Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘deep well’ of the unconscious. 

2) The very term “form” is a Latin translation of the Greek ‘‘idea”’; and the 
emphasis implied by “organic form” points to the biological orientation of Greek 
thought, and of Aristotle in particular. This is not the occasion to indicate even 
a fraction of the meanings which have been given to the “form” of a poem; but 
we can establish the principle that formal analysis is the proper focus for critical 
reading since, as a medieval philosopher might say, “the form is the essence.”’ 
The point of the biological analogy would be that organic form is not something 
fixed and static, like a 30-60-90 degree triangle, but that it is something which 
grows, develops, and finally achieves maturity: it may exist in the poet’s mind 
first as a vague intuition, an image, a rhythm, and only in the completion of the 
poem do these embryonic elements come fully to life. Nor should the form be con- 
ceived of too “formalistically”’ (which usually means “mechanically”’): it can 


7 Op. cit., pp. 30-32. 
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only be grasped as a “concrete whole,” and is precisely that ‘‘organization”’ of the 
“materials” which makes a poem what it is and not something else, which consti- 
tutes both its uniqueness and its typicality. 

For living things have a somewhat mysterious capacity of combining infinite 
complexity and variety of forms with an ineluctable tendency towards limitation, 
so that they lend themselves to classification into genera and species. In a similar 
fashion, literary works of art tend naturally to fall into certain formal classifica- 
tions, familiar from the writings of critics and literary historians. 

3) Finally, the “‘final’”’ cause which is the “end” of a poem may be seen under 
two aspects: a) as the full realization of its own inner potentialities, in the sense 
that a healthy oak tree is most fully an embodiment of ‘‘oakhood,’”’—a criterion 
which critics use, consciously or unconsciously, when they say of a poem that it 
“went astray” in the middle, or suffers from such and such “‘imperfections’’; and, 
since a poem is a man-made and not merely a natural thing, b) as the function or 
purpose it is designed to fulfill—first generally, as a poem having certain qualities 
in common with other poems, and then specifically, as the particular poem (or 
type of poem) which it is. In one sense, then, ‘‘A poem should not mean / But be” 
—that is, be ‘‘itself.”’ In another sense, its ‘‘being”’ consists in its being “‘experi- 
enced,” that is, read. 

Reading a poem, again, is not a mechanical but a vital experience: the poem 
must be experienced “aesthetically.”” Having made this general qualification, 
however, we find that the aesthetic experience, for all the various attempts to 
define it in its “purity,’’ may serve a variety of ‘‘ends’’: entertainment, instruc- 
tion, purgation, religious exaltation, and so forth. 

All the ‘‘causes” are involved with one another, since they represent aspects of 
a living whole, but the “final”’ cause is at once the most important and the most 
difficult to separate out in imagination and discourse. In a sense, it may be the 
“efficient” cause of a poem (“In my end is my beginning’’), because the poet 
usually has both an end-in-view when he writes, as well as an intuition of what 
his poem might be like in its perfection; also, of course, the form developed will 
be intimately involved with the purpose it is intended to achieve—‘‘form follows 
function.” 

It may help at this stage to tabulate the various parallel terminologies which 
have been used in the preceding paragraphs, adding the familiar economic paral- 
lels once used by Paul Valéry (in ‘The Course in Poetics: First Lesson’’): 


Aristotle's “‘causes’’ Schorer, et al. Philosophies of art Economic parallels 
1) Material and Efficient Source Expression Producer 
2) Formal Form Imitation Product 
3) Final End Communication Consumer 


What this table may suggest is a parallelism which is complete but rough, since 
while each of the terms in a single line (reading from left to right) operates 
within the same general area, each one in addition adds (or distinguishes) a new 
aspect or nuance to (or in) that area: for example, Aristotle’s use of ‘‘final cause”’ 
is more complex in its implications than would be recognized by a ‘‘communica- 
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tion” philosophy of art, but the end result of writing a poem 7s in fact to commu- 
nicate; in the modern world, especially, the distribution of poems 7s usually 
achieved through publication and purchase by a “consumer’’—though some 
poets may still write only for themselves and friends; and so forth. 

In each of our three areas, then, there will be noted a narrowing of focus, 
resulting from a specialization of interest; and the Aristotelian formulation 
will be found to be the most comprehensive (because the most philosophical)— 
which is precisely why we have gone back to it. Of course, further columns of 
parallels could be added, by focusing on further areas of specialization; but 
this very possibility, I think, merely demonstrates the fundamental character 
of our classification. Probably, though this could never in the nature of things 
be finally demonstrated, all possible philosophies and methods of criticism 
could be subsumed under these categories, or combinations of these categories. 

Further, when we look at our terms as arranged in their vertical columns, we 
find that there are internal relations among them which result from the organic 
nature of artistic processes as they occur in life. Thus, the poet, in order to 
give “expression” to his experience, must ‘imitate’? certain forms which will 
enable him to ‘‘communicate” to his readers; and so forth. Reading the columns 
from top to bottom gives us, in philosophical language, the order of “becom- 
ing”; and reading from bottom to top, we get the order of critical analysis 
since the critic usually proceeds from the aesthetic experience of the poem, 
through an analysis of its form, to some conception of the experience which 
gave it life. 

Finally, to hint at the fashion in which these categories were applied by 
Aristotle himself in the Poetics, we may glance briefly at his familiar definition 
of tragedy (Book VI): ‘‘Tragedy then, is an imitation of an action that is seri- 
ous, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in language embellished with each 
kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in separate parts of 
the play; in the form of action, not of narrative; through pity and fear effecting 
the proper purgation of these emotions.’”’ The wonderful effectiveness of this 
definition springs from the fact that in it Aristotle was proceeding empirically, 
like a naturalist describing an animal as he finds it in life, but with the help 
of his “causes” to guide the analysis. Thus, what he elsewhere calls the ‘object 
of imitation” (we would say, the “subject” of a poem) refers to the material 
cause; what he has called the “‘means,’”’ namely language, partakes both of 
matter and of form, since in language we already find the raw “stuff” of ex- 
perience organized in the various ‘‘forms” of words, phrases, and syntax,—and 
a poem both uses and develops these forms in order to achieve the unique 
“form” which is its own; and what he has called the ‘manner’ is purely a 
formal cause. Thus, we may distinguish clearly the function of each of the parts 
in Aristotle’s complex statement, and understand why each was necessary for 
a comprehensive definition: (a) Material: “an action that is serious, complete, 
and of a certain magnitude.’’; (b) material-formal: “in language embellished 
with each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 
parts of the play.’’; (c) formal: ‘“‘an imitation ...in the form of action, not of 
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narrative.’’; (d) final: “through pity and fear effecting the proper purgation of 
these emotions.” This does not exhaust Aristotle’s analysis of poetry or tragedy, 
of course, but may indicate briefly how it grew naturally out of the philosophy 
we have sketched.* 

Such an analysis of the nature of a poem, then, is what was meant when we 
spoke of literature as coming from life, as having life, and as being for life. One 
further dimension, however, must be added—one, incidentally, of which Aris- 
totle was fully aware (Poetics, IV-V)—namely, that of history or tradition. 
Once having achieved its proper form, a poem has just begun to live, so to 


speak—and this because of the social-cultural nature of aesthetic experience. 


On the one hand, there are those poems which are still-born, or at best achieve 
“the imperfect glory of a summer’s day’’: they may be read by the poet only, 
and then consigned to the wastepaper basket; or they may be printed and soon 
forgotten, among the hordes of fertile nature’s creations which the world ‘‘will- 
ingly lets die’—perhaps because they never were sufficiently ‘‘alive,” in the 
sense we have been giving to that word, in the first place. On the other hand, 
the poem which is destined to life immortal is the one which is read and reread 
“experienced’’) by generation after generation without any diminution of its 
vitality—so that Homer and the Bible seem as fresh today as they were three 
thousand years ago. 

In the course of this historical process, a poem constantly “grows,’’ within 
the limits set by its original form, by means of ‘“‘translation,”’ not only from 
one language to another (i.e., from Greek to English), but also from one uni- 
verse of discourse to another (our experience of Homer in the 20th century is 
surely different, in significant respects, from that of the ancient Greeks). How- 
ever, as in the career of an individual person, so here too the relationship is one 
of continuity, of difference-and-similarity compounded: the more we read and 
study Homer, or any other of the great poets, the more indomitable will seem 
his life and his life-giving force. And at this point, we pass naturally to the 
second part of our discussion, since it is precisely in the preservation of this 
life of a poem that the “‘living judgment” of excellent criticism consists. 

* For a much more thorough analysis along similar lines, from which we have profited 
in this essay, see R. 8. Crane, op. cit., especially the chapter entitled ‘Poetic Structure 
in the Language of Aristotle.’’ 

Our attempt to see all these elements or ‘“‘causes’’ as parts of one organic whole, and as 


” 


necessary to preserving ‘‘the life of a poem,’’ should be distinguished, on the one hand, 
from the pedantic eclecticism of Professor Hyman’s “‘ideal critic’? and the systematic 
eclecticism of 8. C. Pepper (see our exchange in The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
Vol. IX, September, 1950 and June, 1951, especially the paragraph on ‘‘the root metaphor 


’ 


of organism”’ on pp. 332-333, of which this essay is an expansion); and, on the other hand 
from the genial pluralism which Professor Crane finally accepts: ‘‘The moral is surely 
that we ought to have at our command, collectively at least, as many different critical 


“ce 


methods ‘‘as there are distinguishable major aspects in the construction, appreciation 
and use of literary works’’ (op. cit., p. 192). The point is precisely that, if our account is 
fundamentally and comprehensively true—though not complete, since it is capable of 
further refinement and expansion—each of these specialized methods will be seen as frag 
ments of a single enterprise, and will gain by being so seen 
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3. The Living Judgment. 


One of the life-destroying elements in so much modern criticism has been its 
hopeless pursuit of the phantom of scientific objectivity, that is, the desire to 
establish a method and criteria for judgment such that, when properly applied, 
they may result in critical judgments which will be true in a similar sense to 
that in which the statement “Oxygen has an atomic weight of 16” is true. This 
is not to deny that critics may learn—indeed, must learn—from the sciences: 
Aristotle, as we have seen, would not have been the critic he was, if he were 
not also a scientist-philosopher; Coleridge was steeped in psychology; Taine 
profited from the social and psychological science of his day; and critics today 
are profiting from anthropology and the science of language. But the first bug- 
bear that must be disposed of is that of mathematical precision; critics are 
not pedagogues giving grades of 90% or 60% to the poets, though they usually 
do try to establish hierarchies of excellence. 

One way of stating the critic’s relationship to the sciences is to say that he 
uses those elements in them most akin to the arts: their creative insights, their 
establishment of new organic relationships among various parts of human ex- 
perience, their patterns which give a “sense of the whole.” This implies that 
there is an aesthetic element in much scientific activity (a fact which Henri 
Poincaré, for example, emphasized with relation to mathematics in The Founda- 
tions of Science), and also that essentially scientific processes (the establishment 
of evidence, reasoning from effect to cause) are usually involved in most critical 
activity. 


One special reason why critics have tended to pursue this phantom (Professor 
Shumaker calls it “The Receding Goal’) most assiduously in our own age has 
already been suggested in our opening section, namely, the enormous growth 


” 


of the so-called “value sciences,” chiefly psychological and social. Ever since 
Bentham developed his “hedonistic calculus,” the idea that values might be 
measured or weighed or at least studied scientifically has been abroad. Pro- 
fessor Shumaker has done a useful job of assembling and analyzing some of the 
implications of recent value theory, arriving at the conclusions that all evalua- 
tion is “assumptive” (he quotes B. Jessup: “Judgment of value can be verified 
only by value ...’’) and that “value definitions have stronger logical standing 
in proportion as the thought processes on which they rest come closer to synthe- 
sizing all the data of experience” (Op. cii., pp. 85, 118). We cannot get behind 
the primitive fact of taste, of liking and disliking, which ultimately depends on 
irrational or alogical forces. But we can correct and educate taste by various 
methods of analysis and discrimination, of broadening and integrating perspec- 
tives, and above all by exposure to examples—‘“‘bad,”’ middling, and. “‘good”’ 
of actual poems. 

What all this points to is the important element of art in the criticism of art: 
the study of any subject naturally tends to become assimilated to the material 
on which it works. Thus, though we have been insisting on the value of a syn- 
thetic view of poetry such as has been sketched in the previous section, this is 
not presented with any intent of imposing, so to speak, a single approach or 
“language” on all critics. Though needless multiplication of terms should be 
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avoided, in the interests of clarity and communicability, it is inevitable that 
each critic will create an emphasis and style and even a ‘‘language”’ of his own. 
Krom this point of view, the criticism of our generation has been very rich in- 
deed; but in the common-sense realization of limitations, and in the perspective 
of the whole, it has often been correspondingly lacking. 

With these qualifications in mind, then, we may proceed to sketch some of 
the implications concerning the judgments of critics which follow from the life 
of the poem. The most obvious is that such judgments are never fixed and final, 
but always subject to change. Two sets of dynamic elements are involved—the 
life of the poem and the life of the critic—and their interactions are bound to 
be very complex. The life of a single poem, as we have seen, presents various 
internal relations to its sources, formal traits, and the ends which it serves in 
the course of its career; and the life of the critic is similarly involved with the 
complexities of his own age and culture. To attempt to reduce these various 
complexities to any single pattern, except on very general lines, is obviously a 
hopeless task. Set any three poets to work producing sonnets on a single sub- 
ject, and the results will differ as greatly as do Keat’s “‘Sonnet to the Nile,” 
Shelley’s ‘‘Ozymandias,”’ and Hunt’s ‘‘The Nile’; and set any three critics to 
work on any single poem or problem in criticism, and the results will be equally 
various. Furthermore, present the same critic with the same problem today and 
next year, and, unless he simply repeats an earlier statement by an exercise of 
memory, the results will also differ. This is as it should be, and on this empiri- 
cal evidence alone the pursuit of a finally true judgment should long since have 
been recognized to be futile. 


But variety and complexity do not mean chaos; and here too the tendency 
towards limitation, noted in our discussion of the “formal cause”’ of the poem, 


is at work. Just as there are two sets of complexities, so there are two sets of 
limitations: on the one hand, the text of the poem itself, to the extent that this 
can be established; and on the other, the essential humanity of the critic, in 
both its individuality and its universality—the latter colored, however, by his 
membership in a certain society, culture, and tradition. After all, that the 20th- 
century reader of Homer is not essentially different from the ancient Greek is 
testified to by that poet’s continuing popularity; and, if four critics were put 
to work at a problem, two American and two Indian, for example, the results 
within each nation would probably bear a greater resemblance to one another 
than to those of the other nation. There are natural families, or species, of 
critics then, just as there are of poems. 

Does this fact put us. back where we started, in the morass of modern rela- 
tivism, with a variety of judgments to correspond to that of methods and “‘tech- 
niques”? I think not. First, there are general criteria of excellence, or at least 
competence, which may be applied to critics as to poems—knowledge, relevance, 
and depth—and these too may be related to our concept of life or vitality. We 
judge a critical essay ultimately in terms of the same ‘‘causes’’ by which we 
judge a poem: by its life, first of all, in the elementary sense of its capacity to 
interest us; and then, analyzing this effect further, we find that such a capacity 
usually is the product of an organic interrelationship among source, form, and 
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end. Thus, good criticism is an expression of the critic’s personality, which 
usually includes the sense he gives us of a competent mastery of his materials, 
as well as of a mature wisdom concerning extra-literary matters (source); it 
must be embodied in a competent piece of writing in which facts and insights 
and arguments are so organized as to constitute some sort of whole and to con- 
vince and persuade (form); and it should directly or indirectly serve the highest 
ends of criticism, which may vary in emphasis from occasion to occasion, but 
which (beyond and including “‘the elucidation of works of art and the correction 
of taste’) tend to fuse with those of all the humanistic disciplines (the arts and 
sciences and moral and religious philosophies), namely, to make men better 
and happier (end). These are rather broad statements, but let the reader think 
for a while about any one of the great critics or critical writings and see whether 
or not they apply. 

However, there is a further, cumulative and historical sense in which critical 
judgments are living things, roughly parallel to the sense in which the life of a 
poem may be destined to brevity or to a “‘life beyond life.’’ The truest and most 
important criticisms, one might be tempted to say (if one were not somewhat 
intimidated by the modern search for novelty—Oh that! old hat ...), are pre- 
cisely those which are most often repeated. One may think of a critical judg-’ 
ment, then, as one thinks of the career of a poem or person. For example, Aris- 
totle’s analysis of Greek tragedy, made once and then rediscovered during the 
Renaissance, is subjected to a series of commentaries and analyses and expan- 
sions and criticisms, until one would think that none of the interstices of its 
meanings had been left unexplored; yet it still serves today as a necessary be- 
ginning for any thought on the subject and as a basis for ever-fresh discoveries. 
Or to think, more modestly, of thé criticism of a single poem: around the year 
1598 a poem beginning “Come live with me and be my love”’ appears; it is 
snatched up by William Jaggard and attributed to Shakespeare in The Passion- 
ate Pilgrim (1599) and then appears with Marlowe’s name in England’s Helicon 
(1600), together with Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘‘Reply’’; it is parodied by Donne 
and others; and ever since it has almost inevitably appeared in anthologies of 
English poetry—history thus confirming the critical judgment of Marlowe’s 
contemporaries. Or sometimes a poem makes its way more slowly, going through 
a youthful period of obscurity and perhaps of ill-fame, and finally arriving at a 
sort of critical maturity, understood and loved by most competent readers, each 
of whom, however, may still add his own nuance of meaning to the general 
interpretation. Or sometimes, alas, this process of critical growth does not lead 
to permanent fame, but to decay and death, as with all the forgotten ‘‘classics”’ 
f bygone ages. 

There is, then, a natural history of critical judgments, as there is of poems 
themselves. And one caution this should suggest to critics is that of respect for 
continuity: a startlingly new reading of a familiar poem, one which does vio- 
lence to interpretations which have been accepted by generations of critical 
readers, should be eyed with suspicion, therefore, and forced to prove itself 
before it is allowed to replace, or even supplement, the earlier readings. Or, 
put more positively: the best additions to our critical literature on any text or 
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problem are generally those which seem to grow naturally out of a more mature 
consideration of earlier attempts at elucidation and discrimination. 

In one further respect, the organic conception may serve to suggest a way of 
judging and perhaps of resolving critical conflicts. The two sets of criteria just 
outlined may be described as formal: that is, they describe general traits, both 
individual and social-historical, which both experience and theory have shown 
to characterize the critical process. But the actual, concrete judgments of 
critics, it may be contended, are determined less by formal and,more by sub- 
stantial criteria: one critic, thus, may be found to be competent and interesting 
(i.e., formally satisfying), but fundamentally ‘‘wrong’’; and if another’s criteria 
of judgment force him to disagree with a particular judgment or sets of judg- 
ments of past generations, he cannot let the mere weight of reputation persuade 
him and “‘kill” the life of his fresh intuition of value. And the difficulty of decid- 
ing among the critics—if one must decide!—is aggravated by the fact that they 
often seem to be working at loggerheads with one another, invoking precisely 
opposite criteria, because of what seem like irreducible differences of tempera- 


ment or of ends-in-view. Thus, one prefers simplicity, another complexity ; ane 


harmony, another discords; one conventional forms, another daring experi- 
mentation; one bareness of imagery, another a rich excess; one colloquial lan- 
guage, another an artificial poetic diction; and so forth.’ Furthermore, critics 
have a way—which some purists consider unfortunate but which seems to be 
inevitable—of linking their literary perceptions with their other values and 
points-of-view: one criticizes as a Christian, another -as a naturalist; one as a 
Marxist, another as a believer in capitalism and individualistic values; one as a 
liberal, another as a conservative; one as a nationalist, another as a cosmopoli- 
tan for whom all nationalisms are narrow and provincial; and so forth—the 
names are legion. How to resolve these differences, then, not merely of indi- 
vidual taste, but of standards of judgment? Must we, in the end, fall back on 
de gustibus non est disputandum (there’s no arguing about taste—or, one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison)? 

This familiar way of resolving critical conflicts does solve the problem—by 
avoiding it. Blut “organic’’ criticism suggests the possibility of a more fruitful 
synthesis, in two directions. First, the organic philosophy itself—the wisdom of 
Aristotle, shall we say (or, more broadly, the Greeks), made more complete by 
modern knowledge and an interplay with other philosophic traditions—may 
point towards a union or organization of ends, wherein all the ‘‘party”’ labels of 
philosophy will appear as fragments of a single world-view. True, in the present 
state of world affairs, this may seem like an impossible dream, and irreducible 
differences—between religionists and non-believers, and between opposing politi- 
cal camps, especially—may seem to present themselves. But the world is being 

*S. L. Bethell, ‘“Two Streams from Helicon,’ in Essays on Literary Criticism and the 
English Tradition, London, 1948, shows convincingly that there have been two chief oppos- 
ing poetic-and-critical traditions of English poetry, one associated with the names of 
Shakespeare-Donne-Eliot, the other with those of Spenser-Milton-Tennyson. Which is the 


“true”? or the ‘“‘great’’ one? Can criticism do justice to both? Yes, we should contend—if 
it is conceived of and executed organically. 
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driven, gradually but inexorably, towards a greater unity: the “‘meeting of 
East and West’”’—in thought and in the arts, sooner than in politics—is slowly 
becoming a reality. And, to the extent that the partial views of critics may 
come to be subsumed under a higher and more comprehensive wisdom of life, 
their standards of judgment may tend to become less eccentrically diverse. 

The other direction of synthesis may be by way of a reconciliation of age-old 
opposites, to which a variety of names have been given: Platonism and Aris- 
totelianism, Romanticism and Classicism, the Dionysian and the Apollonian, 
and so forth (and here the Coleridgean tradition is relevant). Without pretend- 
ing to do anything like justice to the complexity of the issues involved, we may 
yet venture to suggest the following line of argument as a possibility: if it can 
be shown that the basic opposition of values involved in these dichotomies is 
one between a preference for tension and complexity and particularity, on the 
one hand, and for harmony and repose and simplicity and universality, on the 
other; and 7f it can be shown that both these sets of forces—and forces are the 
parents of values—are of necessity found in any living organism; then it may 
follow that this opposition of values is a false one, resulting from a partial view 
of the living whole. An organic—that is, a total—view of the history of litera- 
ture and criticism tends to confirm this possibility. Comparative studies are 
showing increasingly the fundamental unity of life and literature within the 
diversity of cultures and languages—in Maud Bodkin’s phrase, the ‘“‘arche- 
typal patterns” which may unite the most “primitive” myths with the most 
sophisticated of artistic productions, the most ancient of classics with modern 
masterpieces, and the experiences of men of various religions and nations and 
social classes. Admittedly, this is as yet only the most general of tendencies, 
but it is one which would be strengthened by an “organic’’ criticism of litera- 
ture.'° 


4. How Critics Read. 


Finally, we may return from these rather grandiose and abstract speculations 
to the immediate business at hand, which is a sketch of a philosophy of criti- 
cism. We have attempted, thus far, to show how the concept of organism or 
living wholes may be applied to the processes of critical analysis or reading, 
and of critical judgment or evaluation; and to indicate some of the parallels or 
analogies between these two sets of phenomena. (Our use of biological terms 
should not be understood too literally, of course; we have been dealing with 
linguistic and spiritual phenomena, so that our enterprise may be described as 
a “biology” of “the human spirit as revealed in literature,” with the emphasis 


on the latter part of the description.) It remains to indicate, by a brief sketch 


10 It was essentially Coleridge’s profound and unremitting search for such a philosophi- 
cal synthesis (see J. H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher, 1980, as well as such documents 
as those edited by A. D. Snyder, Coleridge on Logic and Learning, 1929, and K. Coburn, 
The Philosophical Lectures of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1949) which made his criticisms 
more than a group of brilliant but scattered apergus, which account for their ‘‘Coleridgean”’ 
quality and their pervasive influence, and which constitute their real claim to permanent 
value. 
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of how critics read, in what ways analysis and evaluation are parts or aspects 
of one organic process. 

How then do critics read? We should like to say—though many a recent 
critical essay may give us pause—that critics read as most ordinary mortals 
do, only better and with a finer sense of discrimination and values. That is 


’ 


the difference between the reading of the finest of critics and that of the rea- 
sonably intelligent layman is, or should be, one of degree rather than of kind. 
The fact that so much criticism today is professional and academic, however, 
probably militates against this ideal relationship, since it is only the exceptional 
person who can stand up under some of the abnormal strains created by the 
exigencies of constant “book reviewing” or academic lecturing and scholarly 


activity. Still, it is hoped that the following description may apply to both the 
aforementioned types of readers (critics and intelligent laymen), who will be 
included under the general label of ‘‘critics.”’ 

Our critic, then, reads a poem. Preferably, he does this more or less sponta- 
neously, as a natural activity among the many that make up a full life, and not 
just as a chore to be performed in preparation for a class or lecture or critical 
essay. He picks up a magazine or a book, in a moment of leisure, and reads a 
poem. Immediately, the dual process of analysis and evaluation, or the unitary 
process of analysis-evaluation, begins. Probably, unless he is tired, his response 
will not be neutral, but more or less strongly positive or negative (a reaction of 
indifference—‘‘Couldn’t care less’—is a negative one). Out of a number of 
poems read, he will like one more than the others: it will produce in him an 
aesthetic “thrill,” perhaps even some of the sensations which A. E. Housman 
once described in his lecture on ‘“The Name and Nature of Poetry”’’: 


Experience has taught me, when I am shaving of a morning, to keep watch over my 
thoughts, because, if a line of poetry strays into my memory, my skin bristles so that the 
razor ceases to act. This particular symptom is accompanied by a shiver down the spine; 
there is another which consists in a constriction of the throat and a precipitation of water 
to the eyes; and there is a third which I can only describe by borrowing a phrase from one 
of Keats’s last letters, where he says, speaking of Fanny Brawne, ‘everything that reminds 
me of her goes through me like a spear.’ The seat of this sensation is the pit of the stomach. 


He has begun the process of falling in love with a poem. 

Probably he will not be able to explain at first either the full meaning of 
what he has read, or the reasons for his preference. One of the passages in T. 8. 
Eliot’s essays which has most endeared him to the present writer is this con- 
fession, from The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism: “I know that some of 
the poetry to which I am most devoted is poetry which I did not understand at 
first reading; some is poetry which I am not sure I understand yet: for instance, 
Shakespeare’s.’’ (Whatever limitations Eliot may have as a critic, his great 
virtue is probably his honesty. And the characteristic vice of teachers is pre- 
tentiousness, which comes of their spending so much of their time imposing 
their views on the young and ignorant.) Hence, the first stage of criticism is a 
mixture of immediacy and confusion: the poem is before you, and the thrill is 
within you, but neither is too well understood. 

Then the critical process begins in earnest. And in this second stage the 
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dual-unitary nature of the process is again to be noted. Two questions are 
asked and answered together: What is this poem saying or doing? And why is 
it so good? (Perhaps, at this stage, why do I like it so much?) Not that the 
reader may not concentrate for a while on one or the other of these aspects 
(for example, explication of words or symbols, or analysis of verbal or rhythmi- 
cal felicities), but the two are always co-present and involved with one another: 
in a true poem, the meaning is a delight, and the felicities of form have mean- 
ing. Nor that the first impression is always confirmed by critical analysis (the 
more practiced the reader, however, the more likely is it that such confirmation 
will result): sometimes the thrill vanishes, the beauty is found to have been 
one of sound or surface merely. But if critical analysis deepens and enriches 
the delight, our critic knows he has found a true poem. 

From this point on, the description of our critic’s reading of his poem could 
proliferate indefinitely. From that single poem his thoughts and feelings may 
reach out to embrace universes and to experiences of heli, purgatory, and para- 
dise. Its lines may become engraved on his memory and an intimate part of 
his spiritual being. They may lead to his damnation, and they may save his 
soul. 

But the most natural extension of the critical process—surely for the scholar, 
but probably also for the intelligent layman—is to the various contexts in which 
the poem may be seen to appear: linguistic, formal, biographical, historical, 
philosophical, and so forth. Always with the poem, or the group of poems, or 
the critical problem “in mind,” or before his eyes. When he has finished this 
third stage, the full description of which may fill many books, he may most 
truly say that his critical judgments (confirmed or denied) have been justified 
or “‘proven.”’ Not that the love for the poem or his understanding of it will have 
reached a final limit, but they will have grown and deepened far enough to serve 
his mortal needs. And both he and, in a sense, the poem will have been funda- 
mentally changed in the process, which is why the critical study of literature is 
so valuable a method for achieving the aims of education. 

With this first judgment of the poem firmly established, however, its critical 
history has only begun. How long will it be before the poem will cease to delight 
the critic himself? To what extent will his delight be shared by other competent 
readers? Only if, as we have said earlier, the poem is destined to immortality 
will both the poem and its criticism be shown to have been, and to still be, 
true: that is the “final” proof that the critic’s judgment was and is a “living 
judgment.” 

However, the process of criticism is endless, as human life—the life of the 
race, not the individual—is endless. No particular stage of our understanding- 
evaluation is ever “final.’”? New facts may emerge, new facets of meaning be 
suggested. The critic may simply become bored with the poem and the poet. 
A new generation may arise, “that knows not Moses,” and in search of new 
values and thrills. The critic will probably get older and no longer be able to 
respond and feel as he did in his youth; and new poems and poets may replace 
the ones he once loved. But so long as the understanding-and-evaluation were 
genuine and soundly based, in general accord with such criteria as were sug- 
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gested in the previous sections of this essay, the criticism will probably retain 
its validity and value. 

The foregoing is not meant, of course, as a complete description of the critical 
reading of any particular poem, but as a paradigm of all such readings. Every 
one of the “stages” we have distinguished may thus vary: a certain amount of 
analysis may be necessary before the aesthetic ‘‘thrill’” happens; years of culti- 
vation may make possible a kind of “artificial spontaneity,’ so that the critic 
may discover a true poem while performing the arduous labors of compiling 
an anthology of fourteenth-century verse, or investigating the vogue of the 
sonnet in Elizabethan England, or analyzing the “sense of evil’ in Whitman’s 
poetry; and so forth. The possibilities, within the limits of the categories and 
forms which our analysis has sketched, are infinite. But at this stage of our 
argument the “organic” character of our paradigm should no longer need to be 
labored. As to its truth to the experiences of genuine critics and lovers of poetry, 
let the reader look into his heart and memory—and judge. 





ARISTOTLE AND MODERN LITERATURE 


ROBERT LANGBAUM 


Aristotle’s Poetics has much to teach us about the structure of modern drama 
and fiction—not because the Poetics applies to modern practice, but because it so 
illuminatingly does not apply. We learn, in fact, that to write a new Poetics de- 
scribing the high literature of the period since the Enlightenment, we would have 
to turn Aristotle upside down. Our popular literature is another matter; and it is 
a tribute to the eternal validity of Aristotle’s principles that they are abandoned 
only by the literature which seeks to be true to the modern situation, to a culture 
without a metaphysically objective morality. Where aesthetic pleasure is 
bought at the price of truth, where for the sake of entertainment writer and 
audience are willing to assume the objectivity of a mere fashionable and class 
morality, there—as in all the kinds and degrees of our melodrama, from the 
well-made Broadway play and best-selling novel down through the detective 
story and Western to the comic book—the literature of action, as described by 
Aristotle, still flourishes. 

The change made by our high literature is in the relation of character to 
action; and in Aristotle’s description of the dramatis personae as ‘‘agents’’ of 
the plot, we can see the relation of the drama he describes to our popular litera- 
ture and its difference from our high literature. What Aristotle calls Character 
(ethos) is only one of the two distinguishing qualities of the agent, the other being 
Thought (dianoia). “Character is what makes us ascribe certain moral qualities to 
the agents,”’ says Aristotle. 


Character in a play is that which reveals the moral purpose of the agents, i.e. the sort of 
thing they seek or avoid, where that is not obvious—hence there is no room for Character 
in a speech on a purely indifferent subject. Thought, on the other hand, is shown in all 
they say when proving or disproving some particular point, or enunciating some universal 
proposition.! 


Character is the direction in which the agent exerts force; while Thought would 
seem to be the rhetorical and intellectual equipment with which he exposes and 
defends his moral direction. 

Character, however, reveals only the kind of purpose that advances the plot. 
That is why it reveals only the kind of purpose which is not obvious; and why 
there cannot be room for Character in a speech on a purely indifferent subject. 
A biologically or socially conditioned purpose (the desire for life or to be well 
thought of) would presumably be obvious and therefore not moral and Character- 
istic. To be moral and Characteristic, the purpose must depart from the norm as 
a personal distortion; it must be particular, it must have been chosen. In other 
words, Character itself is revealed only where the agent pursues a strategy that 
advances the plot. Since a speech on an indifferent subject would be one that does 


1T shall use Ingram Bywater’s translation in The Basic Works of Aristotle, Random 
House, (New York, 1941). 
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not advance the agent’s strategy, it could not reveal the agent as a Character but 
only as a rhetorician—a spokesman for the Truth, to be judged not morally but 
for his style and intelligence. 

The conception seems to be of an original right flow of rhetoric which, when it 
is deflected to a particular purpose, reveals Character; but which, left unde- 
flected, reveals the right ideas from which it flows—Truth and the play’s meaning. 
One sign of Aristotle’s conception of right rhetoric, is the fact that he does not 
give the rules for Thought, in the Poetics; but refers us instead to his Rhetoric, 
since Thought ‘“‘belongs more properly to that department of inquiry.’”’ And he 
tells us in another place that Thought “is what, in the speeches in Tragedy, falls 
under the arts of Politics and Rhetoric; for the older poets make their personages 
discourse like statesmen, and the modern like rhetoricians.’’ One is struck by the 
lack of any idea of characteristic discourse. But Aristotle warns us not to “‘confuse 
it [Thought] with Character,” the strict separation being still another sign that 
the agent’s utterance and ideas are not conceived as, in our sense, characteristic— 
but as right. The poet learns to make them right by consulting a Rhetoric and a 
Politics; while the difference between agents would seem to lie in the ends to 
which they turn their right rhetorical and intellectual equipment. 

Such a conception is foreign to us, since we look to utterance and ideas as 
identifying marks of character. But then character has come to mean mainly 
personal idiosyncrasy; whereas for Aristotle, it seems to be entirely a moral 
quantity. The agents, he tells us, “are necessarily either good men or bad— 
the diversities of human character being nearly always derivative from this 


primary distinction, since the line between virtue and vice is one dividing the 
whole of mankind.” To understand how this differs from the modern conception 
of character, we have only to consider as descriptive of the modern conception 
Blake’s criticism of Aristotle’s statement. 


Aristotle says Characters are either Good or Bad; now Goodness or Badness has nothing 
to do with Character: an Apple tree, a Pear tree, a Horse, a Lion are Characters, but a 
Good Apple tree or a Bad is an Apple tree still; a Horse is not more a Lion for being a Bad 
Horse: that is its Character: its Goodness or Badness is another consideration. 


We might conclude from Aristotle’s statement that the relativity of goodness 
and badness, the deviation in other words from the moral ideal, would be the one 
deviation, the primary distinction, by which character is defined—all other 
qualities remaining as norms. Yet even the amount of moral deviation is restricted 
in correctly portrayed Characters. For in listing the four points to aim at in 
portraying Characters, Aristotle lists as “First and foremost, that they shall be 
good.” 


There will be an element of character in the play, if (as has been observed) what a per- 
sonage says or does reveals a certain moral purpose; and a good element of character, if 
the purpose so revealed is good. Such goodness is possible in every type of personage, even 
in a woman or a slave, though the one is perhaps an inferior, and the other a wholly worth- 
less being. 


This last grudging concession leads directly into the second point to aim at— 
appropriateness, that a Character have the qualities appropriate to his station. 
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Thus, we are told that “it is not appropriate in a female Character to be manly, 
or clever’’; and we can go on to infer that it would not be appropriate ina slave to 
be haughty, or in a king to be servile. Although it is conceded that goodness 
can cut across social categories, appropriateness establishes for the non-moral 
qualities a rule of rightness according to station, that corresponds to the rhetorical 
rules of rightness according to purpose. The non-moral qualities categorize 
rather than, in our sense, characterize; their purpose is to identify the Character 
with his category rather than, as in modern characterization, to distinguish him 
from it. Since the fourth point, consistency, warns us not to change categories 
in midstream, it also works to keep the Character within his category in order 
to make him rationally understandable. 

The third point, however, is interesting because it is, as Aristotle recognizes, 
exceptional: “‘The third is to make them like the reality, which is not the same 
as their being good and appropriate, in our sense of the term.” This point ex- 
presses perfectly Blake’s conception of character, and would in any modern 
rules for characterization come first and foremost. The interesting thing is that 
Aristotle recognizes the reality of Character as something other than the cate- 
gories by which Character is understood. It is not clear whether he recognizes 
that the reality may be in direct opposition to the categories. For he states the 
third point in the one vague sentence I have quoted; and never alludes to it again 
—possibly because he could not fit it into his system. 

What then is his system, and how does his conception of Character fit into it? 
His conception fixes all the qualities of Character as norms, except for moral 
purpose which remains the single variable. The result is to reduce Character to a 
quantity, a weight on the moral scales; and to exclude from judgment (except 
judgment of their aesthetic rightness) all those personal idiosyncrasies which do 
not lend themselves to moral measurement. Such a conception makes admirable 
sense once we remember that: 


Tragedy is essentially an imitation not of persons but of action .. . In a play accordingly 
they do not act in order to portray the Characters; they include the Characters for the 
sake of the action. 


Where action is the end, we require a conflict of purposes; and for the action to 
have meaning, the purposes must have relative values: we must be able to 
evaluate one as better than another. It follows that the action will be clearer and 
less interrupted, to the extent that we eliminate qualities which confuse the 
lines of force and our evaluation of the forces. Personal idiosyncrasies, which 
endow a man with charms or defects having nothing to do with moral purpose 
or value, are just such superfluous qualities. 

Whitehead, in Science and the Modern World, cal!s the Greek tragedians ‘‘the 
pilgrim fathers of the scientific imagination” because they conceived a moral 
order operating with the same impersonal universality as, say, the laws of 
Newton. 


Their vision of fate, remorseless and indifferent, urging a tragic incident to its inevitable 
issue, is the vision possessed by science. Fate in Greek tragedy becomes the order of nature 
in modern thought. 
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Whitehead seems to have in mind the Greek idea of hybris and nemesis, presup- 
posing an original cosmic balance which, when it is upset by the moral deviation 
of the tragic hero, restores itself as inevitably as water seeks its own level. Man 
can set the cosmic mechanism in motion through the moral deviation which 
Aristotle calls Character; but the consequences are beyond his control. Thus the 
perfect, because completely “scientific,” tragic plot is that of Oedipus Rez, 
where the mechanism of justice is unmistakably autonomous. What Oedipus 
thinks is going on is quite different from what the audience knows to be going on; 
and by his very action in trying to escape the decree of the oracle, he rushes 
headlong to his doom. Events work themselves out according to their own laws, 
independently of any human will. Oedipus’ purpose brings results opposite from 
what he intends; yet no one is responsible for the inversion. 

Aristotle says nothing of all this; but he could not be expected to recognize as, 
in the esoteric sense, Fate (any more than we would speak of Gravitation as Fate) 
what was for him the rational arrangement of events in imitation of the way 
things are. Only we moderns, who have taken morality out of nature, out of the 
realm of the objective and autonomous, and psychologized it, making it a study 
of the values people place on things: only we find it un-natural and therefore 
supernatural that events should grind out a justice quite other than Oedipus’ 
idea of justice. But if Whitehead is right in placing such a strictly mechanical 
construction on Greek tragedy, then Aristotle’s analysis becomes an even more 
coherent system, especially as regards the subordination of Character to action. 

The laws of science are universal only because they deal with a single ab- 
straction from things, their measurements. The Law of Gravitation does not 
take into account what things are falling, their value, why they have fallen and 
what will happen to them when they hit the ground. In the same way, the moral 
order is universal only to the extent that people figure as moral quantities. 
Restore the moral quantity to its original conditions amid the unmeasurable 
qualities that make up the bulk of human personality as we conceive it: take 
into account the person’s wit, charm, intelligence, strength of will, and his whole 
biography stretching back through childhood into the womb—and you have a 
case so particular as to require a law of its own, as to be in fact a law unto itself; 
for no moral generalization will apply. 

But a moral generalization must apply where events are the object of imitation, 
and therefore the producer of meaning. For events have no meaning in them- 
selves. They produce meaning by conforming to a prescribed moral pattern, by 
illustrating a moral generalization; and to do this, they must be reduced to the 
categories in which the generalization deals. If they have a meaning beyond what 
the generalization requires, it is because they have been conditioned by character 
to the point of particularity where the generalization no longer applies. They then 
derive meaning from character; they illustrate the agent’s character. That is why 
where action, rather than character, is the primary object of imitation, the events 
must have only as much meaning, and the agents as much character, as the 
generalization requires. And this limited meaning and character must figure as 
moral quantities in a moral equation, if the action is to be complete, if we are to 
feel satisfied that events have worked themselves out and a balance been 
achieved. 
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How then are the moral quantities of the agents determined; how are the 
agents, in Aristotle’s sense, Characterized? Here the rule of appropriateness be- 
becomes important. For rank is the public and conventionalized recognition of 
moral gradation. The social categories of king and subject, husband and wife, 
parents and children, are also moral categories in that they carry with them 
expectations as to behavior, and a definite code of privileges and duties which can 
be used to measure the degree of virtue or defection. The measure is precise 
just because the proprieties for each rank are different. Cowardice in a slave 
would be indulged with laughter, but would be so serious a flaw in a king that it 
would probably be ruled out as disintegrating his kingliness and therefore his 
character. On the other hand, excessive pride would be so intolerable in a slave 
as to be ruled out; whereas it is a perfectly appropriate flaw in a king, who would 
have to learn to curb his entirely kingly pride. In prescribing that Characters be 
good and be appropriate, Aristotle limits the amount they may deviate from the 
behavior expected of their ranks. 

The de-objectification of morality in the modern era, is intimately associated 
with the de-objectification of rank; and both have had the same democratizing 
effect on literature as on society. Just as moral judgment by rule will not do for 
us moderns (at least in our contemplative moments), but we must judge a man 
in all the particularity not covered by the rule, allowing him to generate the law 
by which we judge him, submitting him in Nietzsche’s phrase to his own test; 
so we are no longer willing to accept rank as a guarantee of moral worth. Indeed, 
the whole effort of modern literature (and this is especially true of the novel 
as the specifically modern vehicle) has been to turn rank upside down, finding 
respectability a sham and nobility in the most unlikely places.” For the characters 
of our serious literature must earn our good opinion. We cannot simply label 
them with a social and moral category, and get on with the story; we must know 
all about them as unique individuals in order to follow the modern story. 

But the good classical plot (whether in the Classics or in our popular drama 
and fiction) can be adequately recounted without telling anything more about 
the characters than their rank and whether they live up to the behavior expected 
of their rank. It is enough to speak of a good king or a wicked queen, of a wife 
who betrays her husband, or a mother who deserts her child, of an itinerant 
cowboy for that matter, or a detective, for us to understand the moral meaning 
in terms of the expected behavior of the social category.’ We give a perfectly 
comprehensible account of Aeschylus’ Oresteia when we say that the king is 


2 It can be objected that the inversion constitutes in itself a ranking. But it is only 
after the old hierarchy has passed into obsolescence, that the attack upon it becomes an 
orthodoxy. Our best literature usually turns its attack upon the latest orthodoxy; though 
fashionable non-conformism, or the socially approved attack on the dead dog, is a charac- 
teristic of our ‘‘middlebrow”’ literature 

3 Itissignificant that ourliterature of action has had toretreat tothe social categories which 
still carry an implicit moral meaning—the categories of the immediate family (the court- 
ing couple, husband and wife, parents and children): and the categories on the social 
periphery, between law and lawlessness (the detective and cowboy versus the criminal), 
or between us and the enemy (the soldier). But what moral meaning is implicit in our 
more usual public categories—businessman, farmer, laborer, or even teacher, minister, 
Senator? Thus our high literature is not, like the high literature of old, public; it does not 
deal with rulers and heroes in their public capacity. 
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murdered by the wicked queen and her lover, who usurp the throne, but that the 
prince avenges his father by killing the guilty pair, and after a period of penance 
for the murder of his mother, secures the throne. The summary omits any 
account of emotion; but no further particularization of the characters is re- 
quired (and the trilogy gives little more, beyond naming them) to understand the 
logic of the action, as well as the moral evaluations—just because rank stamps 
the characters with value. 

In spite of the Hegelian idea that tragedy deals with the conflict between good 
and good, between incompatible moral obligations, the obligations are never 
quite equal. If they were, the action would come to a standstill; there could be 
no movement toward a right conclusion. Although Orestes, like Hamlet; must 
summon up all his moral strength to accomplish the vengeance, there is no more 
question of a moral dilemma than in Hamlet; for duty to a father and king 
clearly takes precedence over duty to a mother and queen, especially when the 
father has so clearly been wronged by the mother. Yet it is Agamemnon’s ad- 
vantage in rank that gives him the moral advantage over Clytemnestra; for 
though there is much reason, as the chorus admits, in Clytemnestra’s defense 
of her crimes, her defense is not quite valid. She pleads that she has taken a lover 
in revenge for Agamemnon’s involvement with other women at Troy; and that 
she has killed him in revenge for his sacrifice of their daughter, Iphigenia, to 
insure fair winds for the Greek fleet sailing to Troy. But we do not have to know 
much about the Greek ethos to gather from the moral emphasis of the trilogy 
that Clytemnestra’s defense is invalid, because a husband’s betrayal of his wife 
is a far less serious offense than a wife’s betrayal of her husband, and that a 
father and king may take the life of his daughter, whereas it is a heinous offense 
for a wife to kill her husband and king. 

The very fact that Clytemnestra must die for her crime whereas a short period 
of torment at the hands of the Furies compensates for Orestes’ murderous deed, 
is a sign of the quantitative difference between the two murders; as is the logic 
of the action, by which Clytemnestra’s murder of Agamemnon represents the 
low point, and Orestes’ return to Argos and murder of Clytemnestra represents 
an unmistakable incline and return to equilibrium. The whole moral scheme of 
the trilogy is made explicit in the final trial of Orestes before Athena. In answer 
to Orestes’ defense: ‘A husband and a father, both, she slew,’ his accuser, the 
Leader of the Furies, replies, ‘And death hath purged her. Shalt not thou die 
too?”’—thus suggesting that the murders are of equal moral weight. Apollo then 
takes up Orestes’ defense to resolve the trilogy by showing that the murders 
are not of equal weight. For in reply to the Leader’s assertion of the rights of 
motherhood: 


’Twas Zeus who bade thee charge 
This man to avenge his father and cast down, 
As nothing worth, his mother’s sacred crown? 


Apollo asserts the superior rights of kinghood and manhood: 
Are these the same? That a great man, raised high 


By royal scepter, given of God, should die, 
And die by a woman’s hand. . . 
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as well as the superior rights of fatherhood over motherhood: 


The mother to the child that men call hers 
Is no true life-begetter, but a nurse 

Of live seed. ’Tis the sower of the seed 
Alone begetteth.* 


The trilogy is saved from bare mechanics by qualitative reinforcement of the 
quantitative differences. Thus, in addition to Agamemnon’s right to dispose of 
his daughter’s life, it is also true that his motive in sacrificing her was entirely 
disinterested: he did it against his will, in obedience to divine command, and for 
the good of the nation. Orestes’ motive in killing Clytemnestra is likewise disin- 
terested: he is commanded by the Delphic oracle to return and avenge his father’s 
death. But Clytemnestra’s motives are, at best, mixed. For whatever her justifi- 
able motives for taking revenge, it is certain that she also acts to further her 
illicit love and to usurp the throne. 

But what about the case where moral quality contradicts, instead of reinforcing 
moral quantity—where the criminal’s motives are better than the non-criminal’s, 
or where the person of inferior rank has the moral advantage, where the mother, 
say, has been wronged by the father? These are the characteristically modern 
questions that inevitably occur to us. The answer would seem to be that the 
Greeks, and for that matter all ancient peoples, either did not conceive such 
questions, or did not consider them suitable for literature. For where, in tradi- 
tional literature, is the moralized revenge story that deals with revenge against 


the father for the sake of the mother?® We moderns equate the interesting with 


4“‘The Eumenides,’’ Complete Plays of Aeschylus, translated with commentaries and 
notes by Gilbert Murray, Allen and Unwin (London, 1952). The fact that Gilbert Murray 
(in his note on the trial, pp. 261-262) and H.D.F. Kitto (in Greek Tragedy, Methuen (London, 
1950], pp. 90-93) are unwilling to take this debate seriously is rather more a sign that the 
modern reader cannot take it seriously than that Aeschylus did not. We cannot know how 
seriously Aeschylus took it, but we do know that he offers no other resolution in terms of 
the mechanics of the plot. Although it is true that the vote of the jury is tied and that 
Athena makes the decision to acquit Orestes, the decision is after all Zeus’ expressed through 
Athena, the argument is Apollo’s, and the decision does not contradict the argument but 
reinforces it. Professor Kitto himself admits this when he says, against Clytemnestra’s 
claim as a mother, that ‘“‘organized society is patriarchal.”’ ‘‘Kings hold their sceptres from 
Zeus; the murder of a King is a blow struck at authority and order. The marriage-bond is 
the keystone of society, and the authority of the husband is the counterpart of that of the 
King.” (In this debate, both of the Olympians are for the male). 

5 The unmoralized story is another matter—as for example in the archetypal Oedipus 
situation reflected in the myth of the overthrow of Uranos by Kronos and of Kronos by 
Zeus, in both cases with the collusion of the mothers. No moral significance is attached 
to these revolutions; they simply establish the reign of Zeus, where the moral order begins. 
The Leader of the Furies cites against Apollo’s assertion of the supremacy of fatherhood 
and kinghood, the fact that Zeus overthrew his own father and king; but the victory of 
Apollo in the debate would indicate that the case is not in point. For it is to rationalize 
the moral order of Zeus, to suppress really the natural or biological myth, that the mor- 
alized myth gets established—as for example in Sophocles’ story of Oedipus where the 
son pays a terrible price for killing his father and marrying his mother, and in the story 
of Orestes where it is the son’s duty to kill his mother to avenge his father, or even in the 
siory of Hamlet where the mother is only chastized but which may well be a refined ver 
sion of the Orestes story. : 
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the exceptional case, with the incongruency of the particular to the general. But 
the traditional interest seems to have been in the congruency of the particular 
to the general. The interesting story seems to have been for the ancients what the 
significant experiment is for the modern scientist, the one that illustrates rather 
than confutes the rule. 

Aristotle explains the classical interest in congruency by the distinction he 
draws between history and poetry. History, he says, ‘describes the thing that 
has been,” and poetry ‘‘a kind of thing that might be.” 


Hence poetry is something more philosophic and of graver import than history, since its 
statements are of the nature of universals, whereas those of history are singulars. 


Since poetry, like modern science, makes statements about universal truths, it 
describes particulars that are congruent with general laws. And its characters 
are likewise congruent with the publicly recognized patterns of action; they act 
appropriately, according to type. For while the singular statement of history is 
“one as to what, say, Alcibiades did or had done to him,”’ the universal state- 
ment is: 


one as to what such or such a kind of man will probably or necessarily say or do—which 
is the aim of poetry, though it affixes proper names to the characters. 


Aristotle warns us not to be misled by the proper names into supposing that 


the characters of poetry are particular persons, rather than illustrative types. 


The true function of proper names, he says, has become clear by this time in 
Comedy, where, 


it is only when their plot is already made up of probable incidents that they give it a basis 
of proper names, choosing for the purpose any names that may occur to them, instead of 
writing like the old iambic poets about particular persons. In Tragedy, however, they still 
adhere to the historic names; and for this reason: what convinces is the possible; now 
whereas we are not yet sure as to the possibility of that which has not happened, that which 
has happened is manifestly possible, else it would not have come to pass. Nevertheless 
even in Tragedy there are some plays with but one or two known names in them, the rest 
being inventions; and there are some without a single known name, e.g., Agathon’s Antheus 
in which both incidents and names are of the poet’s invention; and it is no less delightful 
on that account. 


It is no less delightful because the historical content is not essential to tragedy, 
though it helps to convince by giving the illusion of historical actuality. The 
essence of tragedy is in the logical sequence of events; and this requires logical 
(that is typical) rather than actual characters. Note that Aristotle speaks of the 
replacement of particular by typical characters as a recent innovation, which is 
interesting since we think of the reverse movement, from types toward particu- 
larized characters, as modern: That is because we think of literature as a kind of 
counterpoint to science and philosophy, and therefore as largely a criticism of 
formulations; whereas Aristotle seems to have thought of it as working, along 
with science and philosophy, toward formulation. We see literary progress as an 
escape from philosophical rationalization, toward historical empiricism. But 
Aristotle seems to have seen it as an escape from factuality toward rationality 

Of course, Greek drama can be congruent only to the extent that we remain 
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aware of the world-view to which the characters and events adhere. Once we lose 
sight of the world-view out of which the plays were written, we read them 
psychologically as we have done with Shakespeare. In other words, we reverse 
Aristotle by giving the primacy to character over action. For the whole Aristo- 
telian analysis—leading through congruency and appropriateness to the primacy 
of action over character—breaks down once we regard the characters as, in the 
democratic sense, people rather than as hierarchical categories of people. Unless 
we dismiss the proper names and regard the murders in the Oresteia as perpetrated 
against a daughter, a king and husband, a mother; and unless we are aware of 
the different degrees of loyalty owing to a king and husband as opposed to a 
daughter, and to a king and father as opposed to a mother, we cannot make the 
proper moral discrimination between the murders committed by Clytemnestra 
and Orestes; and we cannot therefore follow the logie of the action, the fall and 
rise in its fortunes. We must, as a result, look for the meaning of the trilogy in 
character rather than action. 

For we do discriminate between the murders—if not morally, then psycholog- 
ically. And the interesting thing is that the very quality which elevates Orestes 
morally, that he acts for an abstract reason of justice, degrades him once we 
cease to feel the authority of the moral sanction; for he strikes us as acting in 
cold blood, without psychological motives, motives we can understand through 
sympathy. Once we lose sight of rank, the son’s murder of his mother is likely 
to strike us as more horrible than the wife’s murder of her husband, because 
more unnatural—especially if we consider that Orestes’ moral duty of revenge 


against the mother for the sake of the father violates the son’s natural hostility 
against the father for the sake of the mother. Clytemnestra, on the other hand, 
who is degraded morally because she acts out of lust and self-interest, gains in 
the psychological reading by just those motives. For they are psychological 
motives with which we can sympathize; they make her murder of Agamemnon a 
crime passtonnel. 


The moral relation of the two murders is thus reversed, once we judge them 
not by the external hierarchy of moral and social values of which the action is 
an illustration, but by the ability of Orestes and Clytemnestra to command 
sympathy. The whole meaning of the Oresteia, including the Aristotelian analysis 
of its structure, is in fact turned upside down once we lose sight of the hierarchical 
world-view out of which it was written. For then sympathy becomes the law of 
interpretation. And we have had enough experience of the psychological reading 
of Shakespeare to understand how, with sympathy the law, Clytemnestra emerges 
as the central figure, simply because she is the most passionate and willful figure 
and the initiator of the action. 

Clytemnestra becomes the existential heroine, and the Oresteia her tragedy 
the tragedy of a wife torn between husband and lover, and of a mother turned by 
grief for her daughter into a murderess, yet encountering in the end her own 
son as her murderer. I have manipulated the perspective towards the events to 
show how this would be tragedy in the modern manner—an imitation of character 
rather than action. For the conflict takes place inside Clytemnestra once the 
moral distinctions of the action lose authority, so that we become more concerned 
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with Clytemnestra’s problem in facing the action, than with the action itself. 
The internal conflict proves nothing morally in the end; it simply puts Clytem- 
nestra through her emotional paces. For such tragedy deals, in the modern 
manner, with the paradoxes of the unfettered will, proving nothing about external 
reality; instead of dealing, in the Greek manner, with the mysterious and inex- 
tricable union of will and fate, by which will serves even against itself as the agent 
of fate—thus illustrating, for all its freedom, the inevitable moral working of 
things. 

Tragedy in the modern manner requires for characterization rules of incon- 
sistency and inappropriateness. ‘“‘Our interest’s on the dangerous edge of things,”’ 
says Browning in a passage describing the modern interest in character. He gives 
as examples the “honest thief,’ the “tender murderer,’ the ‘superstitious 
atheist’’; 

We watch while these in equilibrium keep 
The giddy line midway: one step aside, 
They’re classed and done with. 


They’re done with because they have only as much character as the plot requires; 
whereas we mean by character just the element in excess of plot requirements, 
the element we call individual because it eludes and defies classification.® 

The paradoxical defiance of classification does not so much describe the 
individual element by creating a new, more refined category, as it alludes 
symbolically to its ultimately enigmatic nature—to that unlit area behind the 
Aristotelean agent, in sensing which, we sense what we mean by the character’s 
life. This area provides the mysterious, life-giving dimension of those ‘‘three- 
dimensional” characters the reviewers of fiction are always talking about. It is 
the place where the irreducible core of character Blake has in mind, exists 
independently of Aristotle’s primary distinction between goodness and badness. 
Since we find there the undifferentiated life common to us all, it is the area of 
character with which we can identify ourselves; so that the life we find in the 
character is really our own. The result is that we come to know the character from 
inside, with a sympathy having nothing to do with his goodness or badness; and 
the more paradoxical or even wicked he is, the more unaccountable in other 
words our sympathy, the more aware we are of it and the keener our sense of 
his life. 

We find, therefore, among the characters of modern literature, a new hierarchy 
which is existential rather than moral or social. The hero of the serious modern 
work is not necessarily better or nobler than the other characters, but he is 
necessarily more alive than they. He is the pole for our sympathy, and he uses 
the plot as an occasion for attracting our sympathy by externalizing through 
action his internal being. ‘All human happiness and misery,’”’ says Aristotle, 


takes the form of action; the end for which we live is a certain kind of activity, not a qual- 
ity. Character gives us qualities, but it is in our actions—what we do—that we are happy 


6 Thus well-made melodramas, in which the characters stick to their business of exert- 
ing moral force and behaving according to the manners appropriate to their social class, 
are often criticized as lacking in characterization. 
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or the reverse. In a play accordingly, they do not act in order to portray the Characters; 
they include the Characters for the sake of the action. 


Modern literature, instead, starts with the opposite ethical assumption. ‘The 
question finally at stake in any genuinely moral situation,” says John Dewey, is 
“What shall the agent be?’”’ even though ‘‘on its face, the question is what he shall 
do.’”’ What the character does is accordingly included in order to portray what he 
is; while the frequent disparity between what he does and what we apprehend 
him to be accounts for much that is distinctive in the effect of modern literature. 
Once we consider as descriptive of modern dramatic and narrative structure a 
statement like Browning’s in regard to Sordello: ‘“My stress lay on the incidents 
in the development of a soul: little else is worth study,” we find we have come 
full circle from the Aristotelean literature of action—from a deductive literature 
where character is a deviation from the Truth which action restores, to an induc- 
tive literature where action is the experience through which character creates at 
least one possible truth, where the purpose is to explore the strength and inner 
consistency of a Point of View. 





WHAT IS FORM? 
VAN METER AMES 


In athletics we are familiar with form as the difference between what is done 
and how it is done. Whether a runner is a winner or not, we may admire how he 
has been trained to swing his arms close to his ribs, not too high and not too low, 
balancing a smooth gait that all goes ahead, without chopping and without 
wobbling or flying out. Form enables a man to clear the hurdles without rising 
or changing his stride; and takes a jumper or vaulter over the bar with minimum 
effort. Form is the secret of a swimmer’s stroke and breathing. Form is all the 
fancy diver has to offer, from the moment he steps on the board until he disap- 
pears without a splash. A football player, in grace of movement, in the pattern of 
his posture, shift and charge, coordinates with team mates and goes through 
signals like a dancer doing steps with the rest of the troupe. Lovers of the game, 
much as they care about having their side win, enjoy following each play’s 
intricacies which are missed by the uninitiated. In boxing the flow of plan and 
plot is shown and masked by footwork, tip of head and ripple of the body, as 
well as by the logic of the gloves, and is what fans pay to see along with punish- 
ment and blood. So a cowboy in the saddle is a music of balance and motion. Any 
man at his own work or fun, if it is fit for a man and he is good at it, will show 
the economy of effort and lack of strain that make for form. 

Then expression is not added or injected but inherent in form, and form is 
what everyone strives for in trying to do anything well. Some form is unavoidable 
in a situation that holds together at all, or in a thing which serves any purpose. 
Yet, while a room is not a room without some form, its form is enhanced when it 
is furnished with care, when tables are placed, with chairs and rugs, and colors 
and pictures are chosen. When arrangement is elaborate beyond use and con- 
venience, it may be hard to see Dewey’s point that underneath ‘is the basic 
pattern of the relations of the live creature to his environment.” He would 
maintain, however, that regardless of artificialities, form rests on the partial 
thwarting of the organism in the environment, and recovery. Resistance com- 
pels effort to concentrate, to shift and become rhythmic. The animal must pause 
and rest, brace and await the chance for an effective sally. It must learn to use 
the forces around it for its own ends, swim in a flood it cannot repel, and ride on 
the crest of difficulty. So a person makes the best of a room the builder has 
botched. Its ugliness is a challenge to ingenuity. 

The view of form as resting first on the struggle for life, and then for a better 
life, may seem to impugn the repose associated with the aesthetic. Dewey would 
reply that tranquillity comes when suspense “is resolved through cooperative 


interaction of the opposed energies.” For him this is only a phase within a career 


in which means and measures are mobilized. Form for him remains ‘“‘the moving 
integration of an experience.” It is clearly this for a Promethean or pioneer type. 
But to what Charles Morris has called the Buddhistic type who loves conterapla- 
tion, or the Apollonian type who lingers over the achievements of the past, 
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form would not be sought primarily in striving. In reaction against the disem- 
bodied formalism of Kantian aesthetics, and the theory of empathy, it is under- 
standable to interpret form in art with Dewey as a transcript of energies in the 
career of a live creature. But if form is to be the furry and four-footed shape of 
things done in the struggle for existence, what of the lift above the ordinary 
that art is supposed to give? To detach art from practical life and the usual self, 
may not have been the best way of indicating the excellence of art, but did 
acknowledge it. 

Could art outbid other things in claim upon our admiration if it did not touch 
the quick of life? So Dewey “would ask how art can be expressive... save by 
selecting and ordering the energies in virtue of which things act upon us and 
interest us?’ But, while art is a transcript of energies in the world, Dewey says 
the transcript is unique; and says that appreciation of it brings an impersonal 
emotion. This is his recognition of the point emphasized to excess by Kant and 
all who hold art to have pure intrinsic form. For Dewey art is life, but life trans- 
cending itself and calling for a pause of realization. The aesthetic moment is not 
merely one in which we see the full cycle of means and ends. Such a moment 
celebrates their consummation; but also presents qualities which are what they 
are, in the enjoyment of them, without conscious reference to what produced 
them or may follow from them. Dewey does not seem to recognize this intrinsic 
aspect of the consummatory as C. I. Lewis and Philip Blair Rice do. Yet Dewey 
does regard art as life triumphing over itself. For him art is not merely the joy 
of harvest but of the harvest festival; and not just the festival of a season but the 
revival of it in dance and song, painting and pottery. As the solution of a problem 
sums up earlier stages, so artistic treatment of the solution symbolizes both the 
difficulty and the victory and perpetuates their intimacy. Art is consummatory, 
yet ever begins over and never comes to a stop. It is self-enclosed and life- 
embracing, a reminder of struggle in immediate delight. 

Still there is a tantalizing ambiguity in Dewey’s aesthetics, as to whether 
art’s crowning of life is a trait of complete experience as it naturally occurs or 
something originating in art? It seems that form for Dewey is not just the gift of 
art but the endowment of life. Yet, while art is continuous with the rest of 
experience, there is in art for Dewey a clarification and intensification of what 
was already there. Life needs art because when life becomes human and the 
human being aspires, art is a requirement of life, a demand to improve on what- 
ever is. 

This demand is largely met by science and technology as they make over the 
earth. But their new control is not enough. There remains the wish to have 
experience further rendered for appreciation. Art is not asked to carry forward 
the business of living but to bring it home. Artistic form takes up into the organ- 
ization of life a reflection upon it, a comment and exclamation that life could 
utter only through art. 

For Pepper, quality is the essence of the aesthetic; and to a considerable extent 
it is for Dewey, as when he says that what is not immediate is not aesthetic. 


1 John Dewey, Art as Experience, p. 185. 
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But for the most part in Art as Experience he holds that the aesthetic is to be 
understood as the complex of artistic production plus appreciation. The full 
process, though it may be held in a form, is never static for anyone who really 
beholds it. Form is for Dewey a transformation, leaving behind what had been 
before the advent of an artist, or before the impact of a situation upon an artist; 
through an interaction to be re-enacted for an appreciator. Thus the aesthetic 
transaction cannot be as instantaneous as awareness of a quality may be. Time 
is required for the tension of the first stage to become acute and be resolved in a 
later stage; it takes time for what the artist does to be done, and for what the 
appreciator receives to be both undergone and gone over. The artist will more or 
less anticipate the experience of the appreciator, as he more or less recapitulates 
that of the artist. Yet Pepper would say that the combined experience of both is 
a quality made up of sub-qualities. The question whether artistic-aesthetic experi- 
ence is awareness of quality or of the development of form, is not well put if 
form itself is qualitative, though its appreciation takes time even in what have 
mistakenly been taken to be non-temporal arts; or in moments of natural beauty. 

Beauty is felt at once in a sunset; but it takes the sun several minutes to go 
down, and we linger over the changes that suffuse the sky. By comparison a 
lightning flash is not beautiful, because it is too sudden, too sensational. We may 
dwell upon the rumble of the storm, but the jagged bolts are only accents in it, 
because they do not last. Though a face may be lovely at first sight, this may be 
because it reminds us of faces we have admired at leisure, or promises to reward 
attention if there is time. A glimpse may be prolonged in fancy. But the fact that 


a passing glance wants to be longer makes manifest the aesthetic inadequacy of 
the very transitory. It can be called beautiful only in virtue of what is built upon 
it, since in itself it lacks the structure of the aesthetic. The voice of a singer, 
thrilling in the first note, is exciting in its novelty. But if we like it we are not 
satisfied to leave without hearing more. If we must leave at once, we have not 


so much had an aesthetic experience as the premonition of one; for the aesthetic 
is more satisfying than a thrill. To be sure, after enjoying a whole program we 
may want an encore, for the aesthetic not only satisfies but arouses desire. But the 
longing that comes after fulfilment is itself a further and final delight that may 
surpass any encore. 

When the curtain goes up on the opening scene of a good play, there is an 
immediate effect that might be worth going for; but mostly because it heralds 
what is coming and concentrates what is to be developed, what must be expanded 
before it can be appreciated. And if one arrived at the end, effective as it might 
be, it could not be what it should be for one who could feel it as the conclusion 
of what preceded. A play must give more than a slice of life. Sufficient formal 
elements may be there, but unless we can see them spread in sequence and follow 
them through, we are no better off than in daily piecemeal living. We arrive too 
late, get called away too soon, and are distracted while we are there. At some 
times life naturally has more form than at others, or for some people. Life is 
both continuous and various for those who can watch it, even in its everyday 
stretches, as the main street loafers know. But mere sensations and ordinary 
incidents are not enough for them. So they talk and listen to the best talkers. 
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Swapping stories they weave events into patterns, work up suspense and sur- 
prise, and leaven it all with humor. On the sidewalk in warm weather, in the 
barber shop in winter, they do not merely pass the time but pass upon its crops, 
politics, and sports. If they seem aimless and lazy to a man who does not want 
to wait long for a haircut, because he has things to do, the aesthetician cannot 
afford to be supercilious. These men are working over the common stuff of life, 
with an eye to its inherent forms. They pick out the aspects amenable to words. 
But if one of them has knack with a pencil or knife, he may amuse the others by 
drawing or carving what the tongue could only touch. In the leisure of such 
men, idly producing versions of experience, and slowly savoring them, is the 
genesis of artistic form and quality, with all the natural appreciation of what can 
be made of life when it is made over. 

Then it must be asked whether form is simply an important part of the trans- 
formation of life into art, or is synonymous with the whole process. For Santayana 
form is one stage: being introduced after the sensuous materials have been 
assembled and before associations have been added; though he does say that, 
strictly, these divisions appear only in analysis. Then form is one of three phases 
in the aesthetic whole; it is form as outline or shape, in spite of Santayana’s 
reminder that it is the form of something sensuous and the focus of meaning. 
Form for Kant and Lipps was similar, except that they thought it could be emptied 
of sense and association and still be suitable for aesthetic experience. If we 
agree that empathy theory failed to show how this was possible, we must fall 
back at least to Santayana. If we find that he also has linked form too loosely 
with sense and meaning, we may rely on H. N. Lee’s substitution of perception 
for sensation, as welding more firmly the stuff and the form; though he still fails 
to merge association completely with the rest. 

Dewey thinks of form as grasp of materials in their full organization, with 
their meanings. For him form is the whole rather than one of its parts. Or, if he 
will isolate form as shape or pattern, it is the moving shape of things as they come 
and go in a career that does not close with the artist’s work; but sweeps on 
through the appreciator’s response. 

If, instead of this inclusive view of form, we try to take form as one phase of 
art, the result is so bare that L. A. Reid believes it may be even less interesting 
than simple sensations, so far as they can be isolated. Santayana finds it hard to 
explain the fascination of form by itself, as compared with sensuous delight or 
association of ideas. It has been objected that the explanation he does offer— 
that forms seem beautiful according as the eye moves smoothly over them while 
organizing and subordinating their parts—is discredited by knowledge that the 
eye always moves in jerks. But this is like saying that diamonds are not solid, 
because the physicist tells us that even a diamond is mainly “emptiness.” Also, 
Santayana can refer the appeal of symmetry largely to “the comfort and economy 
coming from muscular balance in the eye,”’ without troubling over the difficulty 
which faced Vernon Lee when she recognized (under the influence of Lipps) that 
muscular adjustments alone cannot constitute aesthetic experience. If forms 
cannot stand alone, neither can sheer sensations or organic reflexes. But Santayana 
does not consider form merely in relation to bodily adjustments. He recognizes 
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that the state of the body cannot establish beauty in any of the three phases it 
has for him, when he says that pleasure must be objectified to be aesthetic; 
it must be imputed to a form which seems to be a self-contained essence. Con- 
templated apart from any apparent bodily support, the value of form for Santa- 
yana lies nevertheless in facilitating perception. He proceeds to discuss percep- 
tion in the abstract terms of unity and variety, though with his rich imagery. 
But the form he has in mind expands as he goes along, ceasing to be one factor 
and becoming the over-all organization of an experience which is formed of 
sensuous material and association; including utility, and always relative to the 
person concerned and his situation. Though Santayana considers himself a 
classicist, and will almost think of form for itself, he cannot after all, even for 
purposes of analysis, let form be empty. So he approaches Parker for whom form 
is organic unity. 

Parker, despite his readiness to separate art and life, is close to Dewey in saying 
“that all experience, when it achieves integral satisfaction, tends to possess the 
form of a work of art.’’? But Parker follows Lipps in the exposition of form. This 
is well, because so far as form can be stated formally, in terms of mere unity in 
sheer variety, Lipps did it. Yet he and Parker have given weight to the analysis 
of form by reference to artworks which are not bare forms; and Parker redeems 
Lipps in assuming that art is devised for the fulfilment not of disembodied 
contemplators but of willing and desiring human beings. 


Not just unity and variety are demanded, Lipps said, but unity in variety. 
This is Parker’s principle of organic unity which is served by subordinate prin- 


ciples. One is harmony or thematic variation, obtained by repetition, recurrence, 
and the relation of similar features. But, as Lipps said, the many lose charm if 
too much alike, and too much variety will be displeasing. An object must not 
only have but appear to have unity. So when Parker’s principle of balance or 
contrast is invoked, in which conflicting elements support one another, the 
variety must build up and not swamp the unity. Another way of getting unity in 
variety is through Lipps’ principle of ladderlike differentiation, called evolution 
by Parker. All these principles may be combined, and usually need to be. 

As Lipps puts it, the point of interest must not draw attention from the other 
parts, but must suck them up into itself. Thus when the edge of a flat figure 
catches attention more than the enclosed area, the thing thickens as it nears the 
edge, so that the border becomes in a way the whole. But sometimes the whole 
gathers about the center. Then the other parts give up their independence to 
become part of the center. Subordination under the center, together with that 
under the border, give an especially complete apperception of the whole. Then a 
single apperceptive wave rises from all sides toward the middle, while another 
wave goes toward the periphery, almost leaving a trough between the waves. 
The fulness and richness of the waves is quite as important as the unifying foci 
When the manifold is too completely taken up in a point, it is destroyed; and 
so is the point, for the importance of the reigning point is not so much in its 
supremacy as in the things over which it reigns. The more important they are 

2? DeWitt H. Parker, ‘Wish Fulfilment and Intuition in Art,’’ Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy, ed. by E. 8. Brightman, published 1927, page 439 
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allowed to be, the more important is that which is over them. Thus there is a 
complete analogy here between monarchical subordination and the subordination 
of difference in sameness. The many heighten the effect of the one (or the same- 
ness) in which they are taken up. The aesthetic force of subordination is not 
greatest when it is most complete, but when balanced by a compensating inde- 
pendence. Lipps would have us remember that in the last analysis the whole is 
one. Each element represents the whole, and the way in which an element stands 
out must be offset by the respects in which it is representative; for the mass of 
the whole is not only between or behind the parts as something neutral, but in 
them.’ 

What all this comes to, whether spun out by Lipps or put succinctly by Parker, 
is that form provides a controlled opportunity for “the enhancement of life,’’ in 
the phrase of Lipps; or for “the imaginative satisfaction of desire,” in the words 
of Parker. To what extent either of them would separate art from life need not 
concern us here. For both men the form of art is the form that life seeks, and we 
can agree that life seldom attains completely satisfactory form outside art. But 
if art makes experience organic, as Parker says,‘ giving it clear aim, balance, 
suspense, fulfilment, it seems that, in so doing, art is clarifying and intensifying 
features which are organic in normal experience. Dewey would say so, and that 
the form of art is basically the form of life. Worringer’s thesis that psychic 
distance cannot be too great at times when life is such that men seek abstraction 
in art, rather than vital identification with the organic, is but a footnote to the 
idea, shared in their own way by Lipps, Parker, and Dewey, that artistic form is 
enhancement of existence. 

The specific medium in which the form of art is achieved, makes in each case 
a difference that could not be calculated a priori. No one could say more than 
Lipps about form in the abstract, but Buermeyer’s observation needs to be 
added: ‘‘To know that a symphony must have unity and variety is not much, 
unless you can recognize a theme and its variations.’’> The recognition must rest 
upon familiarity with the sensuous stuff of the sounds of instruments or voices 
and their movement. Thus Prall is right that ‘“‘no work of art, even the simplest, 
is limited to being an abstract pattern.’’® Not only is some sensuous stuff inextric- 
able from artistic form. So is some expression and perhaps also representation. 

Then Souriau’s interesting tabulation of the fine arts would seem untenable, 
in distinguishing arts of the first degree, such as the arabesque, architecture, 
pure music and painting, as consisting only of formal organization of all that is 
inherent in the work, from arts of the second degree, literature, pantomime 
drawing, sculpture, much music and painting, which are representative in ad- 
dition to having primary form. Souriau denies that what he calls primary 
arts are abstract, holding that they are more concrete than allegorical paint- 
ing or commemorative sculpture, for instance—at least for anyone able to fo- 
cus on what is self-contained in the work. Prall would accept his objection to 


3 Theodor Lipps, Aesthetik, I, pp. 22-81. 

* DeWitt H. Parker, The Analysis of Art, Ch. 2; Principles of Aesthetics, Ch. 5. 
6’ Laurence Buermeyer, The Aesthetic Experience, Ch. IV., sec. 2. 

6 David Wight Prall, Aesthetic Analysis, p. 139. 
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confining form to form of the first degree and speaking of second-degree form as 
content; as if form which is expressive or representational were not still form. 
Especially in literature Souriau finds it important to recognize the two degrees 
of form, and the harmony there can be between them.’ Yet, helpful as his dis- 
cussion is, he seems to distinguish two degrees of form more sharply than the 
integral character of successful art would justify. It may be better to speak of 
form in art as always sensuous, while more or less expressive, and more or less 
representational. 

Walter Abell’s point (in his Representation and Form) should not be forgotten: 
that plastic elements such as mass, space, light and shadow, along with variety 
of texture, which are important in what Souriau calls primary form, are not 
physically there in a painting, but are evoked by representation, hence belong to 
his secondary form. Abell’s point is of course slighted (though implicitly recog- 
nized) by Bell and Fry in their extreme formalism. For they do not steadfastly 
maintain that “to appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing from 
life.’”’” Morris Weitz has shown that they do not sufficiently analyze what they 
mean by form, or square it with their “favorable observations on the nonplastic 
qualities of art.’ Weitz holds that the form of art is the same as all that can be 
included in the content: “the organic unification of the several expressive con- 
stituents.” There is then ‘‘no antithesis between form and ideas, representations 
and emotions.’’® But, if there is no antithesis, there is stillacknowledgment here of 
the distinction between plastic or sensuous elements and others which Weitz 
refers to as expressive or ideational, albeit with insistence that they all are 
unified in the art object as it is aesthetically experienced. Henri Delacroix 
expressed this well when he said: ‘“‘Musical pleasure unites and harmonizes the 
pleasure of sounds and movements, which is sensory and sensery-motor; the 
architectural pleasure of sonorous forms; the pleasure of sentiments and of that 
confused yet precise world which trembles behind them.’’!” 

Weitz and Delacroix are fully borne out by Marcel Proust’s account of Swann 
listening to “the little phrase from Vinteuil’s sonata,’ although Proust wavers 
between their organic view of form with expression and Hanslick’s attempt. (in 
The Beautiful in Music) to limit “music itself” to tones and their relations. 
Swann, listening to the little phrase, could observe “that it was to the closeness 
of the intervals between the five notes which composed it and to the constant 
repetition of two of them that was due that impression of a frigid, a contracted 
sweetness. ..’”’ Then Proust apologizes for the meaning which the music takes 
on for Swann, beyond what could belong to it for a strict formalist. As if Hanslick 
were standing over him, Proust has Swann ‘‘know”’ that the sweetness was not in 
the music. By implication, all the sadness and happiness and love which Swann 
associates with his favorite music throughout most of this ten-page concert pas- 
sage was not based ‘“‘upon the phrase itself, but merely upon certain equivalents, 

7 Etienne Souriau, La Correspondance des Arts, pp. 88-97, 123-125. 

8 Morris Weitz, Philosophy of the Arts, pp. 33-34. 

* Ibid., pp. 48, 49. 

10 Henri Delacroix, Psychologie de l’Art, p. 93. 

1! Marcel Proust, Swann’s Way, Modern Library Edition, pp. 446-456 
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substituted (for his mind’s convenience) for the mysterious entity of which he 
had become aware . . . when for the first time he had heard the sonata played.” 
Yet Proust has Swann swing away from the pure formalism of Hanslick (and 
Bell and Fry) toward the organic view of Weitz, in declaring after all ‘‘that the 
field open to the musician is not a miserable stave of seven notes, but an im- 
measurable keyboard (still, almost all of it, unknown), on which. ..some few 
among the millions of keys, keys of tenderness, of passion, of courage, of serenity, 
which compose it . . . have been discovered by certain great artists who do us the 
service, when they awaken in us the emotion corresponding to the theme which 
they have found, of showing us what richness, what variety lies hidden . . .” 

In a similar passage in The Magic Mountain by Thomas Mann, in the chapter 
on “Fullness and Harmony,” the hero Hans Castorp was playing phonograph 
records.’ As he listened to Lieder and opera he “let the harmonies flow over 
him.” He freely dreamed and imagined all that was suggested, yet all in more or 
less close connection with what he heard. ‘“‘He bit his lips in chagrin when the 
reproduction was technically faulty; he was on pins and needles when the first 
note of an often-used record gave a shrill or scratching sound... Still, when 
these things happened, he bore with them, for love makes us forbearing.’’ In 
the closing duet of Radames and Aida “‘the exchange of song between the two... 
pierced the soul of our solitary night-watcher to its very depth, as much by 
reason of the circumstances as by the melodic expression of them.’’ Thus Thomas 
Mann, like Marcel Proust, seems to admit, as Vernon Lee would say, that Hans 
was only a hearer and not a listener; yet soon the organic wholeness of “form and 
ideas, representations and emotions,” is reaffirmed when Mann backs up the 
findings of Weitz that “art may include as its constituents ... tones, words, 
emotions, concepts, feelings, meanings, representations, and subjects.’ There 
need be no break between what is listened to and what is felt in the listening, if 
Mann is right when he tells us: ““They sang of heaven, these two; but truly the 
songs were heavenly themselves, and heavenly sweet the singing of them. That 
melodic line resistlessly travelled by the voices, solo and unisono, of Radames 
and Aida; that simple, rapturous ascent, playing from tonic to dominant, as it 
mounts from the fundamental to the sustained note a half-tone before the octave, 
then turning back again to the fifth—it seemed to the listener the most rarefied, 
the most ecstatic he had ever heard. But he would have been less ravished by the 
sounds, had not the situation which gave them birth prepared his spirit to yield 
to the sweetness of the music.’’ Later, when Hans is listening to Schubert’s 
“Linden-Tree,” there is a careful statement of the key changes to minor and 
back to the major. But, to convey what the song means to Hans, Mann feels the 
need of saying: ‘‘a conception which is of the spirit, and therefore significant, is 
so because it reaches beyond itself to become the expression and exponent of a 
larger conception, a whole world of feeling and sentiment, which, whether more 
or less completely, is mirrored in the first, and in this wise, accordingly, the degree 
of its significance measured.” Then Mann proceeds, with all his own art, to 
express the effect of the Schubert Lied upon Hans. 


12 Thomas Mann, The Magic Mountain, Knopf one-volume edition, 1928, pp. 800-822. 
13 Weitz, op. cit., p. 49. 
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The art of music, as presented by Proust and Mann, in their own practice of 
literary art, should illustrate that artistic form is more than sensuous structure. 
As Prall has maintained, the artist, unless just practicing or exercising, is guided 
by the desire to express something he feels; though what he feels cannot be 


fully found except by finishing a work of art. The work will use patterns more or 


less reminiscent or suggestive. The artist’s competence shows in his control of 
responses through association, and ability to fuse them with the process of 
shaping the medium under his hand. Santayana’s point is not to be forgotten, 
that expression or the suggestive quality acquired by an object through associa- 
tion, if it is to be aesthetic, must seem to reside in the object and to be so much a 
part of it as to produce an effect as direct as that of simple sensation." Creative 
work is generally inspired by a feeling which analysis would reveal to be some- 
thing more complex than could be reduced to purely formal shape in a merely 
sensuous stuff; and the artist ends up with an expression which exceeds what is 
literally there in an object, though felt to belong to it. This may be more true 
and is more obvious in some arts than in others. This is the justification of 
Souriau’s distinction between the arabesque or “pure” music or painting, which 
puts forward formal organization and literature, pantomime, and such music 
and painting as are highly associational or representative. Formalism, moreover, 
even though it cannot be maintained strictly, is to be honored for its emphasis 
upon the too often neglected nature of what is actually and technically there ina 
work of art, as something worked out with materials and tools and skill. 

The question whether form is exclusive or inclusive of expression comes back 
to the opposition of Goethe to Winckelmann, of Dionysus to Apollo. If we feel 
obliged to admit that there is something to be said for both poles we are on the 
way to fusing them, and this is a decision against pure formalism. For form is 
either self-sufficient and self-enclosed or it is not. If not, it will mesh with sense 
on one side and with meaning on the other. Nor does this condemn form to run 
out at both ends and be lost. In summing up form as the equilibrium of many 
impulses Ogden, Richards and Wood (in T'he Foundations of Aesthetics) say: 
“The ultimate value of equilibrium is that it is better to be fully than partially 
alive.”’ So we find ourselves turning in aesthetics from the ivory tower toward 
Dewey’s live animal. Form in art is not afraid of life but is the form of life most 
alive: with its senses and drives, uses and dreams. 


14 George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty, pp. 199, 201. 





ON THE SUPPOSED INCOMPATIBILITY OF EXPRESSIONISM AND 
FORMALISM! 


F. DAVID MARTIN 


Aesthetics in the last hundred years has been dominated by expressionists and 
formalists. Within these two camps there are differences, but between them a 
hiatus has tended to persist ever since Hanslick’s blast at the expressionists 
in 1854.2 Because both groups have made significant contributions, it is im- 
portant to know to what extent, if any, these contributions are compatible. 

Expressionists agree that in some manner works of art should evoke and em- 
body emotions. Formalists deny this, for they maintain that works of art are 
significant of ‘‘something” quite distinct from the embodiment of emotion. 

The term “‘expression” may be used to refer basically to the relationship be- 
tween the artist and work of art® or between the work of art and recipient. In this 
paper, the terms “expression” and ‘‘expressive’’ will be restricted to the latter 
usage. Of the various analyses of expression, Santayana’s will be sufficient for 
the purposes of this discussion: ‘‘We may conveniently use the word “‘expressive- 
ness” to mean all the capacity of suggestion possessed by a thing, and the word 
‘expression’ for the aesthetic modification which that expressiveness may cause 
in it. Expressiveness is thus the power given by experience to any image to call 
up others in the mind; and this expressiveness becomes an aesthetic value, that 
is, becomes expression, when the value involved in the associations thus awakened 
is incorporated in the present object.’ “I may see the relations of an object, I 
may understand it perfectly, and may nevertheless regard it with entire indiffer- 
ence. If the pleasure fails, the very substance and protoplasm of beauty is 
wanting. Nor ...is even the pleasure enough; for I may receive a letter full of 
the most joyous news, but neither the paper, nor the writing, nor the style, need 
seem beautiful to me. Not until I confound the impressions, and suffuse the 
symbols themselves with the emotions they arouse, and find joy and sweetness 
in the very words I hear, will the expressiveness constitute a beauty... .’> In 
other words, to say that a piece of music expresses joy does not mean that joy 
is literally in the music. Rather we impute to the music those emotions the music 
evokes because our concentrations upon the tonal sttuctures fuses our emotions 
with the music.* It is usually in some such sense as this that expressionists 
claim that emotion is embodied in a work of art. 


1 Adapted from a paper read on October 27, 1955, at the annual meeting of the American 
Society for Aesthetics at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

2 Eduard Hanslick, The Beautiful in Music, trans. Gustav Cohen (London, 1891). 

3 For example, “It is only because man is capable of interpreting his environment that 
he has anything to express, and he resorts to expression partly to clarify his own thinking, 
partly to share with other human beings his interpretative apprehensions’? (Theodore 
Meyer Greene, The Arts and the Art of Criticism (Princeton, 1940], p. 258). 

* George Santayana, The Sense of Beauty (New York, 1896), p. 149. 

5 Ibid., pp. 148-149. 

6 One of the best discussions of these processes of imputation and fusion, so central in 
the expression theory, is found in Louis Arnaud Reid’s, A Study in Aesthetics (London 
1931), Chs. IT, IIT, and IV. 
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The insights and the explanatory usefulness of this theory are too well known 
to need reiteration, but the weakness in the theory has been its failure to explain 
the expressiveness of the purely formal arts, e.g., pure music, non-objective 
painting, pure dance. The formalists generally have concentrated upon pure 
music as the prime exhibit of their case against the expressionists. Santayana 
declares: ‘The stimulation of fireworks, or of kaleidoscopic effects, seems to us 
trivial. But everything which has a varied content has potentiality of form and 
also of meaning. The form will be enjoyed as soon as attention accustorms us 
to discriminate and recognize its variations; and meanings will accrue to it, 
when the various emotional values of these forms ally the new object to other 
experiences which involve similar emotions....’’ The formalists have no 
difficulty in showing that consequently the forms of pure music are meaningless 
as such. For suppose no meanings happen to “ally” or associate with the music? 
And what meanings and emotions are to be associated and fused with the tones? 
Opera and program music at least possess devices for controlling the associative 
processes, but pure music is left apparently to the subjective whims of the 
listener. And then pure music is explained with reference to anything and every- 
thing but the specific formal content of the music itself. 

Santayana is certain that musical form is pure and has no inherent relation 
to anything else.’ ‘“Nevertheless this ethereal art may be enticed to earth and 
married with what is mortal. Music interests humanity most when it is wedded 
to human events. The alliance comes through the emotions which music and 
life arouse in common.’’® But why the alliance? Santayana tacitly admits that he 
lacks the answer. ‘““That the way in which idle sounds run together should matter 
so much is a mystery of the same order as the spirit’s concern to keep a particular 
body alive or to propagate its life.’'° The expressiveness of pure form is accord- 
ingly the result of what I shall call uncontrolled or accidental association. 

The early formalists such as Hanslick and Gurney" concentrated their 
efforts upon disproving any connection between the so-called ‘life emotions” 
and the effects properly evoked by music. The apprehension of the tonal struc- 
tures or form of music by an isolated musical faculty produces a unique kind of 
aesthetic effect. (Let us not call it emotion since this suggests alliance with mean- 
ings and emotions other than those apprehended by the special musical faculty.)” 
They successfully disclosed the inadequacy of those who use and think of music 
as a springboard for non-musical conceptions and emotional debauchery. 'They 
rightfully emphasized the importance of form in art and the importance of its 
apprehension in the aesthetic experience. They succeeded in making explicit 
some of the differences between the emotions aroused in non-musical experience 

7 The Sense of Beauty, p. 58. 

8 See, for example, ‘Reason in Art” in The Life of Reason, 2nd ed. (New York, 1946), 
pp. 52-53. 

9 Ibid., p. 53. 

10 Tbid., p. 45. Cf. Dominations and Powers (New York, 1951), p. 138: ‘‘Music comes to 
birth in idleness, and it can fill idleness with refined peaceful emotions, apparently about 
nothing.”’ 

11 Edmund Gurney, The Power of Sound (London, 1880). 

12 An excellent summary and evaluation of the theories of Hanslick and Gurney can be 
found in John Hosper’s Meaning and Truth in the Arts (Chapel Hill, 1946), pp. 78-98. 
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and the effects evoked by music. But by splitting the non-aesthetic and the 
aesthetic completely they too left the meaning of music wrapped in a cloak of 
mystery. When we ask these purists what music means, we are told that ‘music 
has no meaning” or ‘‘means itself’—whatever that may mean.!* 

Succeeding formalists, such as C. C. Pratt and Susanne Langer, have defined 
the significance of artistic form with reference to emotions, but true to their 
tradition they have assiduously avoided expressionism. Artistic form “symbolizes” 
emotion, but it is not supposed to evoke emotion. Pratt argues that the “‘... 
many so-called aesthetic emotions are, strictly speaking, not emotions at all, 
but are formal characters which have their locus within the objective processes 
of vision or audition, and ... the problem of the embodiment of an emotion in 
a work of art need never arise for the simple reason that no emotion ever is em- 
bodied in a work of art. The apparent embodiment of emotion in a work of art is 
accounted for by the fact that visual and especially auditory processes intrin- 
sically contain certain properties which, because of their close resemblance to 
certain characteristics in the subjective realm, are frequently confused with 
emotions proper.’’* For example, when music is described as restless, this does 
not necessarily mean that the listener feels restlessness, rather the ‘staccato 
passages, trills, strong accents, quavers, rapid accelerandos and crescendos, 
shakes, wide jumps in pitch—all such devices conduce to the creation of an audi- 
tory structure which is appropriately described as restless.’”"® Thus music sym- 
bolizes in the sensuous medium of sounds characteristics of emotions removed 
from the sphere of bodily sensation.'* Pratt presents a convincing case for the 
isomorphism or similarity of form between the objective structures of music and 
the subjective structures of emotional experience.” 

Then Pratt places himself squarely in the formalist tradition by denying the 
relevance of any evocation of emotion in the musical experience.'* Yet he cannot 
deny that music evokes some kind of effect, nor as a psychologist does he admit 
the claims of preceding formalists that there is an ineffable aesthetic effect. So 
he “naturalizes” this effect by separating feeling from emotion, and feeling be- 
comes the proper effect of the apprehension of aesthetic form.'* “Psychologists 


18 Clive Bell and Roger Fry, the prophets of formalism in the plastic arts, wound up in a 
similar predicament. When asked the meaning of a painting, they replied ‘‘significant 
form.’’ They know this form to be significant because it evokes a special kind of emotion 
called aesthetic. And then aesthetic emotion is described as the subjective feeling evoked 
by the apprehension of significant form. 

44 Carroll C. Pratt, The Meaning of Music (New York, 1931), pp. 190-191. 

15 Tbid., p. 198. 

16 Tbhid., p. 204. 

17 This isomorphism especially in the case of the dance and the visual arts has been 
stressed by such gestalt psychologists as Max Wertheimer and Rudolf Arnheim. 

18 Pratt, pp. 202-203. His arguments are the same type as those used by Hanslick and 
Gurney. For example: ‘‘In the fugue from the funeral march in Beethoven’s Froica the 
fortissimo clashing of the dissonances and the pounding of the double against the triple 
rhythms build up for some twelve or fifteen relentless measures the inescapable impression 
of bitter strife and acute anguish. Now bitter strife and anguish, if felt as one’s own emo- 
tions, are intensely unpleasant. But is the listening to the second movement of Beethoven’s 
Third Symphony an intensely unpleasant experience?”’ (zbid., p. 200). 

19 Tbid., p. 177-178. 
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have long felt justified in making a distinction between feeling and emotion, 


although the terms are frequently used interchangeably. Feeling is a single 


dimension of experience ranging between two maximal opposites, pleasantness 
and unpleasantness, through a point of indifference. Emotions are qualitatively 
distinguishable from one another; feelings align themselves on a single intensive 
continuum, yielding judgments simply of ‘more’ or ‘less’.’’?° 

This may avoid ineffability but it does not avoid confusion. The separation of 
feeling from emotion, however it may be justified for certain analytic purposes, 
distorts concrete experience. As C. D. Broad has put it, ‘There is not a special 
kind of mental events, called ‘pleasures’ and ‘pains’; and to think that there is, 
is as if one should solemnly divide human beings into men, women, and blondes. 
... The painfulness of remorse and the pleasantness of hope are determined re- 
spectively by the specific kinds of emotional quality which these two cognitions 
have.’”! 

There is further reason for rejecting Pratt’s ‘‘solution.”’ Formalists generally, 
and Pratt specifically, are acutely and correctly aware of the differences between 
non-aesthetic emotions and the effects evoked in the aesthetic experience. Strife 
and anguish as felt in the practical context of everyday affairs are unpleasant 
emotions. Strife and anguish apprehended as objective characteristics of the 
second movement of Beethoven’s Froica evoke pleasant emotions. This is hardly 
surprising. In the former case we are personally involved with persons and cir- 
cumstances; in the aesthetic experience we are contemplating a tonal medium 
characterized by objective forms analogous to the subjective forms of strife and 
anguish. The objects of apprehension are different, the attitudes of the subjects 
are different, and in turn the emotional qualities of the two experiences are 
different. Nevertheless, by Pratt’s own argument, since there is an essential 
similarity between the subjective forms of the non-musical experience and the 
objective forms of the musical experience, this similarity would seem likely to 
account for common emotional qualities in the two experiences. The report of 
direct experience indicates just this. When someone who has enjoyed Beethoven’s 
funeral march describes it as full of strife and anguish, he imputes the emotions 
evoked in him to the music itself. He does not mean that this emotion is exactly 
the same as the strife and anguish in daily life, for after all he enjoyed the music, 
but there must be analogies or he would not use such adjectives. If he failed to 
experience such emotions, no argument or even Pratt’s book would be likely to 
convince him that the forms of such emotions characterized the tonal structures, 
nor would he impute such emotions to the music.” 

There is, in addition to the usual formalistic arguments, perhaps a further 
reason for Pratt’s rejection of the role of emotion in the musical experience. 
Pratt apparently subscribes to the James-Lange theory that awareness of the 
body is a necessary condition for the feeling of emotion.” Since Pratt’s argument 
is not fully developed, the more explicit theory of Eliseo Vivas will serve our 


20 Jbid., p. 177. 

11 Five Types of Ethical Theory (London, 1930), p. 230. 
32 For a similar argument see Hospers, pp. 58-59. 

33 Pratt, pp. 175ff. 
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purposes. Vivas rules emotion out of the aesthetic experience because ‘‘rapt 
attention on an object excludes self-consciousness, and emotion can not be pres- 
ent without the latter.” The question is whether or not rapt attention upon an 
object excludes self-awareness. That the object must be at the focal center of 
attention in the aesthetic experience is not disputed, but to deny that self- 
awareness cannot be at the fringe of our consciousness during the rapt attention 
of an aesthetic experience, ignores well-established psychological evidence first 
offered by Wundt. Vivas, like Pratt, defends the role of feeling in the aesthetic 
experience: ‘‘...if we distinguish, as we should, between emotion and feeling, 
it will be readily seen that it is the feeling that gives the glow to the experience 
and not the emotion.’® But would not the consciousness of feeling require some 
awareness of the self? Even if this be denied, overwhelming proof against this 
theory remains: for if feeling is the only proper effect in the aesthetic experience, 
then the effect of Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik differs only in quantity 
(z.e., units of pleasure) from the effect of Beethoven’s funeral march. 

Langer takes essentially the same position as Pratt concerning the significance 
of form, except that according to some critics she has obfuscated the issues by 
using terminology derived from Cassirer.** In place of significant form we are 
given “presentational symbol.” ‘The basic concept is the articulate but non- 
discursive form having import without conventional reference, and therefore 
presenting itself not as a symbol in the ordinary sense, but as a significant form. 
...”" Works of art are significant because they present directly forms which are 
similar to the forms of our emotions. Thus, in music, “the tonal structures we call 
‘music’ bear a close logical similarity to the forms of human feeling—forms of 
growth and of attenuation, flowing and stowing, conflict and resolution, speed, 
arrest, terrific excitement, calm, or subtle activation and dreamy lapses—not 
joy and sorrow perhaps, but the poignancy of either and both—the greatness 
and brevity and eternal passing of everything vitally felt. Such is the pattern, 
or logical form, of sentience; and the pattern of music is that same form worked 
out in pure, measured sound and silence. Music is a tonal analogue of emotive 
life.’”?8 

Although adding nothing essentially new to the theory of Pratt, Langer’s work 
is important for two reasons. In the first place, she has added corroborating ma- 

*%4 Eliseo Vivas, ‘‘A Definition of the Esthetic Experience,’’ Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXIV, No. 23 (Nov., 1937), p. 631. Vivas, however, is not a formalist. 

26 Thid., p. 632. 

26 Ernest Nagel, Journal of Philosophy, XL, No. 12 (June 10, 1943), pp. 325-326. Eliseo 
Vivas, The Journal of Aesthetics, X, No. 1 (Sept., 1951), pp. 279-280. 

27 Susanne K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York, 1953), p. 126. 

28 [bid., p. 27. It should be noted that as a good formalist Langer denies the relevance of 
emotion in the aesthetic experience: ‘‘the content has been symbolized for us, and what it 
invites is not emotional response, but insight’’ (Philosophy in a New Key |New York, 1942] 
p. 181). There are a few passages, nevertheless, where she seems to grant that emotion is 
properly evoked. For example, “‘. . . it [with reference to the significance of the art object] 
is not logically discriminated, but is felt as a quality rather than recognized as a function”’ 
(Feeling and Form, p. 32). Also ibid., p. 34: ‘‘This emotion [referring to Bell’s aesthetic emo- 
tion] is, I think, a result of artistic perception . . . it is a personal reaction to the discovery 
of ‘rightness and necessity’ in the sensuous forms that evoke it.’’ 
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terial to Pratt’s theory of music as well as extending the theory with considerable 
success to the other purely formal arts; and second, by generalizing the analysis 
to include the representational arts, she has taken formalism to its ultimate 
conclusions—which demonstrates that formalism when unassisted runs into a 
dead-end once it gets beyond the purely formal arts. In Feeling and Form Lang- 
er’s discussion of music, for instance, is always in close contact with works of 
art, but when she reaches arts such as literature the analysis loses contact with 
the subject matter. 

The great positive contribution of formalism is its explanation of the signifi- 
cance of pure form. Not all expressionists (Ducasse and Reid are examples®) 
agree with Santayana that pure form is expressive through what I have termed 
accidental association. But lacking any precise alternative, the expressionists 
have allowed the Santayanian interpretation to prevail by default®® despite its 
obvious vulnerability to the attack of the formalists. The later formalists have 
provided a means of bolstering this weakest link in the expression theory. For 
if Pratt and Langer are correct in their explanation of the meaning of pure form, 
then the expressiveness of pure form is no longer a matter of accident or whim. 
We should feel, with the qualifications previously mentioned, the anguish and 
strife of Beethoven’s funeral march because these are objective features charac- 
terizing the tonal patterns. If we fail to do so, then we are failing to apprehend 
the music. By providing expressionism with a cogent alternative to accidental 
associationalism, formalism has afforded a solution to the knottiest problem in 
expressionism. This is ironic and reassuring. 

29 C. J. Ducasse, The Philosophy of Art (New York, 1929), pp. 197-198 and Reid, pp. 80 ff. 


39 Rudolf Arnheim is an outstanding exception. See especially, Art and Visual Perception 
(Berkeley, 1954), Ch. 10. 





AN EXPANSION OF DEWEY’S GROUNDWORK FOR A GENERAL 
THEORY OF VALUE 


MINOR W. BOYER 


In his contribution to Value: A Cooperative Inquiry,! Dewey advances the 
skeletal bases of a general theory of value. It may be contended that Dewey’s 
theory is incomplete because he fails to deal adequately with the total field of 
aesthetic value. A general theory is by definition one that can adequately explain 
the facts within its scope. Inasmuch as the condition of completeness of a system 
is lacking, io that extent a general theory fails to fulfill its purport. In the field 
of value an incorrigible element that defines generalization is aesthetic value. The 
aesthetic value field appears recalcitrant to analysis into any one ultimate rule 
or principle that can adequately explain all of its facts. 

One of the basic difficulties lies in the natural or unnatural division, made by 
Kant, of beauty objects into “natural” beauty and artistic beauty. The crux is 
this: works of art express ends and thereby yield themselves to cognizant activity ; 
except for certain teleologists, ‘‘natural” objects of beauty do not express ends, 
and these objects are, therefore, apparently disqualified for cognitive status. 
These are the implications: either there are two distinct types of aesthetic 
value, yielding a singular principle of all value impossible; or only one type will 
be recognized as worthy of consideration, yielding the general theory impossible 
because incomplete; or there is actually only one type of aesthetic value, and the 
difference between “natural” object valuings and created object valuings is 
only a difference of degree, not of kind. The last alternative would yield a theory 
complete and therefore general. 

This alternative sounds very much like Dewey’s general theory of valuings 
values as presented in his 1939 theory of valuation (/nternational Encyclopedia 
of Unified Science, IV, *2) and his 1949 contribution to Value: A Cooperative 
Inquiry (Lepley, ed.). Yet the theory is not held by him in the aesthetic field of 
facts. He clearly recognizes only primary valuings concerning art as legitimate 
aesthetic value—facts. These valuings have a cognizant status, in perfect har- 
mony with the rest of his general theory, although possessed of lesser degrees 
of cognition than the more indirect acts of evaluations. In Art as Experience he 
makes occasional fleeting references to “things” in nature, but nowhere does he 
seem to recognize any aesthetic valuings as legitimate except those concerned with 
created art. Yet some aestheticians insist that the sheer beauty of a sunset, the 
note of a songbird, the sweetness of an apple, the odor of flowery fragrancies, and 
the texture of a satin flower petal are all valued in some sense in common experi- 
ence. 

To the extent that Dewey fails to account explicitly for these more direct valu- 
ing phenomena, to that degree his theory is incomplete and therefore not general. 

1 John Dewey, ‘‘The Field of ‘Value,’ ’’ Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, R. Lepley, ed., 
(N. Y., Columbia University Press, 1949), p. 73. 
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It is true that Dewey feels a general theory must be agreed upon before the differ- 
ent aspects of value should be reified into separate types. The writer is in agree- 
ment with Dewey. Yet the peculiar and difficult subject matter of aesthetic 
value demands that it be analyzed to some extent prior to generalization, else 
the general theory will not be broad enough to cover all pertinent facts. 

It is the incompleteness of his system that has partially caused Dewey’s failure 
in his attempt to unify the discipline of value theory. More to the point, his 
reluctance to recognize the legitimacy of the more direct prizings that are in- 
volved in “natural beauty’ valuings has effectively served to isolate himself, and 
his behavioral theory, from numerous philosophers who insist upon treating this 
area of experience as legitimate. Many competent contemporary thinkers are 
“behavioral” in their approach, yet they can not agree with Dewey because they 
feel the sharp edge of his knife has arbitrarily cut off a great area of value experi- 
ence, thus rendering his general theory incomplete and therefore unacceptable. 
The following expansion of Dewey’s general value postulate “system” is aimed at 
a remedial reformulation of his postulate set in order that it may be more com- 
plete and thereby provide a more satisfactory basis for unification in value 
discipline. 


A SET OF VALUE POSTULATES 


In his essay in Value: A Cooperative Theory Dewey presents a general theory 
that may be analyzed into six postulates, with two sub-postulates, and one 
prescript of method. The present effort seeks to expand Dewey’s theory until its 
groundwork is broad enough to account for all aesthetic-valuings facts, by adding 
two sub-postulates and one prescript of method to Dewey’s basic set, which will 
harmonize with and complete the set. 


Dewey’s Postulate System: 


(1) The field of value-facts is behavioral, referring to the animal life-processes of 
selection-rejection; (2) The particular kind of selection-rejection is caring-for, or 
prizing, which becomes ‘“‘valuing” when the ground, or reason, or function, of the 
activity is recognized; (2b) It follows from (2) that evaluations and direct valuings 
differ only in degree, not in kind, for the “foresight or anticipation” of the ground 
or outcome of direct valuing is the intellectual link between them; (3) Value is 
adjectival, meaning a trait or property of some ‘‘thing”’ or event, thereby excluding 
value as a noun belonging to some peculiar class of things; (4) Valuings are 


’ 


behavioral transactions toward ‘‘things’’ involving plural connections “across spaces, 
times, things, and persons”; (4b) Since the locus of values is within temporal 
space-time connections (i.e. within valuing-events), value is not intrinsic in the 
sense of “essences’’; there are no final ends, but only means-ends continuums; 
(5) Characteristic of behavior as valuing is that such behavior seeks to maintain 
in existence the “thing” prized or cherished; (6) Evaluative judgments are not unique 
but are like scientific judgments in that they are arrived at by means of the same 
scientific method of inquiry. 
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Prescript of Method: 


(1) The methodology is the scientific method, which seeks in the behavioral field to 
determine systematically the “conditions” of valuings and the ‘‘consequences”’ of 
valuings by means of inquiry, observation, theorizing, and testing.” 

It seems to this writer that one additional prescript of method and two addi- 
tional postulates are required to complete the theory: Prescript (2): Logical 
analysis is a valid rule of scientific procedure as long as the distinctions made by the 
rule are given no other status than “logical”; this method can be consistent with 
behaviorism; Postulate (2c): Application of the logical analysis prescript to postu- 
late (2b) demonstrates that all perception contains mixed elements of affection, 
conation, and cognition; these analytic distinctions indicate that the role of affec- 
tion is predominate in natural-beauty valuings (the grounds of prizing are only 
barely-cognized) whereas cognition is predominant in created-beauty valuings; 
Postulate (2d): The actual general ground or end of natural-beauty valuings is the 
unreflective, unanticipated functioning, or energy release, of the organism’s 
affective-motor capacities; the intellectual ground is the anticipated activity of 
sensation as if the activity itself (and for itself) were the real ground. 

It will be demonstrated that prescript (2) and postulate (2c) may be derived 
from Dewey’s own implicit statements, that they do not imply ‘“mentalism” but 
rather ‘“‘transactionalism,” and that they are consistent with behaviorism. Clearly, 
it is necessary to make these postulations in order to provide a descriptiona! 
method which will account for all value facts including the large area of aesthetic 
valuings left mostly untouched by Dewey. 

The purpose of the added prescript of logical analysis is to allow for abstrac- 
tions of affection, conation, and cognition from aesthetic perception in order to 
demonstrate that natural-beauty valuings are predominantly motor-affective, 
whereas created-beauty valuings are predominantly cognitive. It is not intended 
that these three elements or activities should be reified into separate and distinct 
entities. It is agreed in widespread quarters today that all perception contains 
all of these processes. There is no perception by the human organism which does 
not contain some degree of cognition. The point to be made is that in some per- 
ception one element is predominant and in other perception another element is 
predominant. From this it is deducible that the difference between the two per- 
ceptions is one of degree only, never of kind, and that all distinctions established 
between the two perceptions possess only the status of “analytic,” “logical,” or 
“abstract” distinctions. 

Dewey, of course, recognizes the unvarying presence of all three, affection, 
conation, and cognition in perception: 


Nor is it possible to exclude judgment from entering into aesthetic perception, or at 
least from supervening upon a first total unanalyzed qualitative impression.* 


Dewey is actually granting here, implicitly, that the “first total unanalyzed 
qualitative impression” of aesthetic perception is predominantly motor-affective, 
? Since wholly private events are non-objective and their conditions and consequences 


can not be observed, the method of introspection is ruled out altogether. 
3 Art as Experience, p. 298. 
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since it is not predominantly cognitive but rather supervened upon by cognitive 
judgment. Further, in order to make these distinctions, he is actually using the 
prescript of logical analysis. In so doing he makes possible the conclusion of the 
added postulate (2c) that the mixed elements of perception do admit analytic 
distinctions. 

These distinctions acquire sharper outlines as he carefully notes in his general 
theory of value that “carings-for” possess both motor aspects and emotive aspects. 
In addition, ‘‘carings-for,” as valuings, have an intellectual aspect insofar as an 
anticipation or foresight of the outcome of the behavioral “caring-for” is present. 
Since these direct valuings do possess this intellectual aspect they are not radically 
different from cognitive evaluations. It is true “that ‘at first’ they are relatively 
‘thoughtless’ ”’ but their intellectual “link of intrinsic connection” with evaluations 
is always present. Consequently, questions “‘as to whether the distinction between 
direct valuings and evaluations as judgments is one of separate kinds or one of 
emphasis is, accordingly, answered in the latter sense.’’* The difference is of degree 
only. But this zs logical analysis and analytic separation. Hence, both the added 
prescript (2) and the added postulate (2c) are derivable from Dewey’s own 
thought. 

If it be allowed that this method, and its result, is equally applicable to both 
aspects of aesthetic perception, 7.e., perception of art and perception of natural 
objects of beauty, then the task of this effort would have been accomplished. 
Aesthetic value would admit of three degrees: (1) more direct prizing of natural 
objects, (2) less direct, i.e. indirect, prizing of created art, (3) indirect e-valuations 
or judgments about either experience (1) or (2). The intellectual link would be 
retained throughout; hence, the difference would remain one of degree only. 

An almost insurmountable difficulty arises, however, when the question is 
asked: what is the anticipated ground or foreseen outcome of the more direct 
prizings of natural objects? It can not be the teleological end of the artist, for 
presumably there is neither artist nor artist’s end present, with reference to 
particular objects of appreciation. But if there is no anticipated ground, then no 
valuing occurs (postulate 2) and no statement about such an experience could be 
a statement belonging to this system. 

There is an answer to the question from a ‘‘common sense” point of view. The 
activity itself is its own ground; it is engaged in for its own sake. For example, 
watching the colors of a sunset is engaged in simply for the sake of sensation (sens- 
ing activity). A difficulty here may appear to be that activity and ground of 
activity seem to be identical. Further, this seems to lend support to the thesis of 
intrinsic values, 7.e. either the sensing activity or the object sensed is valued for 
its own sake. Nonetheless, this explanation does satisfy the postulate (2) that a 
ground is anticipated (illusionary or otherwise), although it does not yet seem to 
satisfy the postulate (4b) that values are non-intrinsic, but rather transactional. 

Let us examine the position of ‘sensing activity for its own sake’’ more closely. 
An individual may be asked why he is gazing at the setting sun so intently. He 
may reply in a variety of ways, “‘just for the sake of looking,” or ‘for the sake 
of watching the colors,” or “for the sake of the colors themselves,” or “for the 


4 Cooperative Inquiry, pp. 74-75, footnote. 
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pleasure the color-sensations afford,” etc. In any instance, he replies with an answer 
that does give a ground (his reason) for the activity. The point may be generalized: 
people do engage in such activity as if for the sake of the activity itself. The 
ground is hypothetical, although it may not be recognized as being hypothetical. 

The present position is that the real or actual ground of the more direct aesthetic 
valuings, as opposed to the hypothetical ground, is the functioning, or energy- 
release, of the organism’s affective-motor capacities. The ground is activity for ac- 
tivities own sake—i.e. for energy-release through a highly specialized channel. 

The more direct experience is always somewhat reflective but it is predominantly 
affective-conative. To use Peirce’s terminology, there is a process of semiosis 
occurring in which there are three interpretants: emotional, energetic, and logical. 
The point here is that the emotional-energetic interpretants predominate in the 
direct aesthetic-prizing situations, whereas the logical interpretant (7.e. the mean- 
ing of the event) is of little weight. To continue the Peircian analogy, I would 
maintain that the emotional interpretant involves a high degree of energy release 
and that the energetic interpretant involves the direction of the release towards 
the perceptual object, while both interpretants are functions of the total event, 
with emphasis upon the mechanism of the peripheral nervous system (in accord- 
ance with the James-Lange theory). The minor logical interpretant would be 
construed as an attitude in aesthetic perception (neither as clearly defined nor as 
general, universal, as a habit-response) and would be a function of the total 
event with emphasis upon the mechanism of the central nervous system. 

I would maintain that, in one sense, the emotional interpretant of an aesthetic 
perception is less private than has been supposed: the exciting stimulus is almost 
entirely external (physical “impingements” upon the receptor-organ), whereas 
other value-types are frequently stimulated somewhat more internally, e.g. by 
desire, love, etc. in the total situation. Also, the amount of energy-release is 
measurable. That the energetic interpretant is transactional is implied by the 
dyadicity of the “towards” direction and also by frequent literal ‘“‘identification”’ 
of oneself with the aesthetic ‘“‘object.”’ 

The “appearance” of the emotional-energetic interpretants in the direct valuing 
experience is what I mean by the functioning of the organism’s affective-motor 
capacities. These interpretants are the functions. The ground is the functioning 
of the affective-motor capacities—.e. through energy release. 

The supposed or hypothetical ground is the logical interpretant, which is an 
attitude (the aesthetic attitude). Were not this attitude present as ground or 
reason for the activity, no valuing would occur but only an act of looking, sensing, 
an act of looking which would have no terminus (in the semiotic sense), and hence . 
no meaning, significance, or “value.” Of course, this analytic distinction between 
the real and hypothetical grounds is a product of the application of the prescript of 
logical analysis (prescript 2). 


My object is not the persuasion of this particular, perhaps inadequate, ex- 
planation. Rather, my purpose is simply to demonstrate the over-reflective emphasis 
of Dewey’s theory and the resulting incompleteness of the system. Any adequate 
substitute for my postulate (2d) which will better serve the purpose is welcome. 

The actual ground of the activity is seldom cognized or anticipated. That is, the 
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real ground is present in the organism’s total system, but it is not present, or 
organized, in reflective activity. Only the hypothetical ground is so organized in 
reflection. When, however, the perceiver is actually engaged in “natural” aes- 
thetic valuing behavior, he does have a ground for the behavior, the activity of 
sensing for its own sake, however little this ground may be anticipated [sometimes 
the presence of an anticipation nearly approaches zero but not quite, for then 
there would be merely looking (sensing), not valuing}. 

The postulation of these hypothetical and real grounds of natural beauty prizing 
is not derivable from Dewey’s thought, of course, but it is hoped that it will prove 
consistent with behaviorism and with Dewey’s general theory of value. At least 
it is shown to be no longer inconsistent with postulates (2) and (4b). And it does 
advance the completeness of the system. 

Clearly, this postulate need not be interpreted in any “mentalistic’’ fashion. It 
lends itself easily to a “transactional” interpretation. Direct valuing, as explained 
by the postulate, would be relational but it would be of multiple relations, not 
a unique direct relation merely between “subject’’ and “object.”’ The relations 
are plural, involving a variety of connections “across spaces, times, things, and 
persons.” The “towards” aspect is also present, as explained in the “‘directional”’ 
aspects of the energetic interpretant. In short, these plural-relation events are 
“transactional.” There is no suggestion of essences whatever, and little of subjec- 
tivism. 

The less direct, or more cognitive, field of art valuing is somewhat more ade- 
quately described by Dewey in Value: A Cooperative Theory and expanded in 
Art as Experience. The art of looking at a painting becomes aesthetic when the 
seeing is prized as something worth sustaining, when it is clearly explorative 
across spatial parts of the picture, when the time element is non-exhaustive, when 
the ground of the seeing is clearly cognized, and when aesthetic envisagement is 
clearly present. Dewey feels that “aesthetic perceptions are ‘trans-actional’ more 
emphatically perhaps than any other kind of observation.” The present position 
is in agreement with Dewey, disagreeing only in that this area (art valuings) is 
only one area of “aesthetic perception.” There is another area (natural beauty 
valuings), a less reflective area, which differs from art valuings only in degree. 
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The possibility of erecting a comparatively scientific method of aesthetics 
posits a similar possibility of formulating a relatively scientific approach to design 
or painting. The methods of analysis for one activity may be considered as being 
at one end of a two-way street. The street leads to the result of the appligation of 
methods (similar to those used in aesthetics) to the painting which occupies the 
other end of this street. This is because scientific method, or at least portions of 
it which prove useful to aestheticians and to designers or artists, is more or less 
universally applicable. 

The mature, professional artist-designer must have some knowledge of the 
contemporary views of science and those of philosophy. He knows that his theory 
must be operational or suitable for practical and concrete expression. He is 
aware that former categories such as classic versus romantic or emotional versus 
intellectual no longer hold good; at least, they do not hold good without frequent 
use of the qualifying term predominantly. Pure romanticism, pure classicism, 
pure emotion and/or pure intellect can only be separated verbally. In the world 
of facts no such cleanly divided categorization is possible. In the case of emotion 
versus intellect no modern psychologist, much less neurologist, has been able to 
separate these qualities clinically. Such observations tend to make one think 
twice about the theory of Expressionism wherein the ‘‘intellect’’ is supposed to 
play little or no part. 

It is unnecessary to differentiate Structuralism from any of the movements 
which may be classified broadly under the term Expressionism. This is because 
Expressionism implies that graphic art is ‘‘all feeling” and thus Expressionism 
qualifies as atomistic or elementalistic in outlook. Croce denies the necessity of 
artists’ thinking in terms of the medium and by implication also the need for 
satisfaction of what Veblen called the “instinct of craftsmanship.”” Much Ex- 
pressionistic painting is considered finished when it has reached a point that in 
other epochs would have been considered a sketch. Surrealism, predominantly a 
literary or mimetic movement which differs only in type or content from other 
illustrative modes, is also automatically eliminated. Purism may be dismissed 
because it not only utilizes subject matter but limits the nature of that subject 
matter. Cubism “analyzes and extracts or abstracts from the object” and, in 
addition to this has an entirely different attitude toward the organization of color- 
form. Admittedly it is somewhat difficult to describe this difference in verbal 
terms. It may be very roughly summarized by saying that not only Cubism, but 
most, if not all, so-called modern painting bases its organization upon opposition 
and similarity. Form and color balance are attained (at least theoretically) by 
opposing areas for balance through contrast. In contradistinction to this attitude 
Structuralist design utilizes a degree orientation and employs sequential relation- 
ships rather than those of opposition, regarding the design configuration as a 
continuum. These sequential relationships which proportionally resemble those 
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found in natural growth permit the appropriate use of the term organic. This fact 
together with an attitude toward the use of color which is free from asceticism 
and negative compulsions, differentiates Structuralism from Constructivism and 
other similar non-objective outlooks. 

Structuralism, because of the use of sharply formulated and carefully executed 
color relationships, “catches light.”’ It does so in a way similar to that in which the 
Renaissance artists tried to capture it as the most important virtue of their 
painting. Spectators frequently ask when viewing well-lighted Structuralist 
designs, whether they are “lighted from behind the canvas.” Another distinctive 
characteristic runs counter to a widely held present-day one. This stems from 
the attitude of the Structuralist designer toward kinetic or calligraphic quality 
or to textural qualities as evidenced by quasi-fortuitous brush work. 

Textural qualities are rigidly controlled technically, and vary with the type of 
color of a given domain. The limitations of space forbid an analysis of the reasons 
for this attitude, but it is in part influenced by the dictum of Charles Sheeler, who 
with characteristic honesty and wisdom said: “...it seems to me desirable to 
remove the method of painting as far as possible from being an obstacle in the way 
of consideration of the content of the picture. (Obviously the design and aesthetic 
content are included in this observation). Structuralism frankly seeks to use 
socially accepted systems in the handling of form and color. It is purportedly 
rational, tectonic, abstract, and, on the theoretical level, traditional. 

The general idea of design usually originates, often in a rather vague form, in 
periods of relaxation after tension. In the case of Structuralist design it is assumed 
that the imagination is well furnished and trained to operate in terms of the 
medium. It is not “floating imagination” but is canalized, as that of a trained 
musician might be said to be canalized, by self-imposed limitations. The Struc- 
turalist designer, in the language of C. 8S. Peirce, may be said to be ‘“‘in possession 
ot the interpretant”’ a fact which results in the ‘economy of effort.” 

The exteriorization of the imagined configuration is realized by programming. 
The means and method are decided upon and the project carried out with con- 
sciousness of assumed context, of abstracting, of concrete and aesthetic function, 
and of material and psychological limitations. 

The limitations referred to have been quite generally accepted as desirable for 
the creation of coherent design. In addition to the natural ones provided by the 
medium, these important limitations are furnished by the use of scientific method. 
The appropriately useful portions of this method which are applicable are estab- 
lished epistemologically. The Structuralist designer does not make the common 
mistake of confusing “universes of discourse” or “levels of abstraction.” The 
problems of the laboratory, such as the analysis of the physical spectrum and of 
the chemical characteristics of pigments, can only be of secondary interest to the 
artist. His problem is one of communication and is thus on the level of psychology. 

He must be careful in his reasoning not to mistake a functional proposition for 
a proposition. He will avoid over-generalization by the constant use of allocation. 
He decides in detail, in the case of each individual design, how it should be ex- 
teriorized. This decision will usually depend upon the color-form potentialities of 
the original idea. They may happen to be appropriate to one or another mode of 
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expression. Once the decision is made, consistency is strictly requisite. The levels 
of abstracting are never confused. There is no attempt to solve the problems of 
one level in terms of another level. Blue horses and pink trees are conspicuous 
by their absence. The scope of this discussion will be confined to considerations of 
design proper. Psychologically these involve projection as those of illustration 
involve identification. Technically the design problem confines itself to geo- 
metrical relationships and happily the proportions involved in this type of rela- 
tions hold good for color as well as for form. 

The systematic application of mathematical methods to design was made for 
form long prior to any systematization of color. Yet the difficulties of limiting 
the field, one of the first steps in the application of scientific method to any 
problem, are far more difficult for form than they are for color.! The reason for 
this statement lies in the fact that form must be considered as an unlimited 
collection while pigment color as a structuralized instrument may be considered 
as a naturally limited collection. Most of the works which have come down to us 
as “great works of art’’ were quite obviously planned. The artists of the Renais- 
sance who utilized mathematical methods for composition and the establish- 
ment of proportion were not preoccupied with doubts as to the validity of their 
method. It would seem reasonable to suppose that they were probably much 
less subject to dissociation than is the present-day Western artist. The applica- 
tion of measure to design was a natural development as a legitimate technique 
in the arts, which, as we know, were not sharply separated from science as they 
now are. From early crude shelters came the Taj Mahal, the Gothic Cathedral, 
and the skyscraper. In music the pre-literate drum-beat developed into the 
church organ and the symphony orchestra. In naval architecture, the dugout 
evolved into the ocean liner. The dance came to utilize the complex choreography 
of the modern ballet. The conventional arts in evolution present a more complex 
picture, partially because of closer connection with the machine. Generally 
speaking, the methods of praxis and magic which were closely involved with 
technical development were relegated to an increasingly unimportant place. 
Rational and disciplined approaches of a more scientific nature replaced them. 
One might say that the arts and many other human activities were being de- 
occultized. At least this might be said of practically every connected activity 
except painting and sculpture. Magical and animistic identificational thinking, 
with their inevitable accompaniment of myth, took over an ever increasingly 
important place in these fields. The result, with certain important exceptions, 
was exactly that which might have been expected. 

Graphics may be classified into three sorts. Illustrative or mimetic (which 
may be termed Depictive Graphics); Laminated, which in design involve a three- 
dimensional quality; and Presentive, or those of two-dimensional geometric or 
conventional design. The last type is the only one utilized in Structuralist Design. 

Form may be classified as pthanomorphic, the form of vegetative organic 

1 Form and color are separated in this discussion merely for purposes of convenience. 


From a standpoint of actual design they are inseparable and the term color-form will there- 
fore be used later in the exposition. 
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growth; zodmorphic, which is self-explanatory; and technomorphic (abstract- 
geometrical). Again the last type is the only one used in Structuralism. 

Types of design may be classified as: (a) fortuitous, based upon natural motifs 
such as worn stones, striations formed by water or air, stains, etc.; (b) active 
pattern, suggesting dynamic movement over a surface (often with dramatic 
implications); (c) symbolic, employing symbols, for instance those of power 
(as in Assyrian bas-reliefs); (d) abstract, in forms suggesting growth,” the only 
type used in Structuralist design. 

These rather neat divisions do not always work out as sharply differentiated 
as this synoptic outline might imply. Insectile forms, a sub-division of zoémor- 
phic forms, (which include aero and aero-dynamic types), seem to be closely related 
to certain technomorphic forms and principles. The mathematical proportions 
of pthanomorphic forms are another example of overlapping qualities. 

Forms may be further classified by the manner in which they create domains ‘ 
in a design. Following Edwin Blake we may use the method of classification 
by the number of end points as aterminal, uniterminal, bi-terminal, etc. They 
may be further classified as rectilinear, including geometrical polygonal figures 
(which may be further classified on a basis of potential rigidity or flexibility), 
symmetrical and asymmetrical; concave and convex; complementary and analo- 
gous, or on another level (associatively) as hard and soft; slow and fast (curves) ; 
masculine and feminine, etc. Forms are made up from the ‘elements’ of the 
straight line, the half-circle or parts of the ellipse with the wave forms which 
they generate, rectangles, rigid and flexible polygons, and combinations in the 
form of domains bounded: (a) entirely by straight lines; (b) entirely by curved 
lines; and (c) by a combination of straight and curved lines. 

Structuralism may be classified as scientific in the broad sense of the word. 
It is based upon organized knowledge. The forms used are appropriate to measure- 
ment. The colors are appropriate to measurement by means of filters and photo- 
metric devices as well as the simple relative measurements obtainable by the use 
of such apparatus as the Maxwell Disk or Color Top. The basic mathematical 
principles of relationships are those commonly employed in ancient and modern 
mathematical or geometrical techniques. The study of achromatic or mono- 
chromatic values forms a bridging discipline and method which links the study 
of form with that of color. 

It must be distinctly understood that these formulae are not employed as 
they would be in an exact science. Such a possibility may be practicable in the 
future. Literal and exact application is quite impractical at the present. As is the 
case with many other scientific activities which are not yet exact sciences, 
Structuralist principles are flexibly employed. An appropriate comparison may 
be furnished by psychoanalysis. This is often classified as a scientific activity 
but it is also certainly in part an art. 

The principles of psychoanalysis, individual psychology, depth psychology, 

2 The above categories follow the classifications of Raymond Stites in The Arts and 


Man. The word ‘form’ is here used to denote an integration and plastic or design-significance 
as contrasted to the term ‘shape’, here used to indicate a lack of these qualities. 
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eclectic psychology, etc., are applied intuitively in practice, depending upon 
circumstances and context. The basic principles used by the different schools 
are widely admitted to be scientific. The same may be said of the social sciences. 
Because no close relationships are possible to establish at present between mathe- 
matically structuralized color-form configurations and relations to them as 
stimuli. Structuralism occupies a position similar to the above disciplines in the 
hierarchy of science. Its level is that of a branch of psychology which draws 
upon many other sciences and methods for its implementation. 

The color-form configurations of Structural design are organized according 
to a number of principles and methods. Obviously these methods cannot be 
explained in detail here. In some cases a brief explanation seems necessary for the 
reason that when the reader is well acquainted with the literature of design he 
may not be acquainted with the way in which the terms are used in this special 
case. A large number of the terms would be explained in any advanced book on 
design whica had a pretense of covering the subject. Although I have explored 
this field at great length and am in possession of a long bibliography, no advanced 
work on design which purports to cover the field in an operational manner, 
to my knowledge, has ever been published. 

The Format, by its proportions, affects the angles of the design. The scaLe 
(used in the sense of size as compared to the human body), is connected with the 
practical and the affective function of the design. The conTiINUITY and HOMo- 
GENEITY of the configuration are dependent upon its RHyTHM. The RHYTHM in 
turn is a function of SEQUENCE which is inseparable from SCALES, RUNS, or 
Groups, These are conditioned by REPETITION, ENUMERATION, ACCENT, CONTRAST 
and SIMILARITY, and the principles of INTERFERENCE and of DENsITY, which are 
fundamental to the system. 

The principle of interference or periodicity arises from the nature of the 
combination or configuration product of two or more groups. The principle of 
density is similar to that of complexity. A simple example of density is furnished 
by a room which might be painted in three tints of a color. This would be an 
example of an open scale or open configuration (Gestalt) whereas if six or more 
colors were used for the same purpose the scale would be regarded as denser 
and more complex. The configuration would be closer. The principle of inter- 
ference would be illustrated here (in an oversimplified way) by the relation of 
the intervals between the six or more colors. i 

PERMUTATION, another basic principle, may be similarly illustrated. If we 
suppose that a designer decided to confine himself to three values of a triadic 
set of colors, say of Black, White and Scarlet, he might employ permutation in 
the following manner: Black on White, White on Black, Red on White, White on 
Red, Black on Red, Red on Black, Red and Black on White, Black and White on 
Red, etc. Should he decide to mix the three colors or to employ three differing 
textures in his design as well, his opportunities for counter thematic or second- 
order permutations (and for complexity and density) would be increased ex- 
ponentially! A truly staggering number of potentialities become apparent even 
in the case of very restricted means. PROPORTION plays an inseparable role in 
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every case such as above. It is, again, inseparable from the rhythmic qualities 
as it is based upon summation series and a number of other geomathic series 
such as those of integers, fractional, geometric progression, of natural differences, 
diminishing and increasing ratios, prime numbers, etc. 

Following contemporary practice in engineering, architecture, mathematics, 
and much design, the BALANCE in Structuralist design is always ASYMMETRICAL. 
It is therefore based upon TENSION rather than upon the distribution of weight. 
The types of balance which have been used in design to date may be labeled 
the geometrical, composition around the geometrical center of the format; the 
visual, composition around the visual center which is above the geometrical 
center; the occult, where the center of balance is established intuitively; and the 
rhythmic in which the center is found by the use of geometrically proportioned 
PARAMETERS. This rhythmic center is the one used Structurally. 

PREDOMINANCE is a principle used in connection with the concepts of PATTERN 
and STRUCTURE, which are connected with that of the coUNTERTHEME ancl the 
possibility of a symphonic quality which seems lacking in the case of most types 
of modern non-objective design. These, in turn, are connected with the use of 
ANGLES which are classified and confined to those which may be decimally in- 
dicated without fractions. The angles are connected with the use of PARAMETERS 
established from a computed point or points, and arcs or curves. The curves 
which may be simple or compound are traced upon the same proportional 
principles used for the proportional series. TEXTURE, as we have seen with 
achromatic values, is a bridging consideration between form and color. It would 
seem that types of texture are associatively connected with types and values of 
color. The use of DYNAMIC GRADIENTS, OF PROGRESSIONS is connected with 
relations in the form of ratios. These ratios may run directly or inversely and 
would, at least theoretically, introduce the notion of the differential calculus. 
These ideas, which are only mentioned here, are some, (but by no means all), of 
the principles of applied geometry utilized in the structuring of the form element 
in the configurations of Structuralist designs. Some of the mathematical methods 
are at least as ancient as those of the early Egyptians, others are of comparatively 
recent formulation. I have analyzed them at length, with accompanying dia- 
grams and illustrations in a manuscript which includes full reference notes and 
a bibliography of over 500 titles. 

Color has been well structured but not many artists have realized the implica- 
tions or taken advantage of color-order systems. With a few notable exceptions, 
artists paint (and art schools teach) in terms of pigments. Pigments are described 
and classified—when they are classified at all—on the level of chemistry. The 
relations between pigments, as a collection, are purely hit or miss or fortuitous. 
The so-called Earth Colors are important as pigments because they are light-fast, 
stable, and low in price. From a psychological or aesthetic standpoint they are 
unimportant. Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Raw Sienna, Burnt Sienna, Van Dyke 
Brown, Indian Red, etc., are usually called “browns.’”’ Most of them are Tones, 
or dark, clear colors with a large percentage of black. These pigments are, of 
course, related to a series of bright, pure colors, or Hues. They may all be matched 
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or duplicated by the addition of black to such hues as cadmium orange, cadmium 
scarlet, vermilion, cadmium red, etc. As tones of such hues they have a definite 
place as related to other colors in any color-order set. 

A color-order system erected from a series of psychologically pure and bril- 
liant colors, in the form of a color circle, which are modified by the addition 
of white, neutral black, or both (in the form of gray), automatically leads the 
painter to a degree orientation. He cannot fail to realize the relations of all colors 
in every segment. He must automatically allocate his colors in terms of psycho- 
logical relationships. 

The structuring of color has taken place since Newton. Moses Harris designed 
a color circle, which was far in advance of his time, in the eighteenth century. 
The possibility of the exact measurement of color, and the realization that the 
problem of the artist is on the ‘evel of psychological communication and not 
that of physics, is hardly more than a quarter of a century old. The realization 
that pigment color could be treated from a standpoint of psychology began with 
the work of Ewald Hering. The basis of modern systems suitable for the use of 
artists originated with his concepts. Wilhelm Ostwald refined and modified 
Hering’s ideas. It is interesting to note that from a standpoint of philosophical 
methodology, Ostwald continued to work within the framework of absolutistic, 
symmetrical and what might be termed Aristotelian-Euclidian premises. The map 
of the world of color which he erected did not fulfill the requirements which Sir 
James Jeans described in his formulation which stated that “the map should 
correspond to the territory.’’ Ostwald’s famous triangles and double cones are 
too well-known to require description. They do not fit the territory as repre- 
sented by “related’”’ or pigment color. One clear example of why this is so must 
suffice here. Any practicing and experienced painter knows that it is impossible 
to tint out a light pigment like Lemon Cadmium to White in an equal number 
of steps to those possible in the same operation with a dark pigment such as 
Ultramarine Blue. The existence of the visual threshold and the difference in 
the light reflection of the two pigments accounts for this state of affairs. It 
follows that any three-dimensional representation of the structural relations 
of pigment color must be relativistic and asymmetrical. In the case of the comple- 
mentaries mentioned the run from Ultramarine Blue to White is a long one; that 
of Lemon Cadmium to White a much shorter one. Symmetrical triangles there- 
fore are obviously structurally inappropriate as a framework for the representa- 
tion of the relationships of all hues. ; 

The basic devices used for the structuring of color in Structuralist design are 
the psychological (as distinguished from “‘spectrum’’) color circle, the gray 
scale, equal-valued circles, and the color grid. The elements in the system are, 
following Hering, pure color, white, and neutral black. The grids, which differ 
for each hue, are established in runs or let-downs following the framework pro- 
vided by criss-cross or coordinate paper. A given hue on the outside edge of the 
grid runs horizontally into white at the top, and the grays of the gray scale on 
each level as they descend to neutral black at the bottom. Each hue then becomes 
grayer as it progresses in a horizontal direction on the grid, and darker in a 
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vertical direction. Diagonal progression provides a combination of these two 
modifications. Its nature depends upon the direction taken by the diagonal. 
Complementary grids are positionally opposed. Any particular color may be 
represented symbolically by the use of one or more letters and a subscript and 
superscript. The letter or letters represent the pure color content or hue content, 
the superscripts the component of white, the subscripts, the percentage or 
component of neutral black. 

The artist is interested in the operational or practical validity of the system. 
The terms tints, tones, and shades, may be used as verbs. The chromatic nature 
of a hue may be modified by the addition of a neighboring hue (hue-mix). Hues 
may be literally tinted, shaded, or toned. 

The grid provides a sharply formulated structuring of color with clear aesthetic 
implications. Horizontally it furnishes groups with little or no variation in value 
(equal valued groups) and designs wherein the value relations may be designated 
as “‘notan.” Vertically groups are formed with variations of value having the 
design characteristics known as chiaroscuro. Other groups may be distinguished 
on a horizontal basis following their level of value as the pastel series, the fog 
series, the smoke series, the twilight series, the night series, etc. These groups 
which are but one example of possible color groups readily segregated in the 
system, provide a generously rich instrument for rational relations of color 
harmony which are fully justified both methodologically and philosophically. 

The complex technical considerations implicit in a detailed description of 
the harmonious integration of color structure with form structure are obviously 
impossible to expose here. Each series or color-group carries a mood peculiarly 
appropriate to a group of forms which may, for instance, be predominantly 
contemplative. 

The formulations of Structuralist Design do not provide a “‘fool-proof’’ or 
automatically easy road to effective design. The fact that an architect knows 
the rules of his art does not make him a good architect. A musician may have a 
thorough bookish knowledge of musical principles without being an interesting 
composer. In each case we might admit that such knowledge would help. Hence 
schools of architecture and architectural engineering and schools of music. 
There seems to be good reason to advance the hypothesis that the structuring 
of design elements may permit communication of a non-lexative sort which is 
uniquely different from that provided by unstructured design. On this level, 
projection, thinking, and feeling are not separable. The phrase “science in the 
flesh” comes to mind. If this hypothesis is not a barren one (and it is certainly 
appropriate to experimentation and to coincidence observation), it carries 
certain very important implications. One of these resides in the fact that emo- 
tional exuberance cannot be taught. We can only teach a system. Knowledge 
must be organized in order to be communicated without confusion. Structuralism 
provides a possibility of the transmission of knowledge from one generation to 
another and thus opens the potential for development provided in no other way. 

Cassius Keyser wrote that ‘the structure of mathematics is similar to that 
of the human nervous system.” Subsequent developments in laboratory psy- 
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chology and cybernetics would seem to support this supposition. Its connection 
with a scientific aesthetic is obvious. 

Structuralism attacks no type of painting. It makes no claim to being the 
best approach nor the only one. Certainly it is not suitable as an outlook or 
method for all artists. It would appear, on the other hand, that an ordered ap- 
proach has unique advantages for the integration of design with the other arts. 
Structuralism may well be useful for illustrative painting as well as for design, 
and may constitute the first general methodology in a field which shows many 
qualities which socia] scientists say constitute a “cultural lag.” It should pro- 
vide a valuable intellectual technique for mature, serious, and honest artists 
who are not in favor of the stinginess of hurried execution and are unafraid of 
protracted, if delightful, hard work. 





THE DRAMA OF THE AESTHETICS OF BENEDETTO CROCE 
ANGELO A. DE GENNARO 


It is interesting to see what a philosopher goes through in order to solve the 
aesthetic problem. Now he expounds a theory, now he refutes it. It is a living 
drama. Croce seems to have undergone this same trial in the discussion of the 
problem of art. 

What is art for Croce? At the beginning of his speculation art for Croce was 
intuition. Intuition is neither perception, nor sensation, nor association; rather 
it is expression. “It is believed that everyone can imagine a Raphael Madonna, 
but Raphael has been Raphael for the mechanical ability of painting it. Nothing 
is more false.’’! The world which one ordinarily intuits is a small thing. Should 
one intuit his experiences very deeply, he would express himself very profoundly. 
In the light of this concept of art—intuition—Croce rejects the naturalistic, 
hedonistic, moralistic, and intellectualistic aesthetics. 

Croce rejects the naturalistic aesthetics because this aesthetics considers 
art asa physical thing, asa physical, concrete, material object. Preoccupied with 
art as something objective, these naturalists, for example, hold that certain 
colors are more aesthetic than others, certain determinate figures are more 
beautiful than others, certain sounds more melodious than others. The naturalis- 
tic aesthetics tries to naturalize art, when nature, according to Croce, does not 
exist. “Should anyone doubt my statement, I would answer that nature has no 
existence whatsoever and that art, to which many devote their lives and which 
fills everyone’s heart with joy, is very real; therefore art cannot be a physical 
thing which is something unreal.’” 

The hedonistic aesthetics reduces art to pleasure. However, Croce retorts that 
by its own nature pleasure is not artistic. Art is neither the pleasure of a good 
dinner, nor the pleasure of a “‘walk in the open air which restores warmth to our 
body and makes the blood circulate faster in our veins, nor is it the practical 
achievement of a dream in our heart and so forth.’ 

Croce likewise denies the value of a moralistic aesthetics. For Croce, since 
art is a theoretical and not a practical act, it is concerned only with feeling and 
not concerned with moral action. As he himself declares:—‘‘Indeed, art, as the 
ancients already observed, is not born of an act of the will; the good will which 
constitutes the good man does not constitute the artist.”* What does constitute 
a great artist is the natural ability to feel powerfully and profoundly. Morality, 
being dependent upon the free will, is within everyone’s power. But the artist, 
who must be able to feel deeply, is either born with this ability or he is not. If 
he lacks, it, he can never achieve greatness as an artist. 


1 Benedetto Croce, Estetica come scienza dell’espressione e linguistica generale. (Bari: 
saterza, 1909) p. 12. 

? Benedetto Croce, Nuovi Saggi di Estetica. (Bari: Laterza, 1926) p. 10. 

3 Ibid., p. 11. 

* Thid., p. 13. 
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The intellectualistic aesthetics reduces art to intellectual knowledge. Intel- 
lectual knowledge for Croce is always philosophical, and, as such, realistic. Con- 
ceptual knowledge differentiates between possibility and impossibility, between 
reality and unreality. But art, understood as intuition, ‘‘means indistinction of 
reality and unreality, the image with its color of pure image, the pure ideality 
of the image.’’® 

Armed with this aesthetic methodology, Croce applies the ax to many poets, 
both Italian and foreign. Where feeling appears on the surface, there Croce 
stops, smiles and praises; but where morality and philosophy take the place of 
the heart and of the imagination, there Croce gives vent to his anger and de- 
stroys, and few are the poets who wholly escape Croce’s wrath. 

What does Croce have to say about Dante? Dante is supreme when he repre- 
sents Francesca’s love, a love which is not made of straw, but is a love which is 
reality and imagination, joy and torment, a love which is neither bestiality nor 
divinity, but rather true humanity. Dante touches the heights of great poetry 
when he represents Farinata’s heroism. Farinata is the ‘‘defender of his faction, 
of his political ideal.’’® Florence still burns his soul, and he cares neither for 
Cavalcante’s sorrow, nor for the internal terror. His heart is shut off from every 
other feeling. However, when Dante loses himself in syllogisms, he is a philoso- 
pher, but not a poet. When Dante descends to astronomical discussions, his 
poetic world does not blaze up brightly, but merely smoulders and smokes. 

Croce applies the same criticism to Ariosto. Ariosto is a true poet, not when he 
celebrates the d’Este family but when he sings of harmony, a harmony which is 
not a love of concepts, but a sensible harmony. ‘‘In this respect he really belongs 
to one of the most important spiritual currents of the Renaissance, or better, of 
the first half of the fifteenth century.’’? In Ariosto the sensible harmony is 
identified with love for a beautiful corporeal form, for smiling eyes and a gracious 
face; in Ariosto harmony is a feeling among feelings, and it constitutes the core 
of his soul. Ariosto shows the soul of a poet, not when he cries over the misfor- 
tunes of his native land, not when he complains of the corruption of the Church, 
but when he sings the world of beauty. “If Ariosto had been a philosopher, he 
would have celebrated Harmony, a celebration unequaled in the history of 
literature, singing that high Idea which made him understand the discordant 
harmony of things, and, satisfying his mind, gave peace and joy to his spirit.’’® 

With the concept of the art-intuition, feeling-made-image, Croce had an 
excellent weapon in his hands. He could reject the intellectualistic and moralistic 
aesthetics in the name of poetical individuality and imagination; he could hold 
that art is not to be confused with concepts and didactic precepts; finally, he 
could pride himself on having upheld the autonomy of art, an autonomy en- 
visaged by Vico, Baumgarten and De Sanctis, but not sufficiently elaborated by 
them. 

If this romantic aesthetics (an aesthetics which would be inconceivable without 

5 Tbid., pp. 15-16. 

6 Benedetto Croce, La poesia di Dante. (Bari: Laterza, 1922) p. 82. 

7 Benedetto Croce, Ariosto. (Bari: Laterza, 1927) p. 48. 

8 Ibid., p. 47. 
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the experience of the romantic nineteenth century, Bergson’s intuition and 
Nietsche’s dionysiac), if this aesthetics could be a cutting sword wielded by 
Croce in the field against Italian and European aesthetics, it could be, and indeed 
it was, a weapon which would blunt under the attacks of numerous hostile 
critics. 

The poet does not only reveal what is his own world but what the world is. 
The poet expresses both himself and the world in which he lives and works. A 
drama of Shakespeare does not represent merely the complexity of the author’s 
emotional world, but also the historical world of his time. A drama of Shakespeare 
does not express the subjective world of the poet only, but also the beauty of 
nature. A description of a flower reveals both the poet’s soul and the world of 
nature. 

Becoming over the years more conscious of this difficulty, Croce spoke less of 
art as intuition and began to speak of an art which was cosmic, organic, and 
universal. ‘‘Every pure artistic representation is itself and the universe, the 
universe as an individual form, and the individual form as the universe.’ Art 
or artistic representation is individuality, and as such it cannot exist outside the 
cosmos; art is a finite thing, and as such it cannot exist outside the infinite; art is 
a voice and a part of the soul, and as such it cannot exist outside the whole. 
According to the Hegelian and Crocian dialectics, the part does not exist outside 
the whole. One cannot “break reality into appearance and essence, interior and 
exterior, accident and substance, manifestation and force, finite and infinite, 
many and one, sensible and suprasensible, matter and spirit and other terms.’”!° 
In the artistic image palpitates the life of the universe. In a truly poetical verse 
one can find the entire human history, a history made of sorrow and joy, tears 
and smiles, illusions and reality. As a water drop has in itself all the chemical 
elements which form the ocean, so an artistic representation contains in itself 
all the elements from which is woven the drama of human existence. 

This view of art as universality was not to be Croce’s final word on art. There 
was a third phase to come. For if art is universality, by what right does one 
exclude morality? If art is organicism, does not it include moral elements also? 
Can an artist represent a world in which moral forces do not play their role? 
Could a Shakespeare without moral sensibility have represented Macbeth’s 
torments, could he have built up dramatic tension without taking into account 
moral values? In facing this difficulty Croce began to speak of the morality of 
art. “The moral conscience is the foundation of poetry,’ said Croce. The artist 
must have the feeling of good and bad, of purity and impurity, of hell and para- 
dise. Most likely the artist will not be a hero, but he should feel the beauty of 
courage; he will not need to be a patriot, but he must feel the dignity of patriot- 
ism; he may not be an excellent friend, but he must feel the warmth of friendship. 
In short, the poet cannot close his soul to the moral world because a world which 
does not take into account morality is a chaos where the light of poetry glinmers 
wanly and goes out. Without morality a poet will not be “a personality, but a 

® Benedetto Croce, Nuovi Saggi di Estetica; op. cit., p. 122. 

10 Benedetto Croce, Saggio sullo Hegel. (Bari: Laterza, 1927) p. 37. 

1! Benedetto Croce, Ultimi Saggi. (Bari: Laterza, 1935) p. 10. 
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caricature.’’” A world in which there are not present moral factors is not a 
human world. A world in which there is no interplay of the forces of good and 
evil, of virtue and vice, of vulgarity and spirituality is not an artistic world. 
Only an artist endowed with a moral sensibility can change an inorganic into an 
organic world, a chaos into a cosmos. An artist who does not believe in moral 
values can create personages living a confused and undifferentiated life, but 
not characters whose life is harmonic and creative. All the truly great artists, 
from Aeschylus to Goethe, believe in the hierarchy of values. The artist cannot 
create a world which lacks the moral afflatus. Morality resembles a sun ray 
which shines in the darkness of passion, and passion changes itself into a human 
ideal. Without moral sensibility the artist will create an artificial artistic life, a 
life of empty and obtuse intelligence, that is to say, a life which lacks the warmth 
of humanity. From pure intuition art has become universality, and from uni- 
versality, morality. Is this the definitive view of Croce on art? Not at all; there 
is another period to follow. 

According to Luigi Russo the Crocian aesthetics are successive ‘‘philosophical 
considerations’ over problems which occupied the Crocian mind. Luigi Russo 
forgets that during the last fifty years of his life Croce was strongly tormented 
by the conflict between the individuality and the universality of art, between the 
lyric fragment and the epic. This was a true drama, a drama in which Croce was 
affirming the autonomy of art, while he was losing the spiritual totality of the 
artistic world, a drama in which Croce was sustaining the universality of art, 
but in which he was sacrificing the alogical character of the creative experience. 
His strong philosophical interest in Vico and Hegel reveals his aesthetic crisis, 
and it is a real crisis, profoundly metaphysical. 

Croce was determined to resolve his aesthetic crisis. He was a little uncertain 
because the road of thought is difficult and very complex, steep hill and not 
green field. Is art pure intuition or is it totality? Is art individuality or totality? 
Croce had only one road open to him and he took it. Croce maintained that art 
is intuition and universality, universality sub specie intuitionis. In art one can 
find particularity and universality, feeling and reason. Art becomes a poetic 
expression, that is, an art which moves in the particularity of passion and in the 
cosmic totality. ‘‘Poetry includes particular and universal, embraces sorrow and 
pleasure, and above the contrasting elements of reality the vision of the whole 
emerges, above the contrast the harmony, above the narrowness of the finite the 
land of the infinite.’ 

After an interior crisis Croce presented an aesthetics which already was in 
germ in his speculative interests, an aesthetics in which he tried to preserve the 
aesthetic individuality of Vico, along with the aesthetic universality of Hegel, 
an art which stressed both feeling and thought, an art in which the roaring tempest 
of passion and the Olympic calm of reason both held their sway. 

This is the living drama of Croce faced with a burning personal need for finding 
a solution to the problem of the essence of art. But another problem remained 

12 [bid., p. 11. 


13 Luigi Russo, La critica letteraria contemporanea. (Bari: Laterza, 1946) Vol. I, p. 299. 
14 Benedetto Croce, La poesia. (Bari: Laterza, 1946) p. 9. 
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and a very crucial one. How does the artistic process take place? Does the artist 
reproduce or create? Is the artist a receptive or an active entity? Is art a repro- 
duction or a creation? Jt was evident that with the conception of art-intuition 
Croce conceived art as imitation. The artist intuits because he feels very deeply. 
The fantasy imitates or reproduces a world of impressions. ““The expression is 
always based on the impressions directly. He who conceives a drama gathers a 


great number of impressions: the same expressions, some other time conceived, 
are fused together with the new ones.’’!® Croce did not feel at ease in the presence 
of this problem and after 1919 he tried to deepen his understanding of the 
problem of the origin of art, something only touched upon in his previous works. 
Art became creation. ‘In posing end resolving problems (imaginative or aes- 
thetic) art does not imitate something which already exists, but produces some- 
thing new, creates a new spiritual situation, and therefore is not imitation but 
creation.’ The poet does not create concepts, abstractions or conventions, 
however; rather he creates a new spiritual tone; therefore he is a creator and 
not an imitator. 

After reading the works of Croce, one feels that he has arrived at the opposite 
bank of a river, almost exhausted after crossing such stormy waters. Croce makes 
titanic efforts trying to pose and to solve problems, but each time he has solved 
one problem another more urgent one presents itself. With his art-intuition 
theory Croce could explain romantic art, but not classical art. With his theories 
of art as universality and morality he could justify classical but not romantic 
art. The last theory of art as universality sub specie intuitionis is Croce’s final 
attempt to grasp the concept of art in its two historical manifestations, namely 
classicisim and romanticism. It was toward this culminating achievement that 
the whole drama of Croce’s search for the meaning of art, a search which engaged 
all his powers of mind and soul, was eventually and ultimately directed.” 

18 Benedetto Croce, Estetica. op. cit., p. 24. 

16 Benedetto Croce, Nuovi Saggi di Estetica. op. cit., p. 152. 

17 We can say that Croce is for art-intuition from 1900 to 1912; for art-universality from 
1912 to 1928; for art-morality from 1928 to 1936; for art as universality sub specie iniuitionis 
from 1936 until his death in 1952. It is understood that these dates are only approximate, 
but they do give the idea of development and change. It is noteworthy to point out that 
when Croce was talking about art as universality, he still had an eye for the concept of 
art as intuition. For instance, he would criticize Dante (1921) and Ariosto (1920) in the 
light of his intuition theory when in his Nuovi Saggi di Estetica (1920) he was holding the 
theory of art as universality. 
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To the Editor: 

May I rectify misleading statements of Mr. Creighton Gilbert in his review of my Jomb 
of Julius II, published in your Journal, June, 1955, pp. 540 f. 

Mr. Gilbert complains that I am quoting ‘‘Bocchi-Cinelli (1677)”’ and do not note ‘‘that 
Bocchi appeared in 1581.’’ And he adds, “‘this is significant since the book is often cited as 
to the history of criticism and location.’ I actually quote Bocchi-Cinelli twice in my book, 
on pp. 62 f. in connection with the Bobili Slaves, and on p. 111, in connection with the Vic- 
tory, and in both instances I cite from the 1677 edition sentences which are lacking in the 
first edition of 1591. (There does not exist an edition of 1581.) 

Mr. Gilbert says further: ‘‘On the round church as a religious symbol in the Renais- 
sance, several paragraphs survey the view of (rather old) students that it invokes Renais- 
sance paganism, and then show evidence to the contrary. The survey does not include 
Wittkower’s recent book, now the standard work.’’ Actually on pp. 21 f, I survey not the 
round church as a religious symbol but ‘‘the significance of the central plan of St. Peter’s,”’ 
quoting the most important theories and showing that St. Peter’s is a martyrium. This 
point had been overlooked by Wittkower in his short analysis of St. Peter’s (p. 23); Witt- 
kower is quoted, however, in my note 4 on p. 87 in connection with the literature on the 
central plan as a religious symbol. 

Concerning the problem of the ‘‘unfinished’’ your reviewer criticizes that, ‘‘the poems 
of Michelangelo in which the philosophical-religious-personal meaning of an unfinished 
statue is repeatedly used in figures of speech are not cited here, nor are the articles of Ber- 
tini.’’ It seems that Mr. Gilbert did not read my book vol. I, pp. 171 f., and 264., note 15, 
where he could have found a reference to these poems of Michelangelo as well as to Ber- 
tini’s articles and further literature on the significance of the ‘‘non finito.’’ 

The sentence by Vasari which I quote on p. 62 to illustrate the views of an artist of the 
sixteenth century on the ‘“‘unfinished”’ reads: ‘‘Ancora che non siano finite le parti sue (i.e. 
of the Medici Madonna) si conosce nell’essere rimasta abbozzata e gradinata nella imper- 
fectione della bozza, la perfettione dell’opera.’’ Mr. Gilbert would translate perfettione 
as ‘‘completeness’’ but, since the perfettione is paired with imperfectione and not with 
bozza, I am obliged to maintain my translation as the correct one. Mr. Gilbert criticizes 
that my book is not [complete] in documents or in the reports of other scholarship.’’ As to 
the documents, I quote according to the plan of my book all the important documents 
already published and publish only the new, previously unpublished and indeed Mr. Gil- 
bert gives no example of such a lack. As to the reports of other scholarship, my aim was 
to quote all essential studies. Mr. Gilbert, however, overlooked this fact, as can be seen in 
his remark on the ‘‘non finito.”’ 

Mr. Gilbert overlooked the new material in the book and misunderstood its aims when 
he applied the standards of a handbook to what is intended to be a monograph on Michel- 
angelo the artist. 

Mr. Gilbert criticizes what he refers to as the author’s “‘habit of mentioning constantly 
points first stated by himself while other writers are most often cited for their mistakes.”’ 
Whether or not an author who is writing a monograph on Michelangelo has the right to 
present his own ideas and his own research first, the statement that other writers are most 
often cited for their mistakes is contradicted by every page of the book. 

CHARLES DE TOLNAY 

Princeton, N. J. 


To the Editor: 

To reply to Mr. Tolnay makes me feel regret for reasons indicated at the end. Yet the 
elements of confusion and ambiguity that appear present in his letter, and the further 
such reactions which it might engender, make me agree with you that a reply is desired. 
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I. I had objected to the statement ‘‘Bocchi-Cinelli (1677) says’’ as loose citation. The 
1677 book is a revision by Cinelli of a much older book by Bocchi; the reader cannot tell 
to which date or writer to attribute the passages. Mr. Tolnay now clears this up by saying 
that they appear only in the later edition. He could then have stated more accurately in 
his book: ‘‘Cinelli (1677) says,’’ referring to the Bibliography for the full reference as he 
does anyway for the title. I cannot see why my objection to lack of clarity should be con- 
sidered a ‘“‘misleading statement’’ needing “‘rectification,’’ since Mr. Tolnay now adds 
information to provide the clarity. 

Perhaps it is that I said the book “‘is often quoted,’’ whereas, Mr. Tolnay objects, he 
quotes only twice. In so saying he relies on his index, which has only two references; but 
my review noted that the index was ‘‘very incomplete,’’ an allegation on which Mr. Tolnay 
is silent. There is at least one more quotation, longer than either of those indexed (p. 114), 
and headed by the phrase ‘‘Bocchi (1677) says.’’ The reader will quickly see that, what- 
ever heading is proper, this is not. I am happy to accept Mr. Tolnay’s correction of 1581 
to 1591 for the first edition, though it does not seem to affect anything here. 

II. The second point is not quite so picayune. I felt that Mr. Tolnay gave space to su- 
perseded theories but omits scholars’ statements of the current view, so that his own 
statement of it appears original. My example was the round church; he quotes older opin- 
ions that it echoes Renaissance paganism, and then argues well that it is a Christian sym- 
bol, but does not tell the reader that the standard book of Wittkower had thoroughly done 
so already. 

Mr. Tolnay replies, /st, that he was speaking on p. 21f. not of the round church but of 
St. Peters (a particular round church), that Wittkower does not deal with St. Peters and 
so need not be quoted. This will seem plausible to anyone who does not also read the book. 
Mr. Tolnay can successfully defend p. 21 as he does, since my objection was to p. 88, the 
latter being notes to the text of the former, and being headed ‘‘Theories Concerning Cen- 
tral Buildings.’’ In defending something other than what was objected to, I find it puzzling 
that Mr. Tolnay did not locate the passage in his book that I was discussing, since he finds 
the related one, since the one he finds does not correspond to my summary, and since the 
next sentence of his letter mentions p. 87. 

He replies, 2nd, that he does in any case quote Wittkower, a statement whose logical 
correlation with his first reply (viz., that quotation of Wittkower was not needed) is pecu- 
liar. This may again seem plausible to the reader of his letter only, including what his 
letter quotes of my review. If my review is checked, it appears that he quotes the first 
only and not the second of two sentences in it: ‘“The survey does not include Wittkower’s 
recent book, which made this general point theroughly. It is only listed by title in the 
notes.’’ Mr. Tolnay can offer evidence that I have mistreated him only by first quoting 
the long sentence and then overlooking the short one that follows. As to one small differ- 
ence, where I said he ‘‘only listed’? Wittkower and Tolnay says ‘‘Wittkower is quoted’’; 
the book to be precise does not quote Wittkower but only cites him. I am not talking about 
Mr. Tolnay’s personal competence in knowing about books; that this is his grievance is 
suggested by the form of his own later accusation: ‘“‘It seems that Mr. Gilbert did not 
read... .’’ I am talking of what I consider more serious and relevant to a review, that he 
did not suitably exploit scholarship already done which he did know. 

III. On a broader matter, I expressed regret that on the aesthetic problem of statues 
unfinished by Michael Angelo, which nevertheless look ‘“‘right’’ to us, Mr. Tolnay did not 
bring to bear the evidence of Michael Angelo’s own poems about unfinished sculpture. 
Mr. Tolnay simply says that he did discuss them in Volume I. This is Volume IV, and the 
passage gives every appearance of being a full-dress discussion. It quotes the writings of 
other people, though not the artist’s, and ends by saying: ‘‘So it is not unlikely that Mi- 
chael Angelo himself felt that. . . .’”” Had Michael Angelo’s existing statements been quoted, 
surmise as to his “‘not unlikely’’ feelings could become needless. There is not even a cross- 
reference to Volume I, though Tolnay often uses this device, and does so on this same page. 
How can the discussion of a problem without using major evidence be justified by the fact 
that the writer has referred to this evidence in other loci? The rejoiner makes sense, again, 
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only if Mr. Tolnay feels his competence as to having the information is being impugned 
then it would be to the point. But again what I impugn is the usefulness of the book to 
the reader. For that matter, my phrase was “‘not cited here,’’ which Mr. Tolnay merely 
confirms when he says citation occurs elsewhere; what then is the ‘“‘misleading statement’’ 
being rectified? 

IV. Perfectione and its cognates mean either ‘‘completeness”’ or ‘‘excellence.’’ Mr. Tol- 
nay holds for the latter in the sentence quoted. In my review I stated that he did, and 
disagreed. He now repeats his opinion, with an additional reason for it; where is my mis 
leading statement about him? 

Mr. Tolnay’s remaining remarks deal with less tangible matters. He writes in the same 
sentence that I fail to adduce any example of incomplete presentation of documents, and 
that he had no intention of being complete. He says I ‘‘criticize’’ him, though I am report 
ing to the reader a fact he also reports. The same applies to his citations of other books, 
but here there is more. When he reports that he ‘‘quotes all essential studies’’ he replies 
to something other than what I criticized, which was that he is ‘‘not complete in his re 
ports’’ of them. Besides Wittkower, I cited Laux, who has written the most recent, and a 
very large, book on just the same subject as Tolnay’s. Yet it is barely noticed, and then 
usually for quite minor points which Tolnay considers errors. Tolnay does not impugn 
this criticism of mine, though quoting the previous and following sentences of my review. 
Yet though he is silent here, he objects to my saying that he is in the habit of most often 
citing others for their mistakes. ‘‘“Mr. Gilbert overlooked the new material in the book’’ 
should be read with the second paragraph of my review, which summarizes a ies of 
such materials. 

I consider Mr. Tolnay’s book a good one; I therefore regret this exchange, where pec 
cadilloes obscure that major fact. In concluding I owe it to your readers, Sir, who must 
surely be bewildered, to indicate the context in which this discussion occurs. As I noted 
in this Journal in reviewing Tolnay’s Volume II, the author writes letters to the editor 
objecting to reviews more often than any other reputable scholar. The result can only be 
the unfortunate one that the non-specialist reader, not going back to the previous docu 
ments, cannot but deduce from the tone that Michael Angelo scholarship is in a sorry 
state, which it is not. The natural reaction can only be to cry plague on both yor houses, 
with indefinite repercussions professional and even personal. A phrase in the book, men- 
tioned in a sentence in the review, produces a paragraph in the author’s reply, and can 
only be explained with a page here. This letter has taken three weeks of the time avail- 
able to me for productive writing, so that the “sorry state’’ might actually ensue. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT 

Indiana University 


To the Editor: 

Monroe C. Beardsley’s ‘‘The Concept of Economy in Art’’ (JAAC), XIV [March, 1956], 
370-375) is, I think, a model of its kind; and I should like to see more of its kind. Mr. Beard- 
sley’s point about the uselessness or the meaninglessness of economy as a concept in liter- 
ary criticism is, however, misleading if not mistaken. 

His point, in brief, is that to say that a writer says something economically or uneco- 
nomically is nonsense. It is, he holds, reasonable to say of two discourses of different lengths 
that one is more (or less) detailed or richer (or less rich)—that, in other words, one has 
more (or fewer) meanings—; but it is unreasonable to say that they have the same mean- 
ings but that one is less (or more) economical. Remove a word from a discourse, and the 
result can never be the same meanings more economically achieved; the result must be 
different meanings. 

Now, if we so define ‘‘meaning,”’ or distinguish so many different sorts of meaning, that 
every series of words (types, not tokens) has a set of meanings not quite duplicated by 
any other possible series of words, then Mr. Beardsley is, of course, right: change the 
words, and you change the meanings. And this usage of ‘“‘meaning”’ is often appropriate. 
Surely, however, there are occasions when we wish so to restrict ‘‘meaning’”’ that these 
two discourses could reasonably be said to have the same meanings and that the second 
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could reasonably be said to be more economical than the first: (1) John has a religious 
nature; (2) John is religious. We especially wish to say this sort of thing when, as here, 
the additional words seem to serve no stylistic or rhetorical purpose or, at least, no good, 
stylistic or rhetorical purpose. The difference between (1) and (2) is best described by 
use of the concept of economy and it is one difference between bad prose and good. 
MARTIN STEINMANN, JR. 
University of Minnesota 


To the Editor: 

I am grateful to Mr. Steinmann for his pointed and stimulating criticism. He has called 
attention to some fundamental questions about style that, I now see, would have to be 
answered to prove the thesis of my article, at least as it applies to literature. Thank you 
for allowing me to make some comments in reply. 

I hold out for a sense of ‘‘meaning” in which it will not be analytically true, but em- 
pirically highly probable, that different verbal expressions have different meanings. In 
this broad, but I think not trivial, sense, (1) ‘‘John has a religious nature’’ differs in mean- 


ing from (2) “John is religious.’’ Therefore, we can decide which sentence to prefer in a 


given context only by seeing which meaning is wanted in that context. 

We might advise a writer to substitute (2) for (1) in the draft of an essay, on the ground 
that nothing in his argument is logically connected with the implication that John’s reli- 
giousness is innate, rather than acquired, or that it is pervasive in his character, rather 
than merely present. In this circumstance, where the difference in meaning is irrelevant, 
they could be cast into the same standard form for deductive purposes, say: ‘John is a 
religious man.”’ This is Mr. Steinmann’s “‘restricted’”’ sense, in which, I agree, they may 
be said to have the same meaning. But then we should recommend (2) not because (1) is 
wasteful, but because it is distracting, misleading, and also likely to be ambiguous. 

If, however, we compare (1) and (2) in the context of a literary work, we surely cannot 
confine our interest to meaning in the restricted sense. For to such a context every dis- 
tinction, however subtle, may be relevant, whether to the advantage or disadvantage of 
the whole. Again, economy plays no part in the decision. Nor do I think we can say that 
(1) would be worse style than (2) in every conceivable context. 

Nevertheless, I understand that the composition teacher, for example, would like to 
prohibit, on some general principle, the sort of phrase that he calls ‘‘dead wood’’—-‘‘at a 
considerable distance in space”’ for ‘‘far away,’”’ “in the capacity of”’ for ‘‘as,”’ “‘resernbling 
in nature”’ for “‘like.’’ I am not sure what this general principle should be, but I am sure 
that even if economy is invoked, it can’t be the whole, or even the main, reason. In con- 
demning such jargon, the teacher aims to discourage the sort of tone that is characteristic 
of them. He would not be so troubled merely by seeing his students waste a few syllables 
(he is just as much against ‘‘expedite’”’ for “hurry up’’). The important thing is that he 
doesn’t want them to write unclear, pompous, bureaucratic-sounding prose. 

Finally, suppose a writer shows us an essay that includes the following redundancy: 
“The situation was very dangerous, and it was full of peril.’’ Since we can ask him ques- 
tions to discover what he has in mind, we can give him the choice of either making his 
context point up the distinction (if he has one) between the two clauses, or (if not) cutting 
one clause out. Here it will do no practical harm, I concede, to use the term “‘economy.”’ 


‘ ’ 


Like some other terms (e.g., “‘sincerity’’ and ‘‘originality’’), ““economy’’ may have a use 
in teaching someone to write, though not in describing on evaluating the final product as 
a literary work of art. 

Monroe C. BEARDSLEY 


Swarthmore College 


To the Editor: 

Publication in the College Art Journal of the Evanston symposium on ‘‘The Responsi- 
bility of the Artist ...’? and the raising by George Cohen of the question of ‘‘Progress’’ 
in the Arts and in culture in general, has taken me to your article, ‘‘Do the Arts Progress?’’ 
in the Journal of Aesthetics of last December. I would like to say a most heartfelt word of 
congratulations and thanks. The preliminary run that you gave to your line of thought 
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at the 1954 meeting, though I had enjoyed it, had not prepared me for as acute and trench 
ant a critique of the apostles of Axiological Staticism as you have written. Am I wrong 
in thinking that the tide of cultural despair has begun to turn? 

There is one question which, I think, deserves more proportionate consideration than 
you have given it. I am not at all sure that the condition of the ‘‘Fine Arts’’ is as reliable 
a barometer of the general condition of culture as you seem to suggest, or at least in the 
way you seem to suggest. The doubt does not concern your humanistic criteria, but the 
relation between what we tend to think of as ‘“‘great works of art’’ and the cultural matrix 
from which they issue. ‘“‘Great’”’ works of art have commonly been the products and the 
enjoyments of a cultural as well as of a politico-economic aristocracy. There seems also a 
good deal of reason to regard them as symbolic forms of adjustment between particular 
cultural tensions. I am not at all sure what relation these manifestations have to the qual 
ity and stability of culture ‘‘in the abstract.’’ Greek culture was anything but stable and 
it rested on slavery. Muller has some pertinent things to say about Byzantine culture in 
The Uses of the Past. If Renaissance and Baroque culture had been particularly satisfac 
tory, what need of the Industrial Revolution? And so on. I am questioning whether ‘“‘great 
art’’ is not always the product of frustration (cultural as well as, or rather than, individual: 
N.B. This does not stigmatize it as ‘“‘escapist’’), and whether aestheticians and those pro 
fessionally concerned with the arts do not set too much importance on the continued pro 
duction of ‘‘great’’ works. 

Suppose that the great majority of people had their bio-physical and sensuous needs 
adequately satisfied in the direct process of living, and sufficient leisure to indulge what- 
ever curiosity or love of knowledge they possessed; aesthetic values would still function 
in the formulation and communication of ‘“‘ideas,’’ and in the control and design of this 
material environment, but I question whether the concentration of articulated meaning 
and feeling that we associate with ‘‘great’’ works would occur. I think it is conceivable 
that we are on the way to such a condition. More relevantly to my present argument, it 
seems to me that movement towards such a condition is the standard by which ‘‘Progress’’ 
has implicitly been measured in the past, from More and Bacon to (say) William Morris. 
What, then, is the relation between ‘“‘great’’ art (the Parthenon, Chartres, the Divine 
Comedy, Lear, the Sistine ceiling, Rembrandt’s self-portraits, or what you will) and Prog 
ress? One reply might be that human society (or culture) would then itself have become 
*‘a great work of art,’’ but it would be neither a discrete creation nor an individual one, 
such as the term usually refers to. 

I know, of course, that a Freudian interpretation of human nature and of civilization 
is incompatible with this conception of Progress, and there, I think, rather than in the 
political events of the past forty years (which have aided the acceptance of Freudian pes- 
simism) lies the crux of the matter. Though Freud’s critique of civilization is not univer- 
sally accepted by ‘‘depth psychologists,’’ I have certainly over-simplified the picture. 
But I do not think this destroys the force of my question about the relation of ‘‘Progress”’ 
to the creation of ‘‘“Great Art.’ 

Let me try to elaborate on the over-simplification I have admitted. ‘‘Great’”’ art always 
has a profound cultural (moral) theme which formulates itself (I do not think it is ever an 
entirely deliberate and conscious process) because of the affective identification of the 
artist with the cultural problems of his context. Again, no frustration (i.e., no failure in 
‘‘Progress’’), no great art. I do not think it is very difficult to identify the major cultural 
frustration that is likely to occur with increasing weight as our ‘‘technological civiliza- 
tion’’ continues to develop (or ‘‘progress’’). I have referred to it in the Postscript after 


the Evanston Conference (College Art Journal, Spring ’56, p. 204), as ‘“‘a crushing weight 
of responsibility in the organization of power and publicity (communication) to humane 
ends... (including) ... the opportunity for self-determination for those with sufficient 
“courage to be...’’ Even Freud eventually admitted the neglect of the psychological 
problem of Power in his earlier theories. The sociological and semi-sociological (fictional) 
literature on this dilemma steadily accumulates. I doubt if it has yet given rise to ‘‘Great”’ 
art in any field, but when it does, will this be a sign of ‘‘Progress’’? 


Bloomington, Indiana JoHN ALFORD 
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Mavraux, ANnpR&. Le Musée Imaginaire de la Sculpture Mondiale. 2nd vol.: Des Bas 
Reliefs Aux Grottes Sacrées, Paris, 1954, pp. 512, 390 ills. in black and white, 6 col. pls., 
53 ills. text, 2900 Fr. fr.; 3rd vol.: Le Monde Chrétien, Paris, 1955, pp. 474, 340 ills. black 
and white, 5 col. pls., 5 maps, 48 ills. text, 2900 Fr. fr. Both published by the Librairie 
Gallimard, in the series La Galerie de la Pleiade, nrf. 

With the publication of the two volumes, Des Bas-Reliefs Auz Grottes Sacrées and Le 
Monde Chrétien, which are devoted to the art of the relief throughout the ages and cul- 
tures (as distinguished from the works of sculpture in the round, on which Malraux has 
published his magnificent book La Statuatre) his Musée Imaginaire de la Sculpture Mon- 
diale is accomplished. Together with his Essais de Psychologie de l’Art, which appeared in 
a revised and definite version under the title Les Voix du Silence, a remarkable corpus 
of writings on art has come into existence—one which from the point of view of its sug 
gestive power and appeal can be compared to works such as Spengler’s The Decline of the 
West, Frazer’s The Golden Bough or Toynbee’s A Study of History. It cannot be classified 
as aesthetics or art history or psychology of art in a purely academic sense, as falling 
within a specialized branch of academic knowledge. It is conceived and composed in a 
wholly ‘‘natural’’ manner (in the same sense that Goethe or Jaspers speaks of a ‘‘natural’”’ 
philosophy, as proceeding from an urge to think and not merely from a desire to be in- 
formed of the systems of world philosophy, as is the case with so-called professorial phi 
losophy. And just because of this it has achieved what no history of art, no psychology of 
art, no theoretical work on aesthetics has ever been able to achieve: it has freed works 
of art from the fetters in which they were laid by the conception and functionalism of the 
museum and of aesthetic learning. It has filled the work of art with a new living and human 
experience. Knowledge is used, but not as an academic aim in itself or with the purpose 
in mind to educate teachers or museum Officials, but as the basic material to arrive at and 
sustain the genuine and novel sensation which we feel when we become sharers in Mal 
raux’s attitude towards man, his art and his history, and in his firm belief in their future. 
Art throughout the ages presenting us with the constant yet ever changing image of man 


as a living experience; that is Malraux’s conception—a conception that only a personality 


with the soul and imagination of a poet could realize. Neither art for art’s sake nor art 
for the sake of specialized doctrines or professions, (i.e. specialized material for research 
or education) could have given rise to that enthusiasm which Malraux’s writings kindled 
within us from the very beginning. It was in 1934 that he published in Paris his first essays 
on art—L’Oeuvre d’Art and L’Attitude de l’Artist, L’Art est une Conquéte and the famous 
preface to Le Temps du Mépris. In the first of these studies here named we can find his 
whole poetic approach in nuce: ‘‘Every work of art is created to satisfy a need, a need which 
is sufficiently urgent to give it birth. Then the need withdraws itself from the work as the 
blood drains from a body and the work begins its mysterious transfiguration. It passes 
into the realm of shadows. Only our own proper need, our own passion can call it. forth. 
Until that time it will remain like a great statue with sightless eyes before which passes a 
long procession of the blind. And the same necessity which obliges one of the blind to 
approach the statue opens simultaneously the eyes of both.’”’. . . ‘Art, thoughts, poems 
all the ancient dreams of humanity: if we have need of them to live they have need of us 
to live again—need of our passion, need of our desire, need of our will.’ 

Knowledge for the sake of knowledge on art is repudiated; knowledge for the sake of 
awakening the human qualities in us, of reviving the sense of greatness, of the mystery 
of man is exalted. It is his philosophy, his Existentialist outlook on man and his desire 
to see him great again, which opened his eyes for works of art. In the strong light of his 
intuition he compared them, irrespective of their time and origin, in a truly global sense, 
and by so doing he threw new light on the meaning of art. Of course he has been attacked, 
but mainly by pedants or jealous competitors, who found fault with details whereas the 
great line of his vision escaped their myopic vision. Life has its banalities, its rhetoric, 
but it has also fantasy and above all vitality. Malraux’s works on art include all of them. 
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He acknowledges that the theoretical study of cerebral concepts can achieve perfection 
in all its details, but this is a poor perfection with which Malraux does not want to com- 
pete. It is a lifeless perfection, his is pulsating with life. Malraux wants to revitalize our 
relationship to the work of art and to the human values represented by it, both of which 
in the busy art bustle of today have sunk to the level of tourist sensationalism. Against 
the academic attacks Malraux defends himself by counter-attacking: ‘‘The conflict with 
the academic art historians was inevitable; even the best of them only wanted to change 
the answer whereas I wanted to change the question.”’ (Letter to the author of May 18th, 
1954.) 

Malraux’s studies are based on a wide range of research and preparatory work done 
by others through generations. When he does not polemize with their views—and this 
happens frequently—he accepts them and takes their results for granted. It is in this 
sense that we have to understand the words in the preface in his Essai sur Goya: Saturne. 
“As in the Psychology of Art, I take as read the general outlines of the history of art, so 
here I take for granted a knowledge of the life and work of Goya.” Is his aim that of a 
quantitative dissemination of knowledge? No, but his conception is essential to all those 
who want to change the present soulless pseudo-interest in art—an interest which ex- 
presses itself in building altars to an idol—into a significant presence and an obligation. 
He looks at art not as something aesthetic and precious, as something to take the place 
of an otherwise unbearable life, but as the creative urge of the life-force itself. He ex- 
presses himself by way of a masterly narrative in which fertile ideas, sometimes bellig- 
erent, often poetic and always creative, hammer into the reader’s consciousness in a power- 
ful staccato rhythm the fundamentals of a new approach. Thus art is being forced back 
into the framework of life out of which it was constantly being maneuvered by the ide- 
ologies of critics, art historians and museum directors. ‘Every work of art is created to 
satisfy a need...” 

The volume Des Bas-Reliefs Aux Groites Sacrées is provided by Malraux with a preface 


in which he treats the problems of sculpture in space and in extension, the relationship of 
low relief to painting, the question of the background and of the material, of peoples char- 
acterized by the production of sculpture in the round and of reliefs, their themes and 
symbols. For the volume Le Monde Chrétien Malraux has written an extremely interesting 
essay, La Naissance du Génie Chrétien, the views of which it is worth while studying in 
comparison with Emile Male. 


J. P. Hopin 


Eranos Jahrbiicher, Vol. XXII. Ziirich 1954, Rhein-Verlag, pp. 494, Swiss fr. 31.20. 

The 22nd volume of the Eranos Yearbook is devoted to the problem of man’s relation- 
ship to the earth and its images throughout the ages. Thus it continues that sequence of 
texts distilled from the discussions of those Eranos meetings which have taken place since 
1947, and of which the purpose was to explain the idea of man and define his place in the 
universe. The speakers were Dr. Erich Neumann, Tel Aviv: ‘Die Bedeutung der Erd- 
Archetyps fiir die Neuzeit’’; Prof. Mircea Eliade, Paris: ‘‘La Terre-Mére et les Hiéro- 
gamies cosmiques’’; Prof. Henry Corbin, Paris-Teheran: ‘‘Terre Céleste et Corps de Résur- 
rection d’aprés quelque Traditions Iraniennes’’; Prof. Dr. Gilles Quistel, Utrecht: ‘“Der 
gnostische Anthropos und die jiidische Tradition’’; Prof. Dr. Gershom Scholem, Jerusalem: 
“Die Vorstellung vom Golem in ihren tellurischen und magischen Beziehungen’’; Prof. 
Daisetz T. Suzuki, Japan: “The Role of Nature in Zen Buddhism’’; Prof. Guiseppe Tucci, 
Rome: ‘‘Earth in India and Tibet’’; Prof. Dr. Ernst Benz, Marburg-Lahn: ‘‘Die heilige 
Hodhle in der alten Christenheit und in der éstlich-orthodoxen Kirche’’; Prof. Jean Da- 
nielon, S.J., Paris: ‘“‘Terre et Paradis chez les Péres de |’Eglise’’ and, finally, Prof. Dr. 
Adolf Portmann, Basel: ‘‘Die Erde als Heimat des Lebens.”’ 

Eranos-Jungian Sanctuary, as it was called, on the Lago Maggiore owes its existence 
to the initiative and care of Mrs. Olga Frébe-Kapteyn. Professor Portmann writes else- 
where (in ‘‘Du’’) that with the name of ‘“‘Eranos,”’ ‘‘a tradition of the ancient Greeks was 
revived to gain new significance, crystallizing in talks the topic of which is the very life 
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and essence of man. Contrasting views on this subject have always clashed, and the struggle 


between East and West—not only in the modern political sense—is but one aspect of the 
problem. In fact the divergencies of Western thought and that of India and China have 
largely fostered the development of ‘‘Eranos.’’ In 1933 C. G. Jung spoke in this circle, 
and his philosophy and personal dynamism subsequently played a leading part. On the 
other hand he was inspired by these meetings where many of the most important ques- 


tions of his studies of the human soul came up for discussion. 

The Jungian concept of the archetypal character of the human soul had a profound 
influence on the work of ‘‘Eranos”’ and led to the exploring of symbolic forms. This was a 
particular concern of the founder and explains the existence of the outstanding Franos 
Collection of symbolic pictures of mainly religious content. Actually the insight into the 
meaning of a religious relation to the world is one of the most important achievements 
of the psychological work of C. G. Jung. ‘‘Eranos’’ has also embraced the problems of 
modern natural science and has thus helped to surmount many a barrier between it and 
the philosophical field. 

Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks in English translation are in course of preparation 
in eight volumes. The two first will be entitled ‘‘Spirit and Nature”’ and ‘‘The Mysteries’’; 
they will be issued in the Bollingen Series. 

J. P. Hoprn 


BAUDELAIRE, CHARLES. 7'he Mirror of Art (translated and edited by Jonathan Mayne). 

New York 1955, Phaidon Publishers, pp. 361, 84 ills. $3.50. 

In The Story of Art, E. H. Gombrich suggests that Baudelaire is one of the older writers 
on art who is still worth reading. For those whose knowledge of French is limited, it is 
fortunate that Mr. Mayne has now made an able translation of Baudelaire’s perennially 
interesting art criticism. Although Baudelaire is usually thought of as a poet, he began 
his literary career with a precocious essay on art, the Salon de 1845, when he was twenty- 
four years of age. The Mirror of Art—a title the poet considered but did not use—includes 
his other salons, essays on caricaturists, on the Exposition Universelle of 1855, his final 
eulogy of Delacroix, and a fascinating study entitled ‘‘On the Essence of Laughter.’’ Un 
fortunately one of his last important publications, an article inspired by Constantin Guys, 
has been omitted from the present volume for reasons of space and because it has been 
translated before under the title ‘“The Painter of Modern Life.” 

Baudelaire was a lover of art, not a scholar or historian, and in his criticism he cele- 
brates ‘‘the ecstasies of the mind and of the senses” in the presence of art. A man of great 
sensibility for whom the physical qualities of art were intensely pleasurable, he was also 
a highly intelligent critic who loved to analyze his sensations with scrupulous care, and 
to translate them into words that would convey his own experience to the reader. 

He liked to generalize from his experience and his essays are full of stimulating con- 
ceptions of art which, as he says, ‘“‘are bound together by a unique and systematic thought.”’ 
Sometimes his ideas are peculiar as when he argues in his essay on laughter that the comic 
has a satanic inspiration. 

The perspective of a hundred years makes us disagree with some of his evaluations, 
but we are often struck by the uncanny rightness of his judgments. Baudelaire was among 
the first to recognize the merits of Delacroix and Daumier, Whistler and Manet, to name 
only a few. Although he has been accused of misjudging and even of misleading Manet, 
it is well to remember that in a letter of 1865 he wrote: ‘Manet has a strong talent, a 
talent that will last.’”” When he went astray, it was often because the reflections evoked 
by a work of art took him down the path of some very personal idea or conviction. As 
Jean Prévost has shown, however, those reflections often led him to create a work of po- 
etry of his own—Les Phares is the most striking example—and art of all kinds was a basic 
source of his poetic inspiration throughout his entire career. 

Mr. Mayne, who has annotated the essays with great care, has written a useful intro- 
duction and has gone to the trouble to include a series of excellently chosen plates, thus 
making this the first illustrated edition of Baudelaire’s art criticism ever published. This 
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new pocket volume in the Phaidon series will please everyone who thinks, as Baudelaire 
did, that art criticism should be ‘“‘poetic and amusing.” 
i Francis E. Hysuop, Jr. 


Sanpstrém, Sven. Le Monde Imaginaire d’Odilon Redon. Etude iconologique. Translated 
by Denise Naert. Lund, Sweden, CWK Gleerup; New York, 1955, George Wittenborn, 
pp. xx + 230, 136 ills., $5.50. 

Odilon Redon, an anachronism in his time and a mystery in ours, has finally found his 
interpreter and biographer in the Swedish Sven Sandstrém. 

Numerous articles have been written on this French artist, but no one has ventured to 
consecrate a profound study to him. The work would merit an English translation, par- 
ticularly in the U. S., where the Art Institute of Chicago possesses several hundred of his 
etchings, lithographs and drawings and where certain museums possess some of his best 
oil paintings and pastels. This well-documented study is likewise recommended to those 
concerned with the history of ideas at the turn of the century in France, as well as to those 
interested in the interrelation of the arts, since the work of Redon reflects the literary 
movement of his time—less by influence than by affinity. 

The book, as the author indicates in his preface, has ‘‘an iconological purpose.” We 
are not to seek in it any evaluation of a work of art as such, although Mr. Sandstrém in 
tracing, revealing or interpreting Redon’s thought presents such a rich artistic and intel- 
lectual harvest that the aesthetic quality of his drawings and paintings follows naturally. 
In Redon’s book-illustrations, he transposes the fantastic and macabre character from the 
world of the poetic expression into the world of the visual presentation. The author ex- 
plains this interpretation by a “gliding of thoughts’’ or by an “associative method of 
work’”’ which rarely permits a ‘‘fixation of content.’’ Sandstrém also traces types and 
motifs of the romantics, in which Redon found food for his imagination without being a 
belated continuator. 

While the Impressionists were giving the appearance of exterior reality in their paint- 
ing, Redon was rendering a new image of the world seen through his spiritualistic imagina- 
tion. He utilized the language of signs, which made him an immediate precursor of the 
symbolists. He used, for example, a decapitated but living head floating in space; the 
motif of the animated flower or eye; sometimes the flower and eye combined; then polyps, 
sirens, centaurs and monsters. 

The greater part of the book is given to drawings, etchings and lithographs, the last 
chapter alone treating of oil paintings and pastels which Redon executed toward the end 
of his life. There is manifested a complete renewal of his artistic expression by the use of 
subtle and undetermined suggestions detached from line and form; profiles of girls fusing 
into bouquets of flowers, visions, dreams and abstractions of reality. It is to be regretted 
that this most interesting part of the book is so short. Moreover Redon’s “‘religious mysti- 
cism’’ merits a deeper analysis. On the other hand, we are grateful to the author for having 
mentioned only in passing Redon’s influence on present-day surrealism, about which so 
little is known. 

Sven Sandstrém’s book is extremely suggestive and solidly founded. He elucidates 
much obscurity surrounding the painter. We can say with Mallarmé writing to his friend, 
Redon: ‘‘Vous agitez dans nos silences le plumage du Réve et de la Nuit.”’ 

CARLETTE ENGEL DE JANOSI 


Humpert, Aaniés. Les Nabis et leur époque. 1888-1900. Geneve 1954, ed. Pierre Cailler, 
pp. 152, 51 pls. 

‘Les Nabis”’ refers to the Hebrew name for “‘prophets,”’ a title which a group of twenty- 
year-old admirers of Gauguin and of the Symbolist poets bestowed upon themselves in 
their search for the mysterious and the essential. This anti-naturalistic ‘‘youth move- 
ment’”’ of the 1890’s is compared by the author to the German ‘‘Nazarenes”’ of 1810 and 
the English Pre-Raphaelites of 1850. This, indeed, is the proper perspective for judging 
the work of Maurice Denis, Paul Sérusier, Jean Verkade, Paul Ranson and other members 
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of the group. ‘“‘Symbol”’ and ‘“‘Style’”’ were the guiding stars in their longing for the ‘“‘Ab 
solute”’ in art and life. The achievements of these artists are of importance as a mid-point 
in the moving of the arts from naturalism to abstraction. With care the writer has un- 
earthed the biographical data, has interviewed still living eye witnesses and has collected 
unpublished letters and photographs for her publication. As she points out, through Roger 
de La Fresnaye a direct contact with French cubism is established since this painter re 
ceived his practical and theoretical schooling with Maurice Denis and Paul Sérusier. 
Because the work of some of these artists today is half forgotten, the fifty plates which show 
us examples of a stylistically unified group have a special importance. The point of de 
parture is clearly the ‘‘cloisonné”’ style of Gauguin evolved in Pont Aven in 1888/89. Emile 
Bernard claimed to have “invented’’ this style in 1888, preceding Gauguin. This question 
is not yet clarified as far as I can see. The name ‘‘cloisonné,’’ describing the medieval 
enamel technique, clearly indicates the propensities of this decorative and ornamental 
style toward the applied arts. Indeed, the reproduced, quite attractive sculptures 
of Georges Lacombe and the less agreeable designs of Paul Ranson show the close rela- 
tionship to “L’Art Nouveau”’ and ‘“‘Jugendstil.’’ ““Modern”’ stained glass windows and 
bath room tiles & la Paul Ranson can still be seen in houses and stores built in Europe 
between 1900 and 1910. Catholic liturgical art too has felt the influence of the reform ideas 
of Denis and Verkade. If there remains a wish unanswered in this publication, it is that 
of a discussion of the relationship of the Nabis to the parallel efforts of Henry van de Velde 
in Belgium, of Jan Toroep in Holland, of Edvard Munch in Norway, of Ferdinand Hodler 
in Switzerland and of the founders of the ‘‘Jugendstil’’ in Germany. However, if it is per- 
haps just this intimate and biographical account which lend this book its charm and its 
authority. It may be mentioned that the publication was followed in June 1955 by an 
exhibition in the Musée National d’Art Moderne in Paris in which the work of a dozen 
artists of this group, including Bonnard and Vuillard, were presented. A catalogue pub- 
lished at this occasion supplements the present publication. The paper-bound volume is 
so well printed, so well reproduced and bound with such refined simplicity that it could 
guide our art publishers in the presentation of inexpensive but beautiful books. 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


HamiLton, G.H. The Art and Architecture of Russia. Baltimore 1954, Penguin Art History, 
pp. 320, 180 pls., $8.50. 

This volume of the Penguin Art History shows a mastery of the field of architecture 
as well as that of painting. The evolution of Russian art is rendered with objectivity, yet 
every phenomenon is also examined in the light of a highly developed aesthetic criticism. 
This becomes especially clear in the discussion of Russian architecture and painting dur- 
ing the 18th and 19th centuries, where the relationship of Russian art to that of the rest 
of Europe asks for comparison and appraisal. Here the author’s detailed and sure knowl- 
edge of European art in general makes his book—in my opinion—more valuable than some 
of the Russian art histories written by Russian authors, which suffer occasionally from 
parochialism. 

In the chapter on the earliest sculpture one misses a mentioning of the imported bronze 
doors from Hildesheim executed for the cathedral of Novgorod, which illustrate so well 
the international relations of that great Eastern trading post, especially with Germany, 
Byzantium, Armenia, and the Far East. The question of the Oriental component in Russian 
art is the only point where this reader would have liked more detailed information and 
discussion. On the other hand, all the European sources are present in the author’s wide 
knowledge, and no one can write a Russian art history without a familiarity with the 
background of the German, French, Italian and English artists who worked for the Rus- 
sian crown after Peter the Great. It is intriguing to see how all the typical features of the 
modern development, such as the appearance of historical scenes in painting, genre paint 
ing, and Neogothicism, make their first showing without any lapse of time in comparison 
to the rest of Europe. The beginning of interiors in combination with portraits might have 
been stimulated by such Danish masters as Koebke and Eckersberg. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 
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HaezrRaul, Pepita. The Contemplative Activity. Eight Lectures on Aesthetics. London 1954, 

George Allen and Unwin, pp. 139. 

Dr. Haezrahi wrote these lectures while a Research Fellow of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. Her thesis, developed through a series of neatly made distinctions, is that the 
proper subject-matter of aesthetics is ‘“‘aesthetic experience,’’ which is made possible by 
“a non-utilitarian, non-volitional, non-analytical ... contemplative attitude par excel- 
lence.’’ A balance between objectivity and subjectivity is involved, and a sensation of 
calm which, if lost, may be “‘heightened into ecstasy or darkened into yearning.’’ This 
aesthetic attitude is carefully distinguished from the critical and the ‘‘artistic’’ (the two 
seem to be used synonymously), which are concerned with the work of art as a totality, 
including ‘‘moral, religious and emotional matters.’? Among the carefully linked stages 
in the exposition of this thesis are excellent chapters discussing ‘“The Nature of Aesthetic 
Experience,”’ ‘‘The Question of Taste,’’ and ‘Content and Form.” 

The tradition is Kantian, but, though most of the references are German, there is an 
awareness also of English, French, and other continental philosophies, including that of 
Croce. (Except for a few quotations from Dewey and from Wellek and Warren’s Theory 
of Literature, American aestheticians are out of the picture.) Though your reviewer was 
out of sympathy with the purism, and an occasional display of ‘‘precious’’ snobbism— 
which seems to be characteristic of many Cambridge critics—he could only admire the 
skill and integrity with which the dialectics of an interesting position were being developed. 

SHotom J. Kaun 


Hume, T. E. Further Speculations by T. E. Hulme. Edited by Sam Hynes. Minneapolis, 

Minn. 1955, University of Minnesota Press, pp. 226, $4.50. 

Contemporary scholars are familiar with the minor writings of T. E. Hulme, which 
are here reprinted from The New Age and The Cambridge Magazine. Recent reference was 
made in this Journal (Vol. XIII, No. 1) to Hulme’s art criticism, or reviewing, which is 
here dignified into a section entitled ‘‘Essays on Art.’’ Unfortunately none of these brief, 
ephemeral pieces can be called essays; they are cultural journalism, written on the run 
between 1908 and 1916. There is some convenience in having them at hand in volume form 
but one may doubt the necessity of republication. 

Indeed, this very assemblage of articles was made by Mr. Philip Leddy, Jr., in his M.A. 
Thesis at Columbia University in 1947, a fact to which the present editor (who provides a 
far less satisfactory list of secondary reading on Hulme) oddly makes no allusion. Nor is 
there anything very interesting (or of which Mr. Leddy was unaware) in the brief exchange 
between Hulme and Bertrand Russell. The turgid and, I am afraid, tasteless ‘‘Introduc- 
tion’? Mr. Hynes provides does not help much more, for the elementary biographical de- 
tails of Hulme’s life are omitted. All in all, it is a pity that the publishers, who cannot be 
said to have distinguished themselves with The Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman, 
have added this volume to their list of publications. 

GEOFFREY WAGNER 


Yases, Leopo.ipo Y. Filipino Essays in English: A Historico-Critical Anthology in Two 
Volumes, 1910-1954. Vol. I: 1910-1937. Quezon City 1954, University of the Philippines, 
pp. xii + 313. 

The Philippines, in their bid for a place in world literature, have the unusual and com- 
plicated circumstance of being located near and rooted in the great Eastern cultures and 
of withstanding the 350-year impact of strong Western influences from Spain and the 
United States. It is little wonder that Filipino scholars are hard put to extract from this 
mélange a national literature; that writers are torn among these three strains of heritage 
in searching for a national theme. It is a greater wonder that their pursuit of the Anglo- 
American literary tradition since the turn of the century has resulted in the admiration 
and comprehension of this alien tradition as reflected in this collection of 81 short essays, 
part of a projected literary history of the Philippines. 

What makes this collection interesting to the American reader may be different from 
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the editor’s intent. There is little here of high literary quality. Much of the material is 
casual; too short to evidence any fully thought-out theory or complex idea. The writers 
are best when they reveal native traditions, traits, and heroes. The essays on home life 
are gentle and humorous. Discussions of poetry, tragedy, and beauty are least enlighten- 
ing, with one exception—Salvador P. Lopez’s plea (1932) for a ‘‘scientific basis for any 
theory of poetry.’’ Antonio Viterba explores the cultural conflict in the Islands and sug 
gests a tri-lingual culture patterned after Switzerland. Amador T. Daguio suggests a 
search for racial roots in the Malayan folklore. These and others begin to outline a litera- 
ture distinctively Filipino in profile. 
Dorotuy 8S. Kroxo 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Notice to Readers: Readers are invited to send in items of interest for 
NOTES AND NEWS and INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ASA ANNUAL MEETING 
As we go to press, the 1956 Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics is 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday, October 19 and 20, with the possibility of a third ses- 


sion on Sunday. Hotcomse M. Austin, professor of philosophy at Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Mass., is Convention and Program Chairman. Most of the sessions, he writes, will be 


held at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Room reservations can be made at either the 
Copley Sheraton or the Lenox Hotel. The banquet will be held at the Vendome. Tentative 


topics for the sessions are as follows: (1) Criticism and Reason; (2) Aesthetics and the 
Humanities; (3) Music and its Relation to the Other Arts; (4) Religion and Art. Others 
will be added, and there will be some symposia. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Society, 
GrorGe E. Danrortu of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 0., plans to send out 
last-minute letters of information to members. If these are not received in due time, write 
to Professor Austin. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on April 14 at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Whittaker. JosepH W. McCut.tovasn, Director of the Cleveland Institute of Art, 
spoke on ‘“‘The Appearances of Nature,’’ illustrated with kodachrome slides. The final 
meeting of the season was held on May 19 at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Travis. 
Dr. Benno D. FrRaN«K of the Cleveland Play House and Karamu Theatre spoke on ‘‘Theater 
as a Medium of Adult Education.’’ Prof. Witt1am G. McCoxtiom of the Department of 
Dramatic Arts, Western Reserve University, was elected chairman for 1956-57. 


The Pacific Coast Division of the American Society for Aesthetics met on March 17th. 
ARNOLD IseENBERG of Stanford University presented a paper on ‘“‘The Mighty Illusion.” 
Mr. and Mrs. HeELMutT HUNGERLAND acted as hosts. 


Early issues of this Journal are much in demand by libraries wishing to have a complete 
file. Some of these are out of print and unobtainable through booksellers. If readers will 
donate such copies for library use, we will forward them to the proper places. Those who 
would like to sell back numbers are asked to write the Editor, stating which ones are avail- 
able and the price desired. 


ABOUT ASA MEMBERS 


CHARLES ALLAN Baretskt has been awarded a research fellowship by the University 
of Notre Dame for study in Slavic cultures, with special attention to the development of 
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aesthetics in Slavonic nations. ... Bertram Jessup taught last spring as visiting pro 
fessor of philosophy at the University of California, Berkeley, and as visiting professor 
of philosophy in the post summer session at the University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, August 1956... . JERAH JOHNSON, instructor of social science at the University 
of North Carolina, has been awarded a Fulbright grant to spend a year at the University 
of Paris. He is writing on the code of largesse and the effect that its excessive practice had 
on the culture and civilization of early modern Europe. ... Miron C. Naum, member 
of the Editorial Council of the Journal and a former trustee of the American Society for 
Aesthetics, is the author of The Artist as Creator, recently published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. Among his previous books was Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions (Harper 
& Brothers, 1946), in which he investigated the act of appreciation, as distinguished from 
the act of creation, which is the concern of the present volume. . . . Max Rreser has pub- 
lished an article on ‘“‘Three Stages of the Contemplation of Nature’’ in the Journal of 
Philosophy, March 31, 1955, vol. LII, no. 7. ; 


We learn with deep regret of the death last March of MANUEL OLouiN, associate pro- 
fessor of Spanish at the University of California at Los Angeles. It ended a ten-year asso- 
ciation with UCLA. Dr. Olguin had frequently contributed reviews to this Journal. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR EDUCATION THROUGH ART 


Art Education, the journal of the National Art Education Association, published an 
international issue in January of this year, in cooperation with INSEA. The issue, pub- 
lished in both French and English was sent to all INSEA members throughout the world as 
well as to the NAEA members. Articles included were as follows: ‘International Society 
for Education through Art’? by Epwin Z1eGFre.p; ‘‘National Art Education Association”’ 
by Ivan E. Jonnson; “About INSEA”’ by C. DupLry GaiTsKELL; ‘“‘The Future of Art 
Education’? by Herspert Reap; ‘‘New Developments in Pakistan’? by Razz1a FERozEND- 
pIN; “We Must Convince Educationists”’ by Joun W. Grassert; “The Challenge of the 
Adolescent to Art Education” by Mary ApELInE McK spin; ‘‘Stiff-Legged Realities” by 
RIKARD SNEum; ‘‘Education for Consumption of Art’”’ by J. A. CAMPBELL; ‘‘A Report from 
the Philippine Founding Committee for INSEA”’ by Consrancio M®* S. Bernarpo; ‘‘The 
XVIIIth International Conference on Public Education, Geneva 1955”’ by Gratia B. 
GROVES. 

Officers for INSEA include Epw1n Zr1eGFe tp, President, head of the Department of 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University; C. D. GairsKELL, Vice- 
president, director of art, Department of Education of Ontario, Canada; HENRIETTE 
Noyer, Secretary-Treasurer, tutor for art education at the Centre International, Sévres, 
France. Council members are W. 8. Barrett, Art and Craft Branch, Education Depart- 
ment, Christ Church, New Zealand; Sam Buack, principal lecturer in art, Jordanhill Train- 
ing College, Glasgow, Scotland; Amfét1e Hamaipe, founder and head of the Ecole Nou- 
velles, Brussels, Belgium; Carto Lronr, head, Department of Education, Ministry of 
Public Education, Rome, Italy; Osamu Muro, expert of art and craft, Unesco Technical 
Assistance Mission, Afghanistan; Erich Ruern, department head of the School of Arts 
and Crafts, Hanover, Germany; Rikarp SNeEvuM, art teacher, Copenhagen, Denmark; 
Arno Stern, Académie du Jeudi, Child Art and Art Education Center, Paris, France. 


ENGLAND 


Our esteemed and venerable contemporary, The Times Literary Supplement of London, 
made on February 3rd a surprising comment on our December issue. ‘‘Just as the field of 
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aesthetics has been dominated for many years, in Europe, by German scholarship, so it 
appears that in America it is the preserve almost exclusively of scholars of German origin.”’ 
Several German names do indeed appear in our list of authors for December 1955, and the 
Journal is proud of the articles by writers of German birth or descent which it has published 
during the past fifteen years. However, a more careful survey of our Tables of Contents 
during that time would disclose that American aesthetics is by no means the exclusive 
preserve of that particular group. These lists have included notable contributions by writers 
of English, French, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, Greek, Swedish, Hungarian, Czech, Polish, 
Russian, Indian and Japanese origin. A more international list could hardly be imagined. 
Unfortunately, there has been comparatively little activity in the field of aesthetics in 
Germany and Austria since 1943 (when the Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik ceased publication) 
Its revival is much to be desired. In the meantime, 7'LS could do a valuable service in its 
own country by suggesting that more English scholars enter the field of aesthetics. Very 
few important writings on aesthetics have appeared in the British Isles in recent years. 


It is with deep regret that we learn of the death of Margaret Macdonald, reader in phi- 
losophy in the Bedford College for Women, University of London, and editor ot the journal 
Analysis, in London in January of this year. 


ITALY 

Aut Aut, bi-monthly review of philosophy and culture, edited by Enzo Pact and GrLLo 
DorF Es, published in the January 1956 issue, No. 31, the following articles: ‘‘La psico- 
patologia della reazione nelle arti’? by Herpert Reap; ‘“‘Crisi della presenza e reintegra- 
zione religiosa’’? by Ernesto De Martino; ‘‘Moravia, i sogni’? by Futvio LONGOBARDI. 
Prospettive: discussions by Enzo Pact, ‘‘Nota su ‘Altezza reale’’’; Roperto Guipucct, 
“Due noterelle polemiche sulle ‘Cronache marxiste.’ ’’ Cronache: ‘‘Cauto omaggio a De- 
benedetti’’ by Epoarpo SaNaurIn_eti; ‘‘La Settima Quadriennale’”’ by GitLto DorFirs. An 
Index for Volume Five (1955) is included in this issue. 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), edited by the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, prints English sum- 
maries of the following articles published in Japanese in Vol. 6, No. 3, December 1955: ‘‘The 
Limit of Formative Arts’? by Masumr Iwasak1; ‘“‘The Existential Character of Art’’ by 
Masao Kusunaart; “Arts and ‘Weltanschauung’: On the Construction of Dilthey’s Artistic 
World” by CurkKasut OnARA; ‘‘Baroque-Style in Music, Introduction and Part I’’ by Kozo 
Hatrori; ‘‘The Essence of the Aesthetic Object (2)’? by TsuNeYosn1 Tsuzum1. Also in- 
cluded is ‘‘Recent Studies on Schiller’s Aesthetics,’’ with a (Selective) Schiller-Bibliography 
1940-1955. Vol. 6, No. 4, March 1956 contains the following articles: ‘Some Problems of 
the Torso’”’ by Tatsuo Onart; ‘Birth of the Modern Theatre (2)’’ by Taro SucuwaRra; 
‘Some Problems Concerning a Comparative Philosophy of Arts’? by Yosto Nomwra; 
‘‘Space-Expression in the Religious Pictures—in Connection with the Theme of the Pictures 
Painted on Tamamushi-Zushi’’ by Kazu Urnara; ‘Realism in the Problem of Artistic 
Expression, Part I (2)’’ by Korcnt Isurkawa; ‘“‘Baroque-Style in Music, Part I (2)’’ by 
Kozo Harrort. 


FRANCE 

The July-September 1955 issue, Vol. XIII, No. 3, of the Revue d’Esthétique, published by 
the French Society for Aesthetics, contains the following articles: Généalogie des formes et 
réalité des oeuvres’’ by J. Cassou; ‘‘Sur la fonction de la poésie,’”? by K. Svopopa; ‘‘Le 
style et la maniére’”’ by N. Ivanorr; “L’art littéraire d’Eugéne Fromentin d’aprés ses 
manuscrits’’ by R. BLancuon; ‘‘Esthétique et langage. Quelques périphrases de la langue 
du Cinéma”’ by J. Grravup. 

The French Society for Aesthetics met at The Sorbonne on February 18 for a talk by 
JACQUES DE WaILLy on ‘Des Influences Sociales et Techniques sur les Espaces Verts du 
XX¢° Siécle.’’ His lecture was a critique of present-day gardens, insufficiently adapted to 
the needs of the age, as well as a prediction of possible changes in the landscaping of the near 
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future. JEAN-Lovuis BARRAULT addressed the March 17 meeting on “La Légitimité du 
Théatre.”’ 


FINLAND 


Tarmo A. Pasto, professor of art and philosophy at Sacramento State College in Cali- 
fornia has been Fulbright professor of art and philosophy in Finland during the past year. 
He lectured at the College of Industrial Design in Helsinki and arranged two shows of 
art, including one on psychiatric examples. He sends us the interesting news that a society 
for aesthetics is being organized in Finland. 


SPAIN 


The Revista de Ideas Estéticas, published by the Instituto Diego Velasquez, Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas in Madrid, contains the following main articles 
in Vol. XIII, No. 52, with English summaries: ‘‘La Escultura en la plenitud de su volumen. 
(Visidne stética de la escultura al aire libre)’? by Jose Cam6n Aznar; Introduccién a la 
polémica aristotélico-tomista sobre la transcendentalidad metafisica de la belleza’’ by 
Jos& M.* VALVERDE; “Etica y estética en Cervantes’? by Em1tio SALcepo. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


CarRROLL C. Pratt is professor of psychology at Princeton University. His article, ‘“The 
Design of Music,” appeared in the March 1954 issue of the Journal. 

Max R1eésER is a doctor of philosophy and lives in New York City. He is the author of 
Analyse des poetischen Denkens (Vienna 1954), and Oéesterreichs Sterbeweg (Vienna 
1953). 

Morris WE!7z is professor of philosophy at Ohio State University, and author of Philosophy 
of the Arts (1950). 

MatTHEW LiIpMAN is instructor in philosophy and social science at the Columbia University 
College of Pharmacy. 

RosBert N. WILSON is a fellow at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
at Stanford University. His article, ‘‘The Theme of Social Isolation in American 
Painting and Poetry”’ written with Jiri Kolaja, appeared in the September 1954 issue 
of the Journal. 

SHotom J. Kaun teaches American literature at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. He 
is an honorary foreign member of the editorial council of this Journal. 

Rospert LANGBAvuM teaches English at Cornell University. His article in this issue is an 
excerpt from a book, The Poetry of Experience, to be published by Random House 
this year. 

Van METER AMES, a frequent contributor to this Journal, is professor of philosophy at the 
University of Cincinnati. He is a trustee of the American Society for Aesthetics. 

F. Davip MarrTIN is associate professor of philosophy at Bucknell University. 

Minor W. Boyer teaches at Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois. 

HILaireE HI er, artist and author, has written a book on Structuralism and is circulating 
an exhibition of his designs to illustrate that approach to art. 

ANGELO A. De GENNARO is associate professor of romance languages at Loyola University 
of Los Angeles. 

CHARLES DE ToLnay wrote Michelangelo. IV: The Tomb of Julius II, which was published 
by the Princeton University Press in 1954. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT, formerly of the University of Louisville, has moved to the art depart- 
ment of Indiana University at Bloomington, Indiana. He is a member of the editorial 
council of the Journal. 

MARTIN STEINMANN, JR. is instructor in English at the University of Minnesota. 

Monroe C. Bearpstey is professor of philosophy at Swarthmore College. His article, ‘“The 
Concept of Economy in Art,’’ appeared in the March 1956 issue of the Journal. 

JOHN ALFORD, a trustee of the American Society for Aesthetics, is living in Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
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J. P. Hopin, of the Institute of Contemporary Arts in London, is an honorary foreign mem- 
ber of the editorial council of the Journal. His article, ‘““‘The Future of Surrealism,’’ 
appeared in the June 1956 issue of the Journal. 

Francis E. Hysvop, JR. is associate professor of fine arts at Pennsylvania State University. 
His new book, Baudelaire: a Self-Portrait, will be published by the Oxford University 
Press. 

CARLETTE ENGEL DE JANOS! is instructo: ui art history at Notre Dame College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER is professor of art history at Mills College, Oakland, California. 

GEOFFREY WAGNER of New York wrote, ‘‘Wyndham Lewis and the Vorticist Aesthetic,’’ 
which appeared in the September 1954 issue of this Journal. 

Dororuy 8. Kroxo of Pittsburgh was formerly assistant managing editor of this Journat. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 
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The purpose of the Society is to promote study, research, discussion, and 
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in this connection, is under- 
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